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Preface 


he Soviet armed forces have never been better or more 

efficient than they are today. This in itself may seem a 

depressing statement, but it should be qualified by adding 
that in the past they have frequently been poor or indifferent. The 
Red Army has on several occasions been near defeat—morale has 
been low, it has failed in battle and the troops have been uneasy 
and discontented. 

Preoccupied as we are in the Free World by the attitude of 
Russia, and haunted by the fact that one day we may find our- 
Selves at war with her, it is perhaps essential for us to know some- 
thing of the origin, background, development and history of the 
Soviet forces. Rumours and misconceptions abound. On the one 
hand, for example, critics point to the heavy weather the Red 
Army made in Finland in 1939-40; and on the other the shining 
spectacle of the Defence of Stalingrad is quoted. Wisps of care- 
fully nurtured legend of might and invincibility tend to create a 
haze which makes the Russian soldier in the distance look ‘ten 
feet tall’, 

It is hoped that this brief work will bring to notice in their true 
Perspective a few simple historical military facts, so that the 
Russian forces today can be viewed and assessed as they really 
are—and not necessarily as the Russians would like us to see 
them. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet forces have achieved great 
things, but it must not be forgotten that they have also had their 
failures, their reverses and their narrow shaves. The army has 
always been huge and it was the first to mechanize in a big way, 
but on the other hand its standard of education has always been 
low, its outlook narrow, its ideas stilted and its initiative cramped. 
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i an 
A few words about the history of the old mns : 
Army, the forerunner of the Red Army, are desira 
und to the narrative. . : " 
Ms dn thirteenth century, the territory we od a 
European Russia was overrun and dominated p iom sot 
the Golden Horde of Tartary. In 1480, Ivan = poe js 
Prince of Moscow, and the Russian barons revolte yii in 
pay tribute to the Kazan Khanate, but they did not ume 
driving out the Tartars completely for another oca : "uud 
so. After this revolt the Princes of Moscow perio "s eras 
forces on a territorial basis under local barons, to fig a eal 
Golden Horde and other neighbouring hostile states, e S iron 
of nobility (the nobility acquired by military service) ar 
ountry. ind 
y m married Zoe, daughter of one of the last map 
rulers, and he took the ‘double-headed eagle’ as a ue cart, for 
wife's family. Ivan also took the title of ‘Caesar’, or 
is heirs. : " 
c the mid-sixteenth century, Ivan the Terrible formed par 
of mercenary household troops, which became bd 
“Streltsy’. These were paid in cash, and apart from pan — 
duties as a royal bodyguard, in times of peace wan E 
police functions. In time they acquired privileges an d they 
into a sort of Praetorian Guard. Discipline deteriorated eae 
Occasionally mutinied, being concerned with gaining in: 
and privileges rather than with the security of the ae pred 
Ivan the Terrible brought the Don Cossacks under his c ginst 
and formed irregular units of them to patrol the frontiers ag 
the Mongols. - 
When etes the Great was still a minor, the Streltsy n ph 
power and influence to make his half-sister Sophia the. : Sing 
and in 1689 they unsuccessfully attempted to prevent his 
full control at his coming of age. i " à bout 
Peter the Great built up an army which consisted 0 A 


S 
enarie 
60,000 Streltsy, over 60,000 Cossacks,! over 80,000 merc 


5 ies were 
and elements of Kalmuck cavalry. The foreign mercenaries 
the most important, 


à d3 
and were formed into 25 cavalry ka ám 
infantry regiments. The men were mainly Poles, Germans, 
* Some authori 


h 
PA à engt 
tes insist that the Cossack contingent reached a Str! 

of over 100,000, but its size may have varied. 
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others from Eastern European countries, under professional 
officers, many of whom were Scottish, French, and German. 

The Streltsy disliked their foreign mercenary rivals and the 
military reforms that were being instituted, and began to stir up 
discontent. In 1698 the Streltsy troops, who had been assigned to 
duty near the Polish border, deserted their posts and returned to 
Moscow, where they made an attempt to depose Peter the Great 
and make Sophia the Empress. The mercenary troops were loyal 
to the Tsar (who, incidentally, was at this critical moment away 
on one of his foreign visits) and under General Gordon, a Scottish 
officer who had been employed toreorganize the Russian army, the 
Streltsy were defeated and broken. Theresult of this military rising 
was that Peter dissolved the Streltsy and created, with the aid of 
foreign officers and instructors, a modern army for the defence of 
Russia, based on the prevailing European models. 

A form of conscription was imposed, and in 1699 the first 
recruits were drafted, being drawn from all sections of society and 
including the serfs, who were little better than slaves as regards 
freedom of movement. The idea was that all promotion would be 
on merit and that even a serf could rise in the ranks. The Cossacks 
Still retained their old, rather loose, irregular organization. — 

The following year, 1700, Peter the Great allied himself with 
Poland and Denmark against Sweden, but this new Russian 
army, mustering a strength of about 8,000, was defeated by the 
Swedes at Narva, a river port in Estonia. Undaunted, Peter 
studied the lessons of the defeat and strengthened and re-trained 
his army. Although he had other setbacks, he was finally vic- 
torious over the Swedes in 1709 at Poltava in the Ukraine. The 
Swedes had linked up with the Hetman of the Ukrainian Cos- 
sacks, who wished to become independent of Moscow. As a result 
of this victory, Peter gained access to the Baltic Sea, and was able 
to go ahead with his plans to build a navy on British lines. With 
slave labour he built as his capital St. Petersburg, on the Gulf of 
Finland. . 

The Russian Empire gradually expanded, as did the army; and 
When Peter marched into Poland in 1712, his field force consisted 
of over 30 cavalry and over 40 infantry regiments. In addition, 
back in Russia he left another 40 odd regiments and over 100,000 
Cossacks and Kalmuck cavalry. His artillery park was reputed to 
be one of the largest in Europe. 
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Peter’s strategy somewhat resembled guerrilla warfare, as La 
avoided the enemy in the first place, lured him on to his = on 
territory, and harassed his extended lines of communication, on 
exhausting him before attacking. To all his officers he preac 3 
three main principles: first, that a sound plan of eo w 
essential, second that there must be mobility, and lastly that a 
must be ever ready to make a quick appreciation when faced os 
an unexpected situation. He also concerned himself with relatio 


between officers and men, and insisted that the men should be 
treated fairly and be 


Properly looked after and fed. Under these 
conditions the Russi 


ional’ character. 


; ideas of 
V (1725-96) refined the military idéas 
Marshal Suvoroy Went a step further to develop 
doctrine evolved from them. This was me 
Mobility and offensive action. The a a 
manders Given more scope for initiative, and to gi 
eee ideology, the reasons for the coimands the men Te 
Slved were explained to them: Something highly unusual in this 
aie sa of instruction was introduced. e 
eighteenth century APIS Of Peter the Great were applied in th 
Ussian troo T 3. ssian arms were successful. In 176o, 
Frederick the rat a having pressed back the a Do 
Russian influence was ote "mpire was growing 3D 
Suvorov, Considered py ne 


: st 
: © Russians to be their greates 
a à . O be the 
and the Russo 7 kissed mself in the Seven Years ye 
ars; and int 6 d Russia 
oland, 2 768 and 1794 heled R 
oalition, o e Russi When Tsar Paul I joined the anti-Frenc 
Witzerlanq". Was dispatched to its defeat in Italy 
Sent to mr Suvorov, now an old man, was hastily 
However, he Ussian fi es, but he arrived too late- 
a. Ct together the remnants, disengage 
after whip Ut he was retired in disgrac? 
OV ne C his doctrine was abandonec. 
SE x nd a defeat 
a i 
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Once his doctrine was discarded the Russian art of war de- 
clined, as evinced by the defeat at Austerlitz in 1805. In 1812 
Napoleon occupied Moscow, and six days afterwards the city was 
set on fire. Circumstantial evidence suggests that the Russians 
themselves may have started the fire and that the French soldiers 
accidentally helped to fan the flames. The Muscovites refused to 
reveal where their stocks of food were concealed, and after five 
weeks on short rations, Napoleon marched out again. In common 
with the other Allies, Russian troops occupied Paris in 1814, and 
it was here, incidentally, that both officers and men came into 
first-hand contact with revolutionary ideas and practices. 

Lifeless, unimaginative drill and formalities were deadening 
the army as a whole and the initiative of the officers in particular, 
resulting in defeat in the Crimea, when attacks were mounted in 
mass regardless of casualties. It was considered that the way to 
victory was through bayonet fighting and big battalions. Mis- 
conceptions about Suvorov’s theory of the infantry attack led to 
the doctrine of the mass bayonet assault, and this caused heavy 
losses in the war with Turkey in 1877-8. Coinciding with the 
consequent decline in spirit and morale was the rise of bureau- 
cracy. Many external Prussian forms were adopted, especially in 
dress, drill and ceremonial. It was said that the Russian soldier 
‘still knew how to die, but no longer knew how to fight’. 

In 1880 a General Staff College was established and again some 
attempt was made to revive the eighteenth-century principles 
that had brought victories, but the army was still in the same sad 
state of inertia when it entered the Russo-Japanese War in 1905. 
Mobility had disappeared. Russian land forces put up a poor 
showing against the Japanese, and at sea the Russian Fleet was 
resoundingly defeated. Russia was glad to accept the mediation 
offer by America and to conclude a peace treaty. The shock of 
being beaten by an Asian people stunned the army, and although 
some reforms were put into operation, by 1914 only a handful of 
officers had any modern military ideas. 

As one of the Allies during World War I, Russia agreed at the 
urgent request of France to invade East Prussia, in addition to 
her planned offensive against the Austrians. Two armies, the 
Ist and the 2nd, were allocated this task. The 1st Army caused 
the Germans heavy initial losses and pushed them back a little, 
but German commanders were changed, and Hindenburg and 
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Ludendorff took over the Front. The Battle of Tannenberg 
(August 27th-29th, 1914) resulted in such huge losses to the 
Russian 2nd Army, that the effects were felt for the rest of the 
war. Instead of going to help, the Russian 1st Army withdrew. 
On the Austrian Front there was inconclusive fighting. The 
Russians took up the offensive again in October 1914, but a 
month later the fronts stabilized for the winter. Meanwhile, a 
second advance into East Prussia had ground to a halt owing to 
shortage of ammunition. A 

In February 1915 the Russians were pushed out of East Prussia; 
and in May that year, with German help, the Austrians pressed 
them back in the south-west, causing gigantic Russian casualties. 
By September 8th, 1915, when the Tsar had personally moved 
into the field to take nominal command, the fronts had again 
settled down for the winter period. 

Early in 1916, the Russian forces were reorganized into three 
groups. One group moved against the Austrians in June and had 
some success, taking nearly half-a-million prisoners, but the 
advance was curtailed through shortage of ammunition. The 
planned attacks of the other two groups never materialized. In 
October, operations ceased for the winter. 

In February 1917 the monarchy fell, and the scene was set for 
the revolution that gave birth to the Red Army. 

In this short general history of the Red Army of Russia, Com- 
dud Jargon has been avoided, and perhaps a criticism may be 

at I have neglected the political angle too much in relating the 

y a political army. 


known campaigns as space does 
recounted elsewhere. They have 
merel: i i : i y 

y been mentioned in sufficient outline to form a framework 


e that I have devoted insufficient space 
o-German War of 1941-5, perhaps the 


Russian history, but volumes would be 
20 


most momentous war in 
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required to do it justice, and in a short general work such as this a 
mass of cramped technical detail would not only be indigestible, 
but the reader would not be able to see the wood for the trees. 
Lastly, perhaps my spelling of place and proper names may 
come under fire from the Russian purists,.but I have used what I 
feel is the most common and well-known form in this country. 


EDGAR O'BALLANCE 
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CHAPTERI 


The Birth of the Red Army 


he official date of birth of the Red Army of Workers and 
Peasants is February 23rd, 1918, on which day a body of 
Red Guards! and detachments of volunteers caused a 
temporary check to a German column near Pskov,* the ancient 
Muscovite fortress and leading centre of Russian trade with the 
West in the Middle Ages. This occurred only five days after the 
Germans had decided to renew hostilities against the Russians in 
World War I, and although it was a minor indecisive action, it 
gave a flicker of confidence to the revolutionaries who had taken 
control of Russia, and who, after having broken the will to fight of 
the gigantic, shambling Imperial Russian army, were suddenly 
faced with an aggressive advance by a powerful Western neigh- 
bour. 
The decree ordering conscription, which more or less formally 


1 These Red Guards came into clandestine existence about the turn of 
the twentieth century, although it was some time before that title became 
generally accepted. At first there were not so many of them, and in Tsarist 
days they were really the look-out men at illegal meetings who gave warn- 
ing of approach of the police, and who gave as much protection to the 
various revolutionary personalities as lay within their limited power and 
means. They could loosely be described as the ‘strong-arm’ element of the 
subversive underground societies that flourished in most large cities, and 
especially in industrial centres. 

At some places there was just a handful of Red Guards who were little 
more than sentries and messengers, whilst at others there were larger, 
better organized and more militant detachments. Some were just local 
toughs and trouble makers who gravitated towards the revolutionaries, 
who were glad to make use of them when necessary, but right from the 
beginning a porportion were serious-minded men with high political 
ideals. è 

2 Another similar incident took place near Narva about the same time. 
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established the Red Army of Workers and Peasants, was not 
issued until April 22nd, 1918, some six weeks after peace with 
Germany had been signed, by which time the situation within 
the country had degenerated into almost complete chaos, with the 
forces of the so-called interventionists, who at this stage were 
Britain, France, Japan and the USA, threatening to close in to 
smother Lenin’s rickety government. This compelled the Bol- 
sheviks to create an army to protect themselves and their 
gains. 

As hardly any complete formations of the Imperial Russian 
army were incorporated into it, there can be little doubt that 
materially, spiritually and in practice the new Red Army of Wor- 
kers and Peasants developed and expanded from the nucleus of 
turbulent and fanatical Red Guards that mushroomed during the 
revolutions, especially in Petrograd. The main exceptions were 
some Lettish Regiments, which had gone over to the Bolsheviks. 
The Bolsheviks had a good following amongst the Letts, and thes¢ 
few regiments were the only Imperial ones to be incorporated as 
they stood; the others were all broken down. 
ganizers of the Red Guards was a young 
at a locomotive plant in the Donets Basi?» 
n industrial region. His name was Clement 


: L small bodies of Red Guards, which 
tr a 

ained and disciplined, although political Mulsenriumion was 
ut. 
erogeneous and scattered Red Guards wer’ 


y because of the difficulty in obtaining firearm 


y because of the inevitably severe punishment if caught 
police. There 


. e " rt 
were divided views amongst . 
this po; ^ min 
9n this point, the majority being against ar g 
revolver, quanbung à small but steady trickle of pistol ives 
illicitly, » as well as obtaining local exp!° 
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The ultimate failure of the Moscow Rising in October 1905, 
which had resulted in five days’ fierce street fighting in which 
over 14,000 people were reputed to have been killed, caused most 
of the revolutionary leaders to decide against the use of arms for 
their Red Guards. Lenin, and a few other notables, such as 
Voroshilov, did not subscribe to this view, and accordingly some 
detachments of the Red Guards acquired arms and were given 
scanty training in guerrilla-type warfare. 

During the ensuing years the Red Guards, consisting pre- 
dominantly of factory workers, developed spasmodically and 
unevenly, their success or failure depending upon local conditions, 
opportunity, and the views and energy of their leaders. The rowdy 
element decreased and that of the convinced political worker and 
visionary was enlarged. There was no central organization or 
guiding pattern, and not all were under the control of the Bol- 
sheviks by any means. 

The defeats suffered by Russia in World War I gave both im- 
petus and opportunity to the arming and recruiting of Red 
Guards, whose numbers swelled rapidly. During the February 
Revolution, when the Red Guards really came out into the open 
for the first time and the title became generally adopted, they 
must have amounted to several thousand, all in independent 
groups based on factories, works or districts, although no one 
seems to have been able to assess their numbers with any degree 
of accuracy at this confused stage of their existence. 

During the six months between the February and the October 
Revolutions, Red Guard detachments sprang up overnight, 
openly parading and drilling in defiance of the almost impotent 
Provisional Government, until there must have been at least 
some 10,000 or more Guards in and around Petrograd? and per- 
haps as many as 5,000 in Moscow, as well as several hundreds in 
the main industrial centres. For example, when General Kornilov, 
recognizing the Red threat to the Provisional Government, 
marched on Petrograd in September 1917, at least 20,000 Red 
Guards deployed to meet him. 

There had for some years been a wide variety of left-wing 
revolutionaries in Russia, ranging in political shades from Liberal 
to Anarchist, and these seemed to multiply as chaos deepened. 

1 Known as St. Petersburg until World War I, when in 1914 the name 
of the capital was Russianized to Petrograd. 
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Some had adherent bands of Red Guards, as all armed revolu- 
tionary soldiers, workers and peasants hastened to call themselves. 
These bands elected their own leaders, and wore, when they came 
into the open after the February Revolution, a red cockade or 
similar distinguishing emblem. The best organized and developed 
by far were those under Bolshevik control, and those into which 
Bolshevik agents had infiltrated and which more or less followed 
the then vague Party line, During 1917, the discipline and adher- 
ence of the Bolshevik Red Guards to Lenin was strengthened by 
his energetic writings and speeches, aided in no small measure by 
Trotsky, a dynamic organizer. 

During this period of lawlessness and confusion there also rose 
up other armed partisan groups, which were frequently little 
more than plain bandits or thugs, and although many of them; 
taking full advantage of the whim of the moment, called them- 
Selves Red Guards, they represented no political faction, and 
Were really only interested in either furthering the state of anarchy> 
looting or paying off old scores. These were common in the 
countryside where they found more scope for their depredations 
than in the cities. In addition, in the countryside there were 4 
few bands of partisans motivated by ideals of local nationalism of 
Separatism, 

The opening weeks of 1917, the year of the two Russian 
Revolutions, had found the country in a sad state, militarily» 
Politically and economically. Tsar Nicholas II, the autocratic 
dee of All the Russias, was at the ‘front’, with his Imper! 

: ms at Pskov, from where he was nominally directing 
deh ie ES Empress, who remained behind in Petrograd, where 
meddling ; €n under the influence of the evil monk, Rasputin, W' 1 
of his vi in state affairs, the Tsar heeding the numerous reques 4 
eded Sidi, sphere. Scheming, corrupt and inefficient pae. 
times owing t i Positions and under their direction, or BO to 
the rocks a T ack of it, the country was quickly drifting m 
ee i da Food scarcity, transport difficulties, poc 
Bin Monts i e refugees, mismanagement me A 
to a bre dking-poine Situation, bringing the economy © 

E The Bigantic army, 
discontented, Poorly c 
ammunition Or energy 


. . i " 
Shivering and muttering, disillusioned <n 
lothed and fed, was without sufficient m 
to make any deep effect against the Ce? 
26 
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Powers, even had its logistical organization been capable of 
supporting it, which it was definitely not. About 14 million men 
had already been called up for service since the war began, out of 
which between 5 and 8 million had been lost—no one knows 
exactly to this day how many, even to 3 million either way, such 
was the state of confusion. Desertion was rife, and the peasant 
conscript, who formed the bulk of the army, was utterly “fed up 
and far from home’. Political agitators had fertile ground upon 
which to work. 

The small, inadequate driving engine within the Russian ‘steam 
roller’ (a favourite expression of those days used to describe the 
massive Imperial army) had broken down, reducing it to practical 
impotence. Only the snow and ice of the Russian winter, the 
impassability of the terrain, the huge distances involved and the 
fact that Germany was preoccupied on the Western Front, 
allowed the helpless Russian ‘steam roller’ to rest where it 
was. 

Pressure of events, plus disturbances in the capital, led to the 
February Revolution,! which was almost bloodless. Too late the 
Tsar realized how far things had gone, and he was persuaded to 
abdicate,? when the nominal power passed to the Duma, which at 
once formed a Provisional Government. The abdication of such a 
godlike figure as the autocratic Tsar was a profound shock to the 
established hierarchy, especially the officers of the armed forces, 
but when they had digested this fact the generals in command of 
armies and their officers gave their allegiance to the new Provi- 
sional Government of the Duma. Most serious, thinking people 
looked forward to a period of Liberal reform which was so badly 
needed, and even the Allies were not altogether unfavourably 
disposed towards the new Russian government. 

The Duma, a shadow of a parliament, with little effective power, 
became restless. Parallel to it, within the capital itself, there came 
into being an organization which became known as the ‘Petrograd 

1 According to the Western style calendar the ‘February Revolution’ 
took place on March 8th to 11th. The old Russian calendar was 13 days 
behind that of the West. Throughout this narrative the Western dates are 
used, unless otherwise stated. 

2 The Tsar abdicated in favour of his brother, the Grand Duke Michael, 
who after an interval declined to accept the Crown, so there was a technical 
gap until July 1917, when the country was declared a republic by Keren- 
Sky. 
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Soviet of Workers’ Deputies’, its members being either self- 
appointed or put forward at street-corner elections. This Petro- 
grad Soviet was a driving revolutionary force in direct touch with 
the people, whilst the Duma was more remote, the franchise only 
being given to landowners and tax payers. A number of individuals 
were members of the Duma as well as being actively concerned 
with the Petrograd Soviet. . 

Then followed the period sometimes known as the Period of 
Dual Power, during which the Petrograd Soviet of Workers 
Deputies competed against the Provisional Government. The 
Provisional Government vainly tried to govern, but its power and 
influence were undermined by the activities of the Petrograd 
Soviet. 

After the Petrograd Soviet came into being, there appeared the 
famous ‘Order No, 1 ’, Which was issued giving certain rights and 
freedoms to soldiers and sailors for the first time, and also restrict- 
ing the powers and privileges of officers. It allowed for the forma- 
tion of‘ Soldiers? (and Sailors’) Committees’ by election from the 
ranks, to control especially the issue of arms and rations. Orders 
and policy issued fro 


when approved by th 
mined the prestige a 
tions were fully re: 
this came too late a: 


Armed Red Guards araded he capital and 
political odia Paraded the streets of the cap 


Were dispatched to regiments and formations» 
both at the front a g 


to passive resistance and to form Soldiers’ Committees. Soon 
Soldiers? Commi 


tion of land, and the fi pen more in 
the ensuing weeks. Sure crept up to two million and 


e ra . 
"d etrograd Soviet Issued several Manifestos, and pe 
being reram Soviets on a similar pattern sprang up» sei 
honos authority in the absence of any stro 
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government opposition. A Congress of Soviet Deputies and 
Representatives of Soldiers’ Committees assembled in Petrograd, 
attended by over 500 delegates, of whom some 200 were from the 
forces. The Congress was dominated by Lenin, and henceforth 
the Petrograd Soviet became the central and leading one. 

The Provisional Government did not have an easy time: for a 
start the sailors at the naval base of Kronstadt, in the Gulf of 
Finland only 18 miles from Petrograd, who may have numbered 
over 60,000, refused to acknowledge it. They mutinied, killing 
many of their officers and then remained secure in their base 
under the control of a Revolutionary Committee to which the 
men elected representatives. The Kronstadt sailors were at first 
reluctant to recognize the supremacy of the Petrograd Soviet, 
which was already in effective control of the streets and the crowds 
of the capital, but a little while later they came to co-operate with 
it, thanks to the efforts of Trotsky. 

After some hesitation the Provisional Government decided to 
continue the war against the Central Powers. This had two im- 
mediate effects. First of all it caused the Germans to bring Lenin 
to Russia, and secondly it caused the already war-weary con- 
scripts, to whom Bolsheviks were frantically preaching peace, to 
become more mutinous and less amenable to discipline than ever. 

After the February Revolution an amnesty was declared 
enabling exiled revolutionaries to return to Russia, which many 
of them did as soon as they could. One of the most prominent was 
Lenin, who at the time was in Switzerland directing his faction 
and editing an illicit newspaper called Pravda. He was a pro- 
fessional revolutionary, having taken part in the unsuccessful 
1905 Revolution, as well as spending periods of his life in exile, 
both in Siberia and abroad. The son of a minor education official, 
his real name was Vladimir Ulianov, but he wrote copiously under 
the pen-name of Lenin, which he ultimately adopted. His brother 
had been hanged by the authorities for his part in a student rising 
Some years previously. E : 

At the Socialist Congress of 1903, Lenin had differed with 
others on the doctrine of Socialism, and his brand became known 
as Bolshevism. His following was known as the Social Democratic 

! From the Russian word *bolshe?, meaning *more?, as opposed to 
Menshevism, a name derived from the Russian word ‘menshe’, meaning 
"fewer? or ‘less’. 
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To ensure loyalty of the armed forces ‘commissars’, a new title 
and post, were appointed to all armies and commands, where they 
sat in a political advisory capacity, holding a watching brief. 
These commissars, as representatives of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, replaced the Tsarist governors in the provinces as well. 
This principle tended to spread and the Bolsheviks were quick to 
take advantage, placing their men in key positions whenever they 
could. 

Kerensky toured the fronts in an effort to project the army into 
action, disbanding some units, reforming others, curtailing the 
powers of the commissars and those assumed by the Soldiers’ 
Committees, and encouraging the officers to assert their authority. 
The army was passive, with only the artillery, whose discipline 
and morale were better, fighting on against the Germans in places. 
Kerensky’s efforts were to a degree successful in stirring the 
almost inert bulk of the army into life, and an offensive got under 
way in July. The Russians had a few small victories at first, but 
the momentum soon ran down, and within days the Germans had 
recovered and were pushing them back again. By September the 
Russian army was in retreat, and then both sides settled down in 
the trenches for the winter. 

Meanwhile Trotsky, a live-wire, was reorganizing the bands of 
Red Guards in Petrograd and converting them to the Bolshevik 
cause. He instilled discipline and purpose into them. Distur- 
bances in the cities, especially in Petrograd, followed the news of 
army defeats, and the Red Guards became openly more con- 
temptuous of the Duma authority. Street scuffles with troops 
loyal to the Provisional Government ensued, and the Red Guards 
were temporarily eclipsed. Lenin at once went into hiding, while 
Trotsky, the key figure, carried on a little longer, but soon he too, 
With others, was put into prison. However, the Bolsheviks re- 
Mained active, working frantically to undermine the will of the 
army to fight, so that it could not be used against them in the 
future, Everywhere their agents echoed subversive slogans. 

In August 1917, General Kornilov replaced Brusilov as the 
Commander-in-Chief, and at once recognizing the Red menace 
rising in Petrograd, advocated the use of force to suppress 1t. He 
also pressed for more authority to tighten up army discipline and 
Power to curb the commissars and the Soldiers’ Committees. In 
September, Kornilov, a supporter of the Provisional Government, 
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feeling that it was not capable of suppressing the subversive 
elements and thinking that he had the backing of at least the 
larger part of his command, began to move towards Petrograd. 
Kerensky, who had become the Prime Minister, was alarmed and 
regarded this as an army revolt against his government. Instead 
of co-operating with General Kornilov, as Kornilov had hoped, 
he did the opposite and called upon the whole of Petrograd to 
help him defend the Revolution. He issued arms from the arsenals 
and Red Guards reappeared in the streets in greater strength than 
ever to claim their full share of this unexpected hand-out, being 
allocated at least 5,000 rifles. 
General Kornilov, who was half Kirgiz by birth, had been cap- 
tured by the Germans in I9IS, when a brigade commander. He 
had escaped to become one of the more colourful Tsarist gener als 
of the war. He had socialist sympathies, and when commanding 
the garrison at Petrograd had effected the arrest of the Tsar and 
his family at the palace at Tsarskoye Selo (now Pushkin).! Keren- 
Sky assumed the position of Commander-in-Chief and ordered 
the troops to detain Kornilov, which they did. As he really only 
had the support of his Officers, Kornilov found his army melting 
and he himself was kept in detention, . 
Trotsky, With other Bolsheviks, had been released from prison 
during the Korniloy threat to the capital. He resumed his work © 
Strengthening the Red Guards and forming a central controlling 
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and were formed into small units. Apart from the rifles gained by 
illicit means and those acquired in Kerensky’s hand-out, Trotsky 
also persuaded the arsenal to let him have another 10,000 small 
arms. Ammunition also seems to have been adequate for street- 
fighting purposes. 

In October, another All Russia Congress of Soviet and Soldiers’ 
Committee representatives was due to assemble in Petrograd. 
Through Trotsky, Lenin held a dominant position in the Petro- 
grad Soviet, but the majority of the other representatives did not 
necessarily either agree with him or acknowledge his leadership. 
Therefore the Bolsheviks decided to forestall what might develop 
into a reverse for them and to seize power immediately. Lenin 
returned to the capital in disguise; he was always cautious about 
his personal safety. 

_On October 25th, 1917, by the Russian calendar? Trotsky, with 
his Red Guards, commenced taking over the capital by force. This 
was done by the Bolsheviks working in conjunction with the 
Anarchists and other left-wing extremists. For three days there 
was fighting in the streets, which ended in victory for the Red 
Guards when they finally subdued the forces loyal to the Pro- 
visional Government which were holding out in the Winter 
Palace. The sailors from Kronstadt lent their active support. 

Kerensky, who had slipped out of the city during the initial 
fighting, ordered units of the army to move in and restore order, 
but his instructions were not obeyed. The only steps taken were 
that a few hundred Cossacks marched towards Petrograd. As 
soon as the news of this was known, the Bolsheviks called on 
all to help them defeat Kerensky’s force. Red Guards and Red 
sailors marched out and a skirmish with the Cossacks took place 
near Tsarskoye Selo. The Cossacks, whose heart was not in the 
fight, broke off the action with the Bolsheviks, and Petrograd 
remained in Red hands. In the October Revolution fighting the 
Cossacks generally stood aside, and made their way homewards 
as soon as they were able. Trotsky rushed to the scene of the 
fighting at Tsarskoye Selo and demanded Kerensky’s arrest. 
However, defeated, Kerensky escaped from Russia with the aid 
Of the British agent, Bruce Lockhart, going first to France and 
then on to America, where he still lives. 

In Moscow similar events were taking place, the Red Guards 

1 November 7th, 1917, by the Western calendar. 
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Counter-Revolution and Sabotage). The CHEKA, under 
Dzerzhinsky, a sadistic Pole who had become a Bolshevik, 
formed security troops, set up concentration camps and prisons, 
and carried out arbitrary arrests and executions, as well as 
exercising Press censorship. A blood-bath ensued as persons out 
of sympathy with the Bolsheviks or in disagreement with them, 
as well as a host of Tsarist officials and intelligentsia, were shot. 
Many others were imprisoned and a rash of political trials broke 
out. 

Lenin began to sue for peace. He had come to power largely 
on the ‘ Make Peace Now’ slogan, and having deliberately broken 
down the morale of the Imperial army he knew it was in no fit 
condition to stand up to that of Germany. He ordered General 
Dukhonin, the Commander-in-Chief, to enter into peace 
negotiations, but the General hesitated, having some doubts as to 
the legality of Lenin’s government. Later, Dukhonin was killed 
by his own men. This and other incidents about this time in- 
fluenced many anti-Bolshevik Tsarist officers, cadets and other 
sympathizers into making their way southwards to form the 
embryo of the future ‘ White Forces’. 

When Dukhonin had hesitated, Lenin sent Krylenko, his Com- 
missar for War,? to make contact with the enemy, and eventually 
talks began at Brest-Litovsk. In December, the Germans agreed 
to a short truce, although in fact no fighting to speak of had taken 
place since before the October Revolution. 

The Allies made efforts to keep Russia in the war on their side. 
It is not generally known, but the embryo Red Army for a short 
Period had with it both British and French officers to advise and 
instruct. Small amounts of arms and other military supplies were 
also sent, but this did not last, for as soon as the Allies realized 
that Lenin was set upon making peace, they transferred their aid 
to the anti-Bolshevik forces accumulating inside Russia. Above 
all things Lenin wanted peace so that he could put his political 
theories into practice and bring all Russia under his domination, 
as the prelude to World Communism. 

When it was realized that the talks at Brest-Litovsk, led by 
Trotsky as Commissar for Foreign Affairs on the Russian side, 
Were not progressing favourably, it was painfully obvious that a 

1 Sometimes shown as ‘V.Ch.K’. 
2 Who also was appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
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nothing else with which to defend themselves. The attempt to 
form the Red Volunteer Army on the lines envisaged had been a 
failure. Exact figures are rather vague, and although it grew in size 
to over 40,000, it is thought that the true volunteers were in the 
minority. The majority of the ‘volunteers’ were ex-soldiers who 
had been forced by economic and political pressures to join, and 
who, having absorbed the ‘Make Peace Now’ propaganda, were 
not over keen on marching off to war again. 

The Red Guards formed the main armed bulwark of the Bol- 
Shevik Government during its first six to nine months of office 
until, in fact, the new Red Army, under Trotsky's guidance, 
began to take shape in the summer of 1918. Such little fighting as 
was done during this period, either against the Germans or the 
anti-Bolshevik forces of the interior, was done either by the Red 
Guards, the Red sailors, or the various partisan bands that roamed 
the countryside, paying lip-service to Lenin's Government. 

They were, it is true, aided to a certain extent by the Red 
Volunteer Army, which was hastily formed on the triangular 
System into small infantry battalions of three companies, each of 
about 150 men, and sent off to the front, but its discipline was 
poor and its fighting ability distinctly limited. The fact that 
‘leaders’ were elected by the men, and the Soldiers’ Committees 
tan the regiments much as they chose added to confusion and lack 
of purpose. The sailors at times were even less disciplined than 
the soldiers, and therefore could not be relied upon to put up a 
Protracted fight, although they individually possessed ample 
Offensive spirit. 

In February 1918, the Brest-Litovsk peace negotiations broke 
down, causing an alarmed Bolshevik Government to decree a 
Beneral re-arming of Russia in defence of the new Socialist State. 
Two days later the Germans resumed activity on their Eastern 
Front, and Lenin was compelled to call upon all to support him 
In a ‘Peoples’ War.’ 

Detachments of the Red Guards, together with groups of the 
tabble of the Red Volunteer Army, were rushed to the front, but 
they put up little effective resistance to the enemy as, being in the 

orm of semi-independent formations, they lacked co-ordinated 
action. Flushed with patriotic and political excitement they caused 
a brief check to an advancing German column near Pskov, the 
Event referred to at the beginning of this chapter, which the 
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Once this decision was reached the task of putting it into practice 
was given to Trotsky, who was made Commissar for War. This 
appointment was not unanimously approved within the Bolshevik 
Party, as Trotsky, a tactless man, had already made enemies. 

Trotsky, as Commissar for War, set about this work with 
characteristic energy and singleness of purpose, and the credit for 
forging the Red Army should rest mainly with him, as he was the 
prime organizer. Trotsky deserves the title of ‘Father of the Red 
Army’ more than any other individual. 

The true date of birth of the Red Army is April 22nd, 1918, on 
which date a decree was issued by the Bolshevik Government, 
ordering conscription of all workers and peasants, it being con- 
sidered that others were not worthy to be trusted with arms to 
defend the state. The new army was known officially as the ‘Red 
Army of Workers and Peasants’, a title it retained until 1946, 
although this soon became abbreviated and it was generally 
known simply as the ‘Red Army’. 

The Revolutionary Military Council* was technically in charge 
of the war effort and the forming of this new army, but Trotsky, 
as its chairman, was the controlling, inspiring and dominating 
figure. Given the task by Lenin, Trotsky was left alone to his own 
devices by his chief, who, having confidence in his colleague, 
hardly ever interfered, except occasionally to step in to settle 
quarrels that perpetually flared up between the tactless Trotsky 
and rising revolutionary figures, such as Stalin. . 

Trotsky was all for a strong central command and a centralized 
plan of operations, as well as control of supplies vital to the war 
effort. In the early days he came into head-on conflict with petty 
leaders of the many Red Guard formations and partisan bands 
Who favoured guerrilla-type warfare, and who disliked too much 
central authority being imposed upon them. It took him almost a 
year to achieve this object, but achieve it he did, although his 
methods were cold and ruthless. 

Trotsky was determined to construct the new Red Army on 
Conventional lines, and he accepted advice from ex-Tsarist officers 
on military matters, rather than be influenced by the so-called 


When all males of 20 years of age were liable to serve for six years, although 
Certain categories, such as students, Were able to serve for a lesser period 
9f time. This only applied to the Slavonic races. : 

1 Sometimes translated as the Revolutionary War Council. 
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Marxist methods of waging war. This did not endear him to the 
revolutionaries, many of whom, such as Voroshilov and Budenny, 
had pet theories they wanted adopted. For example, one of his 
first instructions was to stop positions of command being filled by 
election by the men. 

` Eventually, in July 1918, the first Commander-in-Chief, Kry- 
lenko, vacated this position, which he had held in conjunction 
with that of Commissar for War until superseded by Trotsky, to 
become the Bolshevik prosecutor in the political trials, and in his 
place Trotsky appointed General Vatsetis, an ex-Tsarist officer. 
General Brusilov and a few other senior ex-Tsarist officers also 
remained inconspicuously on Trotsky's staff. He fully realized 
that few Bolsheviks were capable of taking on senior staff appoint- 
ments or army commands in the field, and that the Red Army was 
desperately short of efficient officers. This he remedied by em- 
ploying ex-Tsarist army officers, a policy not liked by many 
revolutionaries. 

These officers he introduced as ‘military specialists’. The 
expressions ‘officer’ and ‘other rank’, and in fact all distinguish- 
ing ranks and insignia, had already been abolished. In theory all 
were equal now, addressing each other as ‘Comrade’. Some he 
recruited by appealing to their patriotism, while others were 
brought in by threats. They were placed as inconspicuously as 
possible in positions on the staff, as advisers, or as commanders in 
the field. This, to some extent, eased the officer problem for 
Trotsky in the new Red Army. 

As there was doubt as to their complete reliability or loyalty to 
the Bolshevik cause, it was necessary that safeguards should be 
taken, so Trotsky introduced political watchdogs, and so started 
the system of ‘dual command ^, each military commander having 
a political officer! paired off with him with power to countermand 
his orders. This was really a continuation and development of the 
commissar system begun by the Provisional Government, but 
carried to greater extremes. 

Although this system of dual command was introduced to be a 
tein and a check on ex-Tsarist officers, it was decided that it was 
such a sound one that it should at once be extended to the whole 
of the Red Army, every commander, right down to company level, 
regardless of whether his loyalty was in doubt or whether he was 

* Known as *Politichesky Rukovoditel’, or ‘Politruk’. 
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an ex-Tsarist officer or not, being paired off with a political officer. 

The Imperial army had been completely broken down and its 
formations dissolved. No attempt was made to reassemble the old 
units as such, but instead the men were re-formed into completely 
fresh ones, which, as may be guessed, caused some confusion at 
first. Directions came from Trotsky as to the system to be adopted 
of numbering and naming regiments, which, although a little 
erratic, brought a touch of order to the scene in a surprisingly 
short time. Periodic directions followed as to the strengths, estab- 
lishments and arms of the various formations, but this was harder 
to enforce, and little attempt was made at first to standardize, 
with the result that for a long time hardly any two regiments were 
identical in composition. 

The war-weary peasants made reluctant soldiers, and Trotsky 
was faced with the problem of large-scale desertion and low 
morale. This he countered by forming Red Cells,? consisting of 
between 15 and 30 trusted Party members, in as many units as 
Possible, whose task was to boost sagging morale and to breathe 
life and loyalty to the Bolshevik Party into the men. This system 
of Red Cells within units was a success, so much so that at critical 
times Trotsky transferred hundreds of them from one formation 
to another, and from one front to another to great advantage, 
especially during the ebb and flow along the battle fronts in the 
Civil War, : 

_ Trotsky, believing in and working for strong central control in 
his new Red Army, maintained direct contact with all the senior 
commanders’, each of whom he appointed personally. Trotsky 
had no faith in ‘elected’ officers: all were appointed, and many 
Were vetted by him, especially for the senior appointments He 
-Set up a mobile headquarters on a train, so that complete with his 
Working staff he could get quickly from place to place to give 
instant decisions on problemsencountered. This achieved wonders 
11 a very short time, bringing comparative order from near chaos. 
The Imperial Russian army, which had stood so much, so 
Stoically, before disintegrating under internal stresses, was dis- 
Solved completely, and from its ashes rose the phoenix of the new 
Red Army of Workers and Peasants, weak, tottering and sickly. 
But under Trotsky’s strong, shrewd guidance, care and control, it 

lived, thrived and daily grew in strength and vigour. 

1 Also referred to as the ‘Party Collective’. 
4I 


CHAPTER II 


The Civil War 


he new Russian Government was at once beset by wolves 

from within that were forming into packs to devour it. 

Following the October Revolution a natural reaction to 
Bolshevik excesses was the development of anti-Bolshevik armed 
groups where conditions were favourable, until a state of civil war 
had arisen. These anti-Bolshevik forces became generally known 
as ‘Whites’, and they were led usually by Tsarist senior officers, 
who rallied other Tsarist officers and cadets to them. The rank 
and file of the White forces consisted mainly of Cossacks, who 
had a long tradition of resistance to central authority, and whose 
ideas of government and freedom contrasted with those of the 
Bolsheviks. i . 

After the February Revolution the regular officers gave their 
allegiance to the Provisional Government, staying with their 
regiments and at their posts and jobs, despite increasingly adverse 
circumstances, but, as has been seen, the army degenerated and 
fell away from them. The October Revolution was the death blow 
to the former Imperial army, but although many officers were 
killed by their own men and more imprisoned, the bulk, whenever 
this was possible, drew to one side and waited to see what would 
happen. The army disintegrated and little more than the general 
staff, the cadet schools and the recruiting stations remained. The 
last-named were taken over by the Bolsheviks when they began to 
form their new Red Volunteer Army. 

Only a small handful of Tsarist officers joined the Red Volun- 
teer Army, while on the other hand, after the killing of General 
Dukhonin, a somewhat smaller handful, seeing or making the 
opportunity, joined the Whites, who were assembling on the outer 
petiphery of Bolshevik territory and beyond. However, the 
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majority of professional officers still preferred to wait and see, 
especially in Red-controlled areas. 

The anarchic state of the country cannot be over-emphasized, 
and the months following the October Revolution saw an increase 
in lawlessness owing to the lack of central governmental control. 
One must take into account the vast distances involved, coupled 
with scanty communications, which allowed armed bands to roam 
with impunity as long as they kept away from the large cities and 
heavily populated areas. Apart from the semi-independent Bol- 
Shevik forces, there were the Whites, while later came detach- 
ments of Allied troops, to which were added groups of Czecho- 
Slovakian, German and Austrian ex-prisoners-of-war. There were 
also countless armed bands of marauders, bandits or hungry 
Peasants who roamed about despoiling and looting. These be- 
came known as ‘Green Bands’, and they admitted allegiance 
neither to the Reds nor the Whites, although temporary alliances 
Were contracted and lip-service frequently paid to both sides. 

Separatist movements sprang up, encouraged by the indepen- 
dence given to Finland, Poland and the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. They were, of course, occupied by German 
troops, as was the Ukraine. Local governments of a national 
character were set up in some parts of the country, safely remote 
from Moscow for the time being. A few Tsarist officers took an 
active part in these movements. General Kaledin, a Cossack 
general, for example, was elected Ataman of the Don Cossacks, 
and as early as June 1917 established an independent government. 

The first serious anti-Bolshevik forces began forming in 
Southern Russia by the end of 1917, largely in the Cossack country 
9f the Don and the Kuban, which throughout remained main 
Centres of resistance to the Red Government at Moscow. A num- 
ber of Tsarist officers hostile to the Bolshevik régime made their 
way southwards, one of the most prominent being General Alek- 
Seev, a notable administrator and strategist, who gathered a few 
Other senior officers around him in this cause. 

General Alekseev had been the commander on the Western 
Dont in 1915, and later became the Chief-of-Staff to the Tsar. 

uring May and June 1917 he was Commander-in-Chief ame 
the Provisional Government, and when Kerensky himself tool 
over this appointment, Alekseev became his Chief-of-Staff. This 
general had a forceful personality and was just the type of leader 
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to unite the Whites. When he raised his banner many were 
attracted to it, and he became in a short space of time the focal , 
point of White cohesion. However, he caught pneumonia and died 
early in 1918. His sudden death was a great loss to the White 
armies, and had General Alekseev lived the Civil War might have 
followed a different course. 

General Kornilov, who had made the unsuccessful move 
towards Petrograd in September 1917, and who had been arrested 
by his own men, escaped in December and made his way south- 
wards to join General Alekseev. Kornilov then moved to the area 
of the Caucasus, where he formed what became known as the 
‘White Army of Volunteers’, which consisted in the first place of 
about 3,000 Tsarist officers and some cadets. 

Another Cossack general, Krasnov, declared for the Whites, and 
at once set to work organizing Cossacks in the Don region. His 
force, mainly cavalry, soon rose to a strength of some 40,000 men. 

General Denikin went to the Kuban area, where he, too, soon 
had a small, but valuable Cossack force ready to move against the 
Reds. The Kuban region is that adjacent to the Kuban River, 
which rises in the Caucasus mountains and runs into the Sea of 
B It has been peopled by Cossacks since the eighteenth cen- 

ry. 

: A further Cossack general, Dutov, recruited a White force, con- 
sisting chiefly of Cossacks, in the area of the south Urals and the 
Volga River, while another general, Khanzin, built up a small 
White army to the north of Kazan, again with a preponderance of 
Cossack cavalry in it. 

Another personality who can be mentioned at this stage is 
Admiral Kulchak, who declared for the Whites. The admiral had 
commanded both the Baltic and the Black Sea fleets in World 
War I, as well as being something of a famous explorer. He made 
his way to Eastern Siberia and began organizing and co-ordinating 
anti-Bolshevik activities there. The formation of these several 
White forces took time. 


As will be seen the White & i i ing stages 
dPiheronfietamini orces consisted in the opening stag 


y of Tsarist regular officers and Cossack rank 
go ds and although other secs were recruited as the Civi 
eo this tended to be the pattern of the composition 

T out: the backbone of resistance was Cossack. 
€ word ‘Cossack’ is from the Russian *kazak', a word of 
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bree origin meaning ‘free warrior’. Originally of a mixed 
madic warrior race, they came to be used extensively by th 
Crimean Khanate and adjacent principaliti i dices 
op hat eer ae a P palities as irregular troops 
Murs y, when they became generally known as 
b ov i arge communities of Cossacks arose in the regions 
de uban, the Don, the Dnieper and the Urals. They elected 
Es own leaders, who were known as atamans, or hetmans. 
m cem: contacts with expanding Russia were generally hostile, 
Tis ugh Russia employed them as irregular and frontier troops. 
kom dires gradually brought under Russian control, but were 
ers to retain their own special form of government. The 
s z excelled at horsemanship and were mainly used as 
ie "ia heir picturesque dress was adopted from the natives of 
niim is mountains, and other Cossack traditions developed 
bir e years. They became valuable to the Russians as soldiers, 
sin used them extensively, for example, in their conquest of 
iberia. They figured in many notable Russian battles, and in 
most border skirmishes. 
iae Russian Government established Cossack settlements at 
E an, Orenburg, in Siberia, Trans-Baikalia and in certain 
r areas. Later some other non-Slavic peoples, such as the 
Kalmucks and the Bashkirs, were also officially classed as 
Cossacks. In the Imperial army Cossacks were obliged to serve in 
dis Cosenth units. During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
ey Were used as a mounted gendarmerie in the cities and became 
E s for the role they played in quelling civil disturbances. 
he Cossacks were hostile to the Reds and, immediately 
Shes ide February Revolution, several Cossack communities 
fen" ds transform themselves into small republics, and a 
aledin, th, -Cossack Union was established under General 
4 Sent e Don Cossack Ataman. After the October Revolution 
other oo League was set ups consisting of Cossacks and 
During : ipe peoples, but it soon disintegrated. A 
as took ta € opening months of the Civil War such operations 
the Y rs ce Were ofa guerrilla nature, as neither the Reds nor 
trügsle z eons fully the immensity and bitterness of the 
ih Piidene pa were few signs of co-ordination or planning 
demande” he Ukraine, which had declared itself to be in- 
under th b swarmed with bands of Red Guards and partisans 
eir local leaders, and on to this scene came a Tsarist 
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colonel named Muraviev, who had come over to the Reds, bring- 
ing some regiments with him. He nominally came under the 
orders of Antonov-Ovseyenko,! who had been entrusted by the 
Bolsheviks with the task of clearing the south of Whites. 

Muraviev united several local forces and moved against the 
Ukranian Rada, or National Assembly, at Kiev, which in Feb- 
ruary I917 had made a separate peace with Germany. A strong 
nationalist trend had been developing in this area since the begin- 
ning of the century. The Red field commander had some success 
and chased the Ukranian Rada from Kiev. He cleared a large sec- 
tion of the Ukraine of White and Green partisan forces, but 
pe committed many atrocities and left a trail of blood in his 
wake. 

A few weeks later when peace with Germany was made, both 
the Germans and the Austrians began to move forward to take 
over the territory accorded to them by the treaty. They flooded 
into the Ukraine in particular, where Muraviev held a tem- 
porarily dominant position. Muraviev had to fall back and the 
Germans took Kiev. 

About the same time, early in February 1918, White Cossacks 
moved into this region from the opposite direction. Under 
Muraviev, the Red forces pushed them back again. Muraviev was 
then sent south-westwards by his superior, Antonov-Ovseyenko, 
against the Rumanians. Energetic and capable, he managed to 
press back both the Rumanians and the Germans in a few places 
and to contain them in others. 

Eventually the weight of the German forces was too much and 
they took Kharkov, brushing aside the opposition from the Reds 
in that sector, who by this time were held together by Voroshilov.” 
Realizing how critical the situation was, Voroshilov decided to 
gather together what forces and material he could salvage and 


: Antonov-Ovseyenko was one of the chief organizers of the Octobet 
Revolution who did as much as anyone to ensure its success. An 0 d 
revolutionary who had been prominent in the 1905 Revolution, he had 
personally led the storming of the Winter Palace and arrested the members 


of the Provisional Government making their last stand there. Then he 
took an active 


rh part in the street fighting in Petrograd. ; 
P edid een divided views as to whether Voroshilov was the i 

leader, or whether he i ith Vorosn 
E A was something less. T'oday, with 


aba i the ruling régime, his role in these events is faintly 
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march right across the Ukraine, the Donets Basin and the Don 
country to Tsaritsyn.* 

His group of Red Guards and armed partisans amounted to 

some 15,000, to which were added another 30,000 or so followers 
and sympathizers. Voroshilov decided to move along the railway 
lines, fighting his way forward against German troops, White 
Cossacks and Green Bands. These Red soldiers became the basis 
of what developed into the Red 5th Army. Not only did Voro- 
shilov successfully bring this large body across this wide expanse 
of hostile country, but he also brought with him several train- 
loads of munitions and stores. His march began in April 1918, 
and in June he limped into Tsaritsyn, which he found to be par- 
tially invested and periodically under pressure from General 
Krasnov's White Cossacks, who were making raids and forays in 
increasing strength. 
_ The other theatre of fighting during the winter of 1917-18 was 
in the large tracts of territory between the River Volga and the 
southern part of the Ural mountain chain, where an anti-Bolshevik 
centre arose around the city of Orenburg, on the River Ural. 
Orenburg had been originally founded as one of the fortresses on 
the old Orenburg Fortified Line in 1735, to keep back the Tartars. 
This city was held by General Dutov and his White Cossacks, but 
in January 1918, it was attacked and taken by the Red Com- 
mander, Blyukher, who had brought three groups of Red sailors 
for the purpose from the Black Sea Fleet. 

Dutov escaped and made his way to Uralsk, the centre of the 
Ural Cossack community, where he set to work to raise fresh 
White forces. Blyukher remained in the region of the southern 
Urals, where he tried to supplement his force by recruiting in the 
numerous prisoner-of-war camps in the area. 


The ensuing weeks saw a number of clashes between the two 


leaders, Dutov and Blyukher, most of which were sketchy and 


indecisive, owing to the huge space available for manceuvre. How- 
the upper hand when the so- 


ever, Blyukher seemed to be getting 
far neutral ‘Czech Legion’ declared for the Whites and thus 
changed the balance of force against him. 

The Czech Legion had a strength of about 55, 


1 The name of Tsaritsyn was changed to Stalingrad in 1 


Volgograd in 1961. 
2 Some authorities insist 40,000 only. 
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of the few well-armed and disciplined bodies in that part of the 
world at this period. Originally it had begun as a small division 
within the Imperial army, formed in 1914 by Czechs living in 
Russia, and had been slowly swelled by Czech deserters who had 
gone over to the Russian side from the Austrian army and also 
by Czech prisoners-of-war who volunteered to fight under 
the Russian flag against their former masters. The country 
now known as Czechoslovakia was then part of the Austrian 
Empire. > 

The Czech Legion, as it came to be called, had mainly through 
the mediation of the Allies, the French in particular, been given 
permission to leave Russia by way of Siberia. The Allied inten- 
tion was that it should be shipped from the Far East to fight on 
the Western Front in Europe. This move had actually begun and 
the Czech Legion was making its way eastwards across Russia 
and was in fact well strung out along the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
with its temporary headquarters at Chelyabinsk, when in May 
1918 it turned against the Reds. 

Friction with the local Red soviets, who, acting on instructions 
of the Bolshevik Government, wanted to disarm it, increased as it 
moved eastwards. Blyukher had unsuccessfully endeavoured to 
suborn it to his own ends. However, primarily concerned with the 
independence of Czechoslovakia, General Gaida, one of the more 
Prominent detachment commanders, and the political leaders 
with him, eventually fell in with an Allied suggestion that, ID 
return for recognition and support, the Czech Legion should stay 
in Russia and help stabilize a new Eastern Front which the Allies 
bed anxious to establish. The Czech Legion agreed to join the 
p forces that were already beginning to receive Allied 4 of 
i § on the spot, the Czech Legion took possession of mos 

e main-line railway stations on the Trans-Siberian Railways 
Sis the exception of Irkutsk. Already on June 8th, 1919: J s 
modd xm Was made, the Czechs had taken S TUE 
River Vat 9 the breaking of Bolshevik power to the east vern- 
a ga, and as the result a number of anti-Bolshevik 8° 

‘Ate Sprang up at various centres. tas 
Nes sa to the new Bolshevik Government ceased rap int 
the princi JF when, after a pause, with differing eae res 

at were vs Allies decided to support the anti-Bolshev!* 

using within Russia, with the object of encouraging 
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formatio. 
the Central pe Front, designed to draw off divisions of 
po the Red scia the Western Front, as well as to over- 
S so ; z 
widely te o various White leaders became established in 
food, clothin m of the country, officers, arms, ammunition, 
Allies. Duri E yo other supplies were dispatched to them by the 
Whiteforces E e whole of 1918, as soon as the shape of the 
somewhat hal ‘yo clear, this policy was pursued, but only ina 
concerned ther earted manner, as in most of the Allied countries 
Intervention, ‘an reservations and some dissent. 
French and Itali egan and practical support was also given. 
the Black Sea lan ‘troops were landed on the northern shore of 
Another small m British troops on the north-east shore as well. 
Whites in ee force began moving from Persia to aid the 
British force | a Russia. In the far north, yet another small 
afterwards € ed at Murmansk in June 1918, and a few weeks 
by the sea hee Sate small force reached Archangel, open only 
these two latt | É om May to October. The original intention of 
the Russian s. r British forces was to march into Finland to aid 
too late. In pl oops there against the Germans, but they arrived 
towards Mesa ce of this original plan another vague one to march 
In Nove min was substituted. 
White heso er 1918, a British Military 
vided offic quarters in southern Russia. 
had brou E and supplies, and it had been t 
Inthe > : P Czech Legion over to the White side. 
Siberian x e Japan, anxious to gain a strong foothold on the 
the Whites j^ and, gladly agreed to land armed forces to support 
Suaded to i was a more reluctant ally and was only per- 
Tooted suspici armed forces to the Far East because of her deep- 
limit their f, ion of Japan. Both America and Japan agreed to 
8,500, whi pee to 7,000 men each, but the Americans landed * 
2500, which caused the Japanese as a riposte to boost their con- 


ün 

denda. n 50,000. Later it was increased to 100,000, and the 
By Au gan to overrun the eastern part of Siberia. 

Were on} ES St 1918, it had become patently clear that the Allies 
Crush the gest co-operating in supporting the Whites to 
or help, but shevik Government. Lenin turned to the Germans 
Murder of ui was too late; they had lost faith in him since the 
» eir Ambassador in Moscow in July of that year, 
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when all secret financial aid had ceased. In this month there had 
been an armed revolt in the new Red capital by a faction that 
intended to seize the Kremlin. Once more the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment owed its continued existence in power to the loyalty of the 
Lettish troops guarding it. 

In December 1918, a month after the end of World War I, the 
Bolshevik Government broadcast a plea for peace with the Allies, 
but this was ignored, as all thought that the Reds would be 
crushed within months by the gathering strength of the Whites. 
Generally speaking, despite the setbacks in the area of the Urals 
and the Ukraine, the year of 1918 was one of consolidation and 
hope for the White forces in the various parts of Russia, although 
it had begun badly for them in the south, their main bastion. 

Not only did the one potentially great leader, General Alekseev, 
die, but in March that dashing general Kornilov was killed in 
action. On his death Denikin, who had been a divisional com- 
mander during the war, assumed command of all the White 
forces in south Russia. Another blow fell when General Kaledin; 
who had originally been a source of inspiration and a rallying 
point for both Tsarist officers, cadets, and Cossacks, when de- 
feated by the Reds, committed suicide. ` 

Another White misfortune was the policy, dictated by General 
Denikin, of returning the land to the original landlords in the 
territory under White control. This at once alienated the mass of 
the peasants, who at this stage were by no means sympathetic 
towards the Bolshevik Government, which they considered had 
deceived them over the land distribution promises. Denikin $ 
policy in this respect made recruiting of men increasingly 
difficult, and as time went on the peasants chose the Reds as the 
lesser of two evils. In the meantime matters were not eased by the 
bickering and jealousy among the various White personalities» 
especially between Denikin and Krasnov. 

Returning to the Red Army in May 1918, Trotsky set uP ? 
Central Operation Department, the object being to control the 
many still semi-independent groups of Red Guards and partisans 
Which he was in the process of converting into regularized forma- 
tions. It took him some time to achieve this aim. Trotsky 2150 
Continued—against no small opposition within the Party—W! 
his policy of co-opting and persuading Tsarist profession: 
officers to serve in the Red Army. Their numbers increased, a0! 
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as they did so a skein of purpose, efficiency and centralization 
began to be discernible.! 

The Reds, generally speaking, despite continued heavy loss 
through desertion and the fact that large numbers of conscripts 
did not report for service, had ample men and arms, but lacked 
sufficient experienced officers throughout the Civil War. By the 
end of 1918, Trotsky reckoned that he had mustered some 800,000 
men into the new Red Army, and a month later it topped the 
million mark. By the end of 1919, it had soared to approximately 
three million. 

The Revolutionary Military Council, under the chairmanship 
of Trotsky, had originally been empowered to control the means 
of supplies to the forces. On this Council there were a few purely 
political members serving, who were not in full agreement with 
this. Neither were some of the other Bolshevik leaders. These 
overriding powers did not last long; and in November (1918) a 
Council of Labour and Defence was formed, headed by Lenin, 
with full powers to organize the resources of the country for war. 
Trotsky was merely a member, and so, incidentally, was Stalin. 

, The means of supply were taken from Trotsky's hands and 
given over to what is sometimes referred to as the Council for 
Army Supply. Krasin took over responsibility of building a rear 
area organization to supply the armies at the fronts, and he em- 
ployed a number of Tsarist officers. Krasin was something of a 
paradox, being a long-time revolutionary, which activity he 
alternated with working as a manager for an important German 
commercial undertaking. He became a Bolshevik and his immense 
business skill and technical knowledge, unusual amongst his 
contemporaries, were of inestimable value to the young Red 
Government.? 

The Red Army began to get under way as a unified body. 
During the first months of the Civil War the numbers taking part 


1 There were about 55,000 regular army officers serving in the Imperial 
army in 1914. By December 1918, it has been estimated that about 20,000 
Tsarist officers were serving with the Red Army. Not all these were 
regulars, as there had been huge infusions of reserve and war-time officers 
drafted into the Imperial army to cater for expansion and make good the 
heavy losses in action. There had been perhaps about 300,000 officers of 
different categories serving in 1917. 

2 Krasin later, between 1922 and 1926, became Ambassador in turn to 
both Britain and France. 
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on both sides were surprisingly small, as the majority of the 
peasants remained indifferent and passive until they were 
relentlessly swept into the maelstrom. As a matter of interest, both 
the Red and the White armies were of similar make-up through- 
out, both having officers who were professionals or drawn from the 
educated and professional classes. The rank and file on both sides 
were mainly peasants, the Reds having a much larger proportion 
of industrial workers and the Whites of Cossacks. 

While most of the officers and leaders of the Red Army were 
Tsarist officers, with few exceptions they were kept as discreetly 
as possible in the background and their exploits seldom given 
publicity. Rough, uncouth leaders of peasant stock claimed what- 
ever honour and glory were going. Despite their lack of education 
and formal knowledge of military matters, a number with a flair 
for leadership came to the fore. They formed a colourful collec- 
tion. 

Voroshilov we have met. Another swashbuckling character 
was Semen Budenny who, having joined the cavalry as a trooper 
in 1903, fought both in the Japanese War of 1905 and World War I 
in the ranks. He joined the Bolshevik Party in 1918, when he 
blossomed out into a dashing cavalry leader, complete with larges 
fierce cavalry moustache. 

Another who came to the fore was Michael Frunze, a pro- 
fessional revolutionary, who had been active in the 1905 revolt 
and in the Bolshevik seizure of Moscow in the October Revolu- 
tion. A contrast to Budenny, he was the cold, clever, calculating 
type. After serving for a period on Trotsky's staff, engaged in 
organizing on paper the future Red Army formations, he was 
appointed to command the Red 4th Army at Samara. 

Of the others who rose to command armies in the Civil War 
can be mentioned Gaai, who had been an actor, Khussin, who 
had been a barber and Shchadenko, who had been a tailor. 
Another was Kotovsky, an out-and-out bandit, who had finally 
been caught by the police and was in prison awaiting executio? 
when the February Revolution occurred. Under an amnesty be 
was released and at once became a Bolshevik. Yet another bandit 
leader who espoused the Red cause and became an army COP 
mander was Dumenko, a wild Cossack, who had spent much of 
his life in conflict with authority. 

One of the exceptions to this plebeian band of army com 
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manders was Michael Tukhachevsky, a conventional product of 
the Imperial army and of noble origin. He graduated from the St. 
Petersburg Military Academy in 1912, and was commissioned in 
a Guards Regiment. During World War I he was captured and 
then escaped, after which he went over to the Bolsheviks. 
Tukhachevsky was appointed to be one of the inspectors of the 
Red Army by Trotsky in April 1918, and shortly after that was 
made the Commissar for the defence of Moscow. His subsequent 
career in the Civil War can only be described as meteoric, as he 
rose to command one of the largest army groups at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

_ One other personality whom we have already met can be men- 
tioned when reciting the list of some of the chief Red military 
leaders of this period, and that is Vassily Blyukher, whose origin 
and true identity have been the subject of much speculation. His 
official, colourless, vague biography is probably false. This merely 
quotes him as being an old-time revolutionary without giving any 
precise details, an industrial worker who joined the Bolshevik 
Party in 1916, and who then took a more active part in matters 
beginning with the revolt at Samara. . 

Blyukher was a mystery-man, and no one knows what his true 
origin was, nor do we know today exactly how his life ended. 

Some were of the view that he was a German officer who had 
gone over to the Reds, others that he might have been a Czech, 
Bavarian, Austrian or Serb, who had emerged from one of the 
many prisoner-of-war camps in Russia. The fact that for some 
time he wore a dramatic black silk mask heightened speculation. 
The theory that he was a Tsarist officer does not seem to have 
much backing. 

Whoever he was, Blyukher turned out to be one of the shrewd- 
est soldiers produced in the Civil War, rivalled only in military 
brilliance perhaps by Tukhachevsky. He had come into promi- 
nence and had taken the leading part in the seizure of Samara by 
the Bolsheviks, when he was appointed a Military Commissar, 
then a vague title with undefined responsibilities. As we have 
seen, he later seized Orenburg and was soon skirmishing success- 
fully with the White general Dutov along the line of the Ural 
mountains. 

It can be said that the fortunes of the Bolshevik Government 
seemed to be at their lowest ebb in July 1918, at which time the 
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White forces had taken shape and Allied assistance to them was 
slowly increasing. The writ of Lenin’s government only ran in 
Moscow and Petrograd, and the circle of territory around Mos- 
cow in which the Reds had freedom of movement barely extended 
to 500 miles. 

World War I still dragged on, and to the West the Central 
Powers had moved their troops forward to a line in front of Pskov 
and Minsk. To the south-east were the Germans and the Aus- 
trians, who had moved to a line in front of Kiev and Kharkov, 
with the Rumanians behind them. To the south the Cossacks 
were uniting under General Denikin, and this was soon to become 
the most dangerous front. To the north of the Black Sea, near the 
Caucasus mountains and along the line of the Urals, lay White 
Cossack forces, those of General Dutov in the region of the River 
Volga, while those of General Khanzin were assembling to the 
north of Kazan, in Tartar country. 

In the arctic north, British troops were forming up to support 
the local anti-Bolshevik forces, causing Trotsky hastily to create 
the Red 6th Army, under Kuzmin, to block their advance south- 
wards. 

These hostile White forces, lying in wait and pointing towards 
Moscow, together with various others, did not in themselves 
form a continuous line such as the Western Front presented, but 
because of the extent of the terrain to be covered and the small 
numbers involved, they were studded in groups around the peri- 
phery. There was no rigid ‘front’ in that sense. Strategy playe 
little or no part at this stage and bodies of soldiers drifted this way 
and that, often intertwining their routes haphazardly about this 
vague ‘no man’s land’, " 

Generally, cavalry dominated such guerrilla fighting as ther : 
Was, and the Whites frequently had the advantage, as their ae 
were largely made up of mounted Cossacks, The Reds were ae 
in cavalry. Such ‘battles’ as there were, were dominated by t 
machine-gun, artillery playing little part, except when cities an 


: e 
towns were involved, when trench warfare was adopted by th 
defenders, 


Arriving at Tsar 
fusion verging on p 
River, Tsarits 
fied town in 1 


itsyn in June 1918, Voroshilov found qa 
anic. Situated on the west bank of the VO E 
yn had been founded as an outlying Russian for a 
589, since when it played a prominent part in ho 
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tilities with the early Cossacks, frequently being besieged, some- 
times captured and sometimes put to the sword and sacked. 

Tsaritsyn stood like a wedge, pointing southwards between the 
Cossack forces of General Krasnov, who was making sporadic 
attacks against the city, and the Don Cossacks, thus preventing 
their effective junction with the White forces to the east under 
Dutov. A mixed left-wing committee, not all of whom were 
Bolsheviks, was in charge of the defences and was not doing so 
well. Voroshilov, reputation enhanced by his recent march, was 
appointed to command the garrison and he set to work to put the 
defences in a better state. 

A large perimeter had to be defended with a comparatively 
small force, which eventually became the Red Ioth Army. To 
make the best use of the men available he impressed trains to 
stand by, ready to rush them from one danger point to another as 
required. He also commandeered all motor vehicles in the city 
for the same purpose. Makeshift armour-plating was fixed on 
both trains and motor vehicles, and units of specialized troops 
were formed to man and service them. 

The attacks of the Whites increased in severity and by August 
the situation was critical, as the perimeter was compressed in- 
wards. Reinforcements were urgently asked for, but at this stage 
Trotsky had none to send. The position worsened. 

Lenin sent Stalin to Tsaritsyn as Political Commissar to pair 
up with Voroshilov. The two men worked well together. Neither, 
especially Stalin, had much faith in the Tsarist regular officers 
Trotsky was employing in increasing numbers, and as things 
became blacker Stalin removed some of them. 'This made Trotsky 
furious, and Tsaritsyn became the scene of one of the notorious 
clashes between Stalin and Trotsky. . . 

By August Trotsky's headquarter train was well organized, and 
d on it enabled him to make direct and 
independent contact with Lenin. Apart from his own personal 
staff and advisers, the train carried a number of ‘experts’, whom 
he could drop off either to command units where commanders 
had failed, or who could organize special services where necessary. 
Travelling in this train, Trotsky visited front after front, and 
When things went wrong he ruthlessly liquidated, removed and 
reorganized. He himself referred to his headquarter train as *the 
vital shovelful of coal that keeps the dying fire alive’. 
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Trotsky arrived at Tsaritsyn and when he saw what was hap- 
pening demanded the liquidation of Voroshilov, but Stalin inter- 
vened direct to Lenin, and countermanded this and other instruc- 
tions of Trotsky’s. The outcome of the dispute was that Stalin 
was sent to the Ukraine as a Political Commissar and Voroshilov 
was removed but not liquidated. When he was finally compelled 
to leave Tsaritsyn in December 1918, Voroshilov left behind 
reasonably well-organized defences. 

j The revolt of the Czech Legion resulted in its occupying the 
city of Chelyabinsk, a trading centre in the Urals (known as the 
Gateway to Siberia), and linking up with White Cossack forces 
in that region. Blyukher, with his collection of Red troops, who 
happened at the time to be on the eastern side of the Ural moun- 
tain range, was cut off. 

When this happened, Trotsky recalled Muraviev and his units 
from the south-west, where he was in fairly successful contact 
with the Rumanians, and ordered him to the Eastern Front, along 
the Volga River, to take charge. Muraviev gathered together such 
detachments of Red soldiers as there were on the western side © 
the Urals and deployed them to meet the advancing Whites- 
These troops eventually became the Red 1st Army. 

The Czech Legion moved towards Ekaterinburg, where the 
local Red Soviet was guarding the Tsar and other members of the 
Imperial family. On June 16th, 1918, they were put to death by 
the local Reds, who had previously shot the Grand Duke Michael, 
ur Tsar s brother.! On J uly 25th, the Czech Legion took the city. 
Ec bi new theatre of war, Muraviev did not do so well. bea 
Tegbe ‘ice Kazan on August 7th, and already the m 
Mei ee Samara, situated on the Volga River, where "^ 
of the out à Pens ee crossed it. Samara was originally pev 
“i ei Ortress cities. Its name was changed to Kuybys her 
ibd er the individual who in collaboration with Blyuk 
n e p: for the Bolsheviks in 1917. Muraviev, and o us 

Y, fell back on Simbirsk, also on the Volga River» 

1 H 
TM ee Piik Government in Moscow denied all knowledge n 
1925 a number of indi er it was investigated on its pie den e 
Were executed, The local n Were brought to trial for it, of w e ha 
been planned by th cal soviet professed to believe that an Band to 
shoot the Tsar hos and was about to take place, and so dec! 

‘amily without trial to prevent this. 
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which the Czech Legion and other White forces crossed over in 
strength. Simbirsk was also an old fortified town, one of the key 
points on the Muscovite-Simbirsk Defence Line of the seven- 
teenth century. It was the birthplace of Lenin, and its name was 
changed in 1924 to Ulianovsk in his honour. 

Trotsky sent Tukhachevsky, the Commissar in charge of the 
Moscow garrison, out to the Red 1st Army to assist Muraviev and 
help stem the retreat. The two men disliked each other at first 
sight, and there were wide differences of opinion. Tukhachevsky 
had by this time accepted much of the Bolshevik creed, while 
Muraviev, a licentious mercenary leader by nature at the best of 
times, had not reformed one little bit. 

In fact, Muraviev had decided to change sides and was actually 
negotiating to join forces with the Czech Legion. A large propor- 
tion of the men fighting with him were those he had brought over 
from the Imperial army, and many others who had since joined 
were primarily influenced by the possibilities of loot. Bolsheviks 
were a minority, and Trotsky’s famous Red Cells had made little 
headway in this formation. Once he had decided to desert the 
Reds, preparatory to doing so, Muraviev arrested Tukhachevsky, 
but the detachment of soldiers detailed off to guard him were 
Letts, still faithful to the Bolsheviks. 

The Letts released Tukhachevsky, who personally shot 
Muraviev as soon as he was freed. A chaotic state of indiscipline 
and wavering loyalties was then let loose in the Red 1st Army, 
Which caused Trotsky to come steaming on to the scene at full 
Speed in his headquarter train. Muraviev's men were deserting in 
their hundreds, some forming themselves into marauding Green 
Bands and others going over to the Whites, or simply just dis- 
appearing. 

Ably assisted by Tukhachevsky, who was no whit less ruthless 
and bloodthirsty, Trotsky instituted a short, sharp reign of Red 
Terror. He shot one man in ten in the units that had retreated 
without orders, and many others accused or suspected of devia- 
tion or indiscipline. One complete Soldiers’ Committee of about 


twenty men was shot in front of the assembled regiment, in a unit 


that was accused of refusing to advance when ordered to do so. 

Another regiment, a Tartar one, which laid down its arms and 

demanded to be allowed to go home, was mowed down by 

machine-gun fire where it stood. This was not all, as the CHEKA 
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traced and killed the relatives of those who deserted to the Whites. 

The probable strength of the Red 1st Army may have been 
60,000 when Muraviev commanded days before, but when all the 
gun-smoke had cleared, Tukhachevsky was left with less than 
20,000 men with which to continue the campaign on the Eastern 
Front. It is obviously an understatement to say that discipline 
was restored and seditious elements rooted out. Several hundred 
of Trotsky’s Red Cells were injected, and during the next month 
Tukhachevsky had priority in reinforcements, which brought his 
Red 1st Army, of which he had been formally given command, up 
to its former strength. 

The problem at this Stage, as always, was not lack of men and 
arms—there were ample of both—but lack of trained officers able 
to command in the field. This kept the Red Armies? at the fronts 
comparatively small in relation to the mass that was mobilized. 
The armies in contact with the enemy were only increased in 
Strength in proportion to the number of competent officers who 
could be produced. Muraviey’s attempted desertion decided 
Trotsky to continue with this policy and not to rush matters. 

While this blood bath had been in progress, the Czech Legion 
advanced towards the city of Nizhny Novgorod on the Volga 
River, a major rail and river transport centre. Nizhny Novgorod 
had been founded as a fortress town many years before in the 
Russian struggles against the Tartars. In 1932 it was rename 
Gorky, after the famous Russian writer and friend of Stalin. 

By the end of August 1918, Tukhachevsky, with the aid of the 
Red Cells and a fresh supply of Tsarist officers, had pulled the 
Red rst Army together and was ready to begin operations against 
the Whites to the east, He first of all sent a large brigade gtoUP 
northwards to attack Kazan, whilst with the remainder of his 
army, numbering about 80,000 men by this time, he moved 
towards Simbirsk, He attacked this place on September gth, an 
vie d battle ensued. The Reds won and drove out the 
aria cy were rather dispersed. Khanzin, in the nort? 

nselled one plan of action, while Dutov, in the south, cou? 
selled another, Tukhachevsky's superior natural aptitude for war 
Won the day, and the following days too. 

1 *. 
mis authorities agree that a total of sixteen separate field armies Were 

1n action during the whole course of the Civil War. 
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Having taken Simbirsk and gained the use of the Volga River, 
Tukhachevsky next turned and made for Samara, held mainly by 
the Czech Legion, and he was successful in evicting the Whites 
from that city by October 8th. After this the fighting died down 
on the Eastern Front as the winter settled in. 

In November 1918, a coup at Omsk overthrew the local Direc- 
tory which was in control of that city and placed Admiral Kulchak 
In power as the Supreme Ruler of Russia and Commander-in- 
Chief of the White forces. This was not a universally popular 
move amongst the White leaders, especially in south Russia, as 
Kulchak was a comparatively indecisive personality, despite his 
service record, with no experience of politics. This could hardly 
be counted as a White advantage. 

While all this fighting had been in progress in the area of the 
Volga River and the Urals, Blyukher, with his small Red force, 
had remained isolated to the east of the mountains. He made 
several efforts to break through into European Russia, but was 
unsuccessful, as the various mountain passes and routes over 
them were firmly held by Cossacks. However, when Tukhachev- 
sky took Samara, Blyukher saw his chance and slipped over the 
Urals near Perm? in October 1918. 

_ Though isolated, Blyukher had not been idle, and during the 
eight months or so he had been behind the White lines he had 
Conducted a vigorous policy of sabotage; destruction and raiding. 
These exploits caught the attention of the Bolshevik leaders, who 
gave Blyukher a hero’s welcome in Moscow, the first of a number 
he was to receive in the course of his career. A short time after- 
wards, the Reds instituted a decoration, the Order of the Red 
Banner, especially for Blyukher.* Others later also received this 
Order, but Blyukher was the first. 

On the cessation of hostilities between Russia and the Central 
Powers in March 1918, large sections of former Russian territory 
had been occupied by their troops, including most of the Ukraine. 


. ! Perm was renamed Molotov in 1940, but reverted to its former name 
in 1957. 

* The conditions of the award were regularized in 1924, when the Order 
of the Red Banner became a purely military decoration for commanders 
in the field. Before 1919, the Reds gave their successful field commanders 
gold wrist watches. It is interesting to note the parallel with the early 
Chinese Red Army before it instituted formal decorations, which gave 
fountain-pens as awards for bravery and outstanding leadership in action. 
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When the Armistice Agreement was signed between Germany 
and the Allies in November of that year, German forces began to 
withdraw from these areas. Along the Russian western border the 
Baltic States and Poland had become independent, which caused 
no Allied anxiety, but the vacuum that appeared in the Ukraine 
did, so France persuaded the German troops to delay their de- 
parture until Denikin could take over. 

French troops were landed on the west shore of the Black Sea 
and British troops at Batum, to support the White forces in this 
projected occupation of the Ukraine. Advancing to take the for- 
merly German-held territory, both Denikin and Krasnov surged 
forward, and in the process the Red 2nd Army, defending the 
Don country, was hacked to pieces. 

Anxious about the situation in the south, Vatsetis, the Red 
Commander-in-Chief, advised Trotsky to deploy Tukhachevsky 
and the bulk of his Red 1st Army in that direction, Tukhachevsky 
was reluctant to leave the Eastern Front where he had gained 
the ascendancy, but Trotsky, despite Stalin’s attempted inter- 
ference, appointed Tukhachevsky to be the Second-in-Com- 
mand of the Southern Front. In the east, when Tukhachevsky 
moved, Red pressure eased and the scattered White forces, lying 
along the line of the Ural mountains, were able to regroup, 
preparatory to a spring offensive. 

During the latter months of 1918, and throughout the follow- 
ing year, Trotsky spent part of his time in Moscow organizing and 
co-ordinating, and the remainder shunting around the various 
fronts in his headquarter train. There is no doubt that whenever 
he arrived, usually when things were not going too well, he re- 
vitalized the whole theatre by his cruel and drastic methods. 

Under his guidance the Red Army was developing on a con- 
ventional basis. 'Trotsky continued to place great faith in his pro- 
fessional advisers, and when it was a matter of strategy, tactics OF 
organization, he invariably listened to and accepted their advice; 
ignoring that of the impetuous revolutionary leaders and politi- 
cians. He set up a commission of professional officers to study the 
part played by the Russian army in World War I to see what con- 
clusions could be drawn. Trotsky was for ever concerned with 
morale within the Red Army. This commission recommended a 
return to the esprit de corps of the old Imperial army, which had 
been so good that it had stood up to crushing defeats. Trotsky 
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accepted this recommendation and put it into practice as far as he 
was able. 

He also continued with his policy of enticing Tsarist officers 
and by 1919 he had over 40,000 of these ‘military experts ?’ serving, 
about half as field commanders or ‘leaders’, and the remainder in 
executive, training or staff appointments. As the Red Army grew 
in strength still more officers were required, and although he 
released all he could from the prisons and concentration camps 
and scooped up any others he could lay his hands on there were 
still Not enough, so he turned to the ex-warrant and non-com- 
Inissioned officers of the old Imperial army. In all over 200,000 of 
them were called up and either given positions as junior field 
Commanders at once, or sent on a short instructional course 
before being promoted. By the end of 1918 cadet schools were 
being reopened by the Reds. 

_ This shortage of trained officers, especially junior ones, con- 
tinued to be a handicap to the Red Army, limiting the number of 
battle-worthy formations that could be deployed against the 
enemy. Even by the end of 1920, when the strength of the Red 

My rose to the figure of over 5 million, only 16 field armies 
Could be produced fit for action, some of which were com- 
Paratively small in size. As can be deduced by a little simple 
arithmetic, throughout the Civil War there were many formations 
Which Trotsky was not able to commit to battle, or even allow too 
Near the front, owing to their reluctance and potential unreliability. 

In November 1918, it was decided to build up quickly 54 a 
antry and 4 cavalry divisions, and this was later to be increase 

Y another 30 divisions. Each infantry division was to be con- 
Structed on the triangular system of three brigades, each of bee 
regiments. The regiments in practice were more in the form 
battalions, varying from between 500 to 600 men. Fairly goo 
Progress was made with the target of infantry divisions, but be 
e in r919 little or nothing was done as regards the cavaty 

ement, 

The various field armies were still kept up to scratch by ie 
Constant infusions of Red Cells, the sprinkling of ginger an 
Cement, which Trotsky distributed as thickly as possible. At the 
Ume of the October Revolution it has been estimated that there 
Were probably just over 50,000 staunch members of the Bolshevik 

arty, and it is thought that a large number of them were sent first 
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of all into the Red Volunteer Army as Red Cells, and then, as 
they increased in number as the Party’s ‘schools’ began to func- 
tion, into the expanding Red Army. By 1920, the membership of 
the Bolshevik Party had risen to over 200,000, a large proportion 
of whom formed these vital Red Cells within the Red Army. 

As regards the conduct of the war, despite protests, through 
Stalin and others, from such then comparatively small fry as 
Voroshilov, who advocated partisan warfare, and Tukhachevsky, 
who wanted a strong regular force that would be able to sweep 
into Europe, carrying the Red flag and sword of Communism 
with it, emulating the hordes of Islam of former centuries, Trot- 
sky steadfastly maintained the course he had chosen, of not only 
building a conventional conscript army, but of using conven- 
tonal strategy and tactics. . 

The critical year of the Civil War, 1919, was one of small vic- 
tories by White armies advancing upon Moscow from three 
directions—the west, the south and the east—the impetus of 
which gradually ran down, when each was pushed back in turn 

Y the Reds. 

Tn the south, by the spring of 1919, Denikin, with Allied assis- 
tance, had built up his force to some 180,000 troops. He amal- 
gamated the other White forces in the south, and prepared to 
advance into the Ukraine. In all he had over 250,000 rifles, about 
5. field guns and a handful of British tanks and armoured cars. 
TE pushed forward on a two-pronged advance, himself with 
u € main part of his army aiming at Kharkov, and the other part, 

nder Vrangel, aiming at Tsaritsyn. A smaller body of mounted 

OSsacks, under General Mamontov, operated in between, to 

arass and divert, This movement went well, the Reds being 
pushed backwards. On May 24th, Denikin broke through the Red 
.0OPs screening Kharkov, and entered that city early the follow- 
ing month, E 
in es the right flank, Vrangel was successful in 
a B Tsaritsyn on July 1st. General Vrangel, a re i 
Veteran of the Japanese War of 1905, and had later comman T 
Vision, as well as holding several staff appointments 1n Worl 
sitet L He had joined Kaledin in 1917, and when the latter com- 
ited suicide, had joined Denikin. . -— 
bo enikin’s forces spread out in the Ukraine and a little la A 
th Kiev and Odessa were taken. By October 13th, he ha 
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arrived before Orel, less than 150 miles from Moscow, but by 
this time Denikin had outstretched himself, and this was the far- 
thest point northwards reached by his men. 

Turning to the east, Admiral Kulchak, the Supreme Ruler of 
Russia, spent the winter months preparing to advance on Moscow, 
in conjunction with, he hoped, the British forces at Murmansk 
and Archangel. Allied supplies in some quantities had been 
received, and he had over 90,000 troops all told. He held the line 
of the Urals, and his forces were roughly distributed as follows. 
General Khanzin, with his Army of Siberia, which was about 
32,000 strong, was to the north of Kazan, and General Dutov; 
with his Army of the West, amounting to about 50,000 men, Was 
south of that city. Farther south still in the space between the 
Urals and the Volga River, were both the Army of the South and 
the Volga Group, with about 10,000 men between them. In 
addition, there was the Czech Legion. , 

Kulchak's rear was fairly secure as the Czech detachments still 
occupied the main railway centres along the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way as far east as Irkutsk, the town near the southern end of Lake 
Baikal, which the Japanese had reached by November 1918. 
Admiral Kulchak's seat of government remained at Omsk, on the 
railway, from which the Bolsheviks had been ejected that year. , 

In March 1919, the White forces advanced westwards 1? 
strength, and by April were threatening Samara and Kazan, both 
of which were again in Red hands. They outflanked the Red sth 
Army, and the road to Moscow lay open, but Admiral Kulchak 
hesitated. True, the expected British operation from the nort 
did not materialize, but the fact was this was an extreme y 
favourable opportunity to exploit. That it was not taken ful 
advantage of perhaps must be laid at the door of Kulchak. His 
indecision and lack of appreciation of land strategy allowed this 
golden chance to pass. 

: When he realized the seriousness of the Red position, Trotsk A 
immediately dispatched Frunze to the east to stabilize the fro”! 
there and to hold the White advance. Frunze, who had just p 
viously been appointed to command the Southern Front; con 

taining four field armies, was one of the few genuine revolution" 
ary leaders with any military flair. He persuaded Trotsky f° 
recall Tukhachevsky from the Southern Front, which was P 
and Tukhachevsky, at the age of 26 years, was given comman : 
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the Red sth Ar 
flank my, which la i ; 
pipi pcidier 
hands down Edd a trial of strength, which Tukhach 
retreating White the Red commander was about pa f pd ie 
Which he did P eg he was ordered to turn and a s 
Tus days later.! e 7th, after which he moved fast and xis 
e troo : 7 
Dutov e Khanzin were definitely in retreat and th f 
selves being o i back to keep in line with him to pre te ^ 
Tulischevok utflanked. Somewhat naturally. bol pe e 
ordere d by d dem to pursue them hot-foot but dd = 
solidate. Once m ommander-in-Chief, Vatsetis. ie halt and pw 
was counterman dd Stalin intervened with Lenin, and the nis 
rotsky was fu led. The influence of Stalin was growing ioe 
OWever, us and gave his resignation to we om 
the true value ee accept it. Lenin by this time knew full well 
: ihe Red Army Aa and the results he was achieving. 
ee Were mec Pug developing, and more formations fit for 
= pe of the Red oa and accordingly reinforcements, in the 
: Ong, were sent nd and 3rd Armies, each just over 30,000 
Ty Toresa to the east. At the beginning of 1919 Tuk- 
ü anzin’s army, v ie passage of the Urals and got behind 
ihe Other two Bed ch he cut to pieces. By the end of January 
le Siberian plai Vainly, Kul flooding through this gap 0D to 
ISpersed for n. Vainly, Kulchak tried to collect in his widely 
» he White esto n the Red advance. 
"Ed sione s eit near Chelyabinsk, a major railway 
ut € remainder wl evsky, with his Red sth Army, closed in 
eda € Army of the gett Army of Siberia, but as he did 
‘ioe between two fi est, under Dutov, appeared in his rear. He 
m the city the res and in danger of being annihilated. How- 
atly industrial n had a population of over 50,000» predomi- 
m, with the r woren, and Bolshevik agents went amongst 
esult that large numbers were mustered to march 
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was fought on the slopes of the Urals in forest-type 
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Ufa j 
R a is ni 
: ievolutionaries the capital of the Bashkir Republi 
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country in which the cavalry of the Whites’ was at a disadvantage 
when faced by dismounted Reds. The Reds won and this proved 
to be the major defeat for the Whites in the east. Henceforth they 
were slowly pushed backwards and Omsk was entered on 
November 15th by Tukhachevsky. 

The White advance from the west, under General Yudenich, 
was launched from Estonia, where he had collected about 20,000 
men. During the winter months, and on into the summer, he had 
been receiving arms, supplies and other assistance from mainly 
British sources. 

Yudenich advanced successfully to within twenty miles of Petro- 
grad, when on October 13th he ran head-on into the hastily 
organized Army of Petrograd, which was strongly reinforced by 
Red sailors. The sailors at Kronstadt had in fact remained in 
comparative idleness during most of the Civil War. Trotsky was 
reluctant to call on them to help owing to their general indiscipline 
and unreliability. However, when danger threatened Petrograd 
they marched out in strength. Then followed two weeks fighting 
which went against the Whites, after which they were slowly 
pushed back into Estonia. " 

Faced with a Red invasion, the newly independent state in- 
terned and disarmed Yudenich's men. He had antagonized the 
Estonians by refusing to recognize their independence. 

October 1919 was perhaps the worst month for the Reds 
during the Civil War, with Denikin less than 150 miles from 
Moscow and Yudenich less than 20 miles from Petrograd. 
Alarmed, the Bolsheviks took certain measures. Already in July 
I919, Vatsetis had been removed from his post as Commander- 
in-Chief, to be replaced by S. S. Kamenev.! Lenin also directly 
interfered, and when Denikin's successful northward advance 
began, appointed Stalin to be the Political Commissar of the 
whole of the Southern Front, giving him the right of direct access 
to himself, Lenin, at all times. Stalin took full advantage of this 
and frequently bypassed Trotsky. Yegorov, a Tsarist regular 
Officer, was appointed to be the military commander of the 
Southern Front. 

Stalin recalled Voroshilov, whom it will be remembered had 
been removed by Trotsky from the position as commander of the 

* Not to be c i i i amenev» 
who later becamea Deputy Prune Minter ea of tne Plitburo 
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beleaguered garrison at Tsaritsyn. Voroshilov was quick to see 
what could not have been so apparent to other Red leaders at that 
particular time, which was that the White successes were largely 
due to their preponderance of cavalry, which gave them mobility 
in the countryside. The Red Army was practically wholly infantry. 
Voroshilov advocated a policy of forming small mounted detach- 
ments in all units for reconnaissance purposes. These were to be 
as large as possible, only limited by the number of horses that 
could be procured with competent riders. Within weeks most 
infantry units in the Southern Front had small troops of cavalry. 

As Denikin forced his way farther and farther northwards it 
was decided that a real cavalry formation was urgently needed as 
being the only type of arm able to stop the White Cossacks, who 
having mobility could run rings round the cumbersome Red 
infantry, All the mounted detachments that had been formed in 
the infantry units were taken out and grouped together into a 
formation which became known as the Red rst Cavalry Corps. 
The command of this new corps was eventually given to the 
Swashbuckling ex-cavalry trooper Budenny, and a little later 
Voroshilov was appointed as the political commissar to it.* 

The Red rst Cavalry Corps, formed largely of old cavalrymen 
Who still retained old cavalry traditions and ideas, was a wild, 
dashing and somewhat indisciplined body, held together in its 
early days by the sheer personality and leadership of Budenny, 
Who was reputed to be able to out-ride, out-shout, and out-drink 
any of them, and who knew how to play on their feelings to rouse 
them into action or restore order whenever necessary. Voroshilov, 
the dedicated Communist, was horrified as at first the cavalrymen 
Paid scant attention to his Red gospel preaching. However, the 
value of the Red rst Cavalry Corps proved itself almost at once, 
$0 Voroshilov swam with the tide doing what he could to convert 
the men to Communism—which was little indeed. 

Budenny grouped his units around him and in October 1919, 
Struck back hard at the over-extended White armies under Deni- 
Kin, hitting them near Orel, an ancient fortress site and the centre 
9f the so-called Black Earth region. Discipline was failing in the 


* A minor political commissar in this new Red rst Cavalry Corps was 
named Khrushchev, later to become the Premier of the Soviet Union. An 
€X-T'sarist trooper, promoted to be a junior *leader? was Zhukov, a future 
Marshal of the Soviet Union, and another was Rokossovsky. 
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White forces and they reeled back from this blow. Next, without 
giving them any respite, Budenny struck them again near 
Voronezh, and by October 24th, after a week's fighting, Denikin 
was in full retreat. It was a Red cavalry triumph. 

For the remainder of the year, Budenny, supported by Red 
infantry, pressed Denikin steadily backwards. The White threats 
to Moscow receded on all sides. 

By the end of the year, Budenny's cavalry had chased Denikin's 
armies as far as Rostov, where in the first days of January 1920, 4 
battle ensued in which the Red rst Cavalry Corps took the leading 
part. Again, the Reds were victorious, and Rostov was entered by 
them on January 8th, and given over to sack, as in medieval 
times. 

This pause, while the Reds saturated themselves with blood, 
plunder and wild revels, enabled the Whites to get clear. Denikin 
gathered his troops together and took up a position on the heights 
near Bataisk, a village on the River Don, about six miles from 
Rostov. This was a good defensive area and Denikin’s artillery 
made it formidable. The Reds in this region had few guns, and 
those they had were not put to the best advantage. V 

At this juncture, Trotsky made another change in his principal 
military expert, nominally the commander-in-chief, replacing 
Kamenev by another Tsarist regular general named Shorin, who 
had been in command of the Red 2nd Army. Yegorov remaine 
in charge of the Southern Front, and he at once moved up the 
Red 8th and 9th Armies, which was a sound plan if it had been 
his intention to use them to assault Denikin’s position at Bata us 
However, acting—it is thought—on Shorin's direct instructions, 
Yegorov did nothing of the kind, but instead employed Budenny s 
Red st Cavalry Corps for this purpose. 

Beginning on January 17th, 1920, the Red cavalrymen made 
several attacks on the White position, all unsuccessful, each time 
being driven back with loss. This continued for some days, UP? 
Stalin, still the political chief of the Southern Front, shrewdly 
watching in the background, contacted Lenin, when Tukhachev- 
sky, who had been moved back from the Eastern to the Southern 
Front, in November r919, was appointed to command H^ 
operation. 

Yegorov, as these events indicate, was not the brightest of the 
Tsarist generals who had gone over to the Reds, but he was one 
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of the most faithful to the Bolshevik creed, and the Party ensured 
that he was retained in a senior post.* 

The youthful, bloodthirsty, but virulent Tukhachevsky came 
stamping on to the scene almost fresh from his triumphs on the 
Eastern Front. He at once ordered the Red 8th Army, all infantry, 
into action to do an infantry task, and while it advanced against 
the heights of Bataisk, he dispatched Budenny’s cavalry round by 
a flank. This operation was a success, and the Red cavalry got in 
amongst the Whites in their rear, causing havoc. The White 
defensive position crumpled and the Reds soon overran it. 

Denikin’s force retreated southwards in disorder, making its 
way to the Black Sea at Novorossisk, the grain exporting port. 
Tukhachevsky did not press this advantage, but turned and struck 
at Ekaterinodar, the last White stronghold in the Caucasus 
mountains. This diversion enabled the remnants of Denikin’s 
force to reach the Black Sea, which owing to foreign intervention 
was an Allied lake. 

In March 1920, the White forces embarked in Allied ships for 
the Crimea, amid scenes of confusion and panic. All equipment 
was abandoned, and over 100,000 Red prisoners-of-war had to be 
left behind. Vrangel superseded Denikin in command. . 

"Throughout history the isthmus ofthe Crimea has been an ideal 
Spot for defence, the narrow neck of land being less than six 
miles across. Vrangel improved the old Turkish fortifications 
that remained, and with Allied assistance his force was re- 
equipped. Soon he had an army of about 75,000 men under his 
command, which increased until it exceeded 100,000. He spent 
pe summer of 1920 reorganizing, training and strengthening his 

ase. 

By this time the Allies had lost serious interest in Russian 
affairs, the World War was over and they were all immersed in 
their own post-war domestic and external problems. A revolt 
Staged at Vologda, in northern Russia, by a political rival of 
Lenin, named Savinkov, was unsuccessful. He had arranged for 
active support from the Allies at Murmansk and Archangel, but 
this was late in starting out, and after twelve days bloody street 
fighting the Reds smothered his efforts and seized Vologda. 

In the spring of 1920, the Allies evacuated north Russia and, 
When the British left Murmansk and Archangel, the weak White 
1 Eventually he was made a Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
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front in that area was liquidated by the Red 6th Army. In the 
south, French and Italian troops were withdrawn from the Black 
Sea region in April, while in the Far East both the Japanese and 
the Americans concentrated preparatory to withdrawal. How- 
ever, the Allies, especially the British and the French, still re- 
tained a somewhat quixotic interest in the battered White 
remnant that survived under Vrangel, which was busily digging- 
in on the ‘island’ of the Crimea. 

By August, Vrangel was ready and began advancing north- 
wards into Russia, in conjunction with the Polish invasion (dealt 
with separately in the next chapter). The bulk of the Red forces 
that had been deployed against him had been diverted against the 
Poles, and pushing aside only weak resistance he was able to cut 
into the Ukraine. 

Tukhachevsky had been sent to the Western Front, as had 
Budenny and his cavalry corps, and the absence of Red cavalry 
facilitated Vrangel's advance. Owing to preoccupation with the 
Polish War, it was late September before the Reds were able to 
move troops in number against the Whites to block them. 

A new Southern Front, commanded by Frunze, was formed 
and in the middle of October a vital battle was fought, in which 
Budenny's cavalry formation, its discipline restored by ruthless 
purging after it had fallen to pieces at the end of the Polish cam- 
paign, took a prominent part. For seven days the fight rage 
between Vrangel and the Reds, in which the Reds disposed ovet 
200,000 men—twice as many as Vrangel could muster. Sheer 
weight of numbers told, and after losing over 20,000 killed and 
taken prisoner, the Whites broke off the engagement and streame 
back southwards in disorder, again taking refuge in the Crimea. 

Once in the Crimea, the Whites shut and locked the door and 
for a fortnight or so, the Reds battered their heads against the 
strong isthmus mouth defences. Early in November, Blyukher, 
who with his now famous Red 51st Division had been active in 
pressing back the Whites in the Far Eastern sector of operation? 
before being switched to the new Southern Front, was given the 
task of eliminating the last strong pocket of White resistance m 
European Russia. 

Audacity and shrewdness enabled him to win, aided by the 
amazing good fortune of a natural phenomenon. Extraordinarily 
high winds occasionally blew the surface sea water from certa? 
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parts of the shallows around sections of the shore of the isthmus, 
and the extremely cold weather caused the exposed ‘bottom’, 
which normally would have been deep mud, to freeze. On the 
night of November 8th, 1920 (some authorities insist the 9th), 
taking advantage of this natural phenomenon, in pitch darkness, 
three brigade groups of Red infantry with Blyukher leading, silently 
‘walked’ across this exposed path to the ‘island’ of the Crimea* 
getting ashore behind the main White defences near Perekop.? 

Fighting ensued, but the Reds having the advantage of surprise, 
broke into the White defences, causing panic to set in. The Reds 
were kept at bay in several places for another two days by fighting 
remnants of Whites, which enabled a proportion of Vrangel's 
force to be taken off by Allied ships and landed at Constantinople: 
the remainder became Bolshevik prisoners. 

Although spasmodic skirmishing still took place in the Far 
East, the Bolsheviks now dominated Russia, and this triumph of 
Blyukher's was really the last battle of any note in the Russian 
Civil War. As a matter of interest, the huge quantities of Allied 
war material captured by Blyukher in the Crimea were eventually 
given by Lenin to Kemal Ataturk.? 

To the amazement of the world and the disgust and chagrin of 
a number of countries, the Bolshevik cause had triumphed and 
that of the anti-Bolshevik forces had lost. The infant Red Army 
had won. 

Perhaps the main cause of victory was the efficient and constant 
political indoctrination, which provided the common unifying 
purpose. This was something which had not been seen since the 
days of religious warfare. Other main causes could be listed as 
numerical superiority, large numbers of professional officers, 
ruthless purges whenever anything went wrong, and Trotsky. — 

An amazing feature was how the Bolsheviks throughout this 
difficult period managed to retain to a sufficient degree the loyalty 
of both the Tsarist officers and the mass of conscript peasants. 
Very few Tsarist officers deserted, and most served the Reds 

1 For those who insist that history repeats itself, this has been likened 
to the crossing of the Red Sea by the Israelites in the Biblical times. 

? Perekop is the site of a fifteenth-century Tartar fortress, but rests 
upon older fortifications than that, it being originally the ancient Greek 


village of Taphos. 
3 Tn addition, in December 1921, the Reds lent Frunze to Ataturk as a 


military adviser. 
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quite well. The threat of reprisals on their families was held over 
their heads, but this fear cannot have been the complete answer. 
Although the peasants deserted in their thousands right until the 
end, few went over to the Whites, while the bulk sullenly accepted 
Bolshevik ideas, and again fear cannot have been the complete 
answer. 

The causes of the White defeat can perhaps be summed up as 
lack of a common purpose, lack of outstanding leaders, differences 
and jealousies among White personalities, poor organization; 
unco-ordinated efforts, difficulty in recruiting peasants, the policy 
of restoring land to the former owners and Admiral Kulchak. 
Lack of political acumen was another reason, and generally the 
White leaders tried to turn the clock back to Tsarist times, which 
tended to alienate large sections of the people who otherwise 
might have rallied to their cause. 

In comparison to the size of the armies, the Whites had plenty 
of officers, but few, other than the naturally rebellious Cossacks, 
rallied to them in the ranks. While amongst the White officers 
there was a good, hard core of aggressive fighting personnel, there 
was another side to it not so much publicized, which was that 
there was a reluctance of many to move into the battle line. There 
was a distinct tendency for many, especially medium-rank officers, 
to find themselves indispensable jobs in ‘rear areas’. All senior 
White commanders complained of this. This trait must have been 
a silent, but heavy drag on morale. 

Casualties in this Civil War are not known, even within broad 
margins, but most authorities agree that the three million dead 
mark must have been passed. Most authorities also believe that of 
this huge figure, less than 20 per cent were killed in action, the 
remainder dying of disease, starvation or exposure. 

From the point of view of military study, no new revolutionary 
form of warfare was evolved and perfected. Mainly it was a Wat 
of cavalry manceuvre, interspersed with a few pitched infantry 
battles, the artillery playing little part as a rule. Armoured trains 
gota big write-up, and were in fact frequently used, but when the 
net are ed and examined, it emerges that generally mo i 
ee vid steamed to the edge of enemy territory, loosed off a! 
ino tony e-guns, and then raced back to shelter again. It 3 
ul whether armoured trains ever influenced any battle. 

€ makeshift armoured boats on the River Volga also caught 
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public imagination, and although there were a few breathless, 
daring clashes, they were much in the nature of an ineffective 
novelty. 

Tanks were hardly seriously used at all, but armoured cars, 
home-made and otherwise, were frequently brought into action. 
Their use and deployment depended upon the local commanders, 
who invariably knew little about them or their possibilities, so 
there is no instance of the first ‘armoured battle’ to recount. 

The infant Red Air Force was also neglected and its potential 
hardly exploited. Although there were over 1,000 aircraft avail- 
able, less than 400 machines seem to have been used operationally, 
of which barely half were air-worthy at a time. 
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The Polish War, 1920 


in 1772, 1792, and 1795, between Russia, Prussia, an 
Austria. Later, in 1815, the Congress of Vienna awarde 
the Duchy of Warsaw to Russia, and so part of Poland came once 
more under the dominance of the Tsars. There was a Polish in- 
Surrection in 1830, when the Poles created an army of about 
90,000 men, but it was defeated by the Russians. A second big 
Polish revolt occurred in 1863, and after it had been stamped out 
the Russian language was imposed on the Poles. 
_ The Allies decided that Poland should be reconstituted as ie 
independent state immediately after World War I, and a Polis 
leader of note, Pilsudski became the President of the new Polane» 
and another, Paderewski! was appointed Prime Minister. The 
Treaty of Versailles formally recognized the independence ° 
Poland, but failed to define her eastern frontiers, and the so-ca^ € 
Curzon Line, which ran roughly along the borders of the aden 
Duchy of Warsaw, became the de facto frontier. Danzig, the por 
on the Baltic Sea, became a free city, and Polish territory 
Separated East Prussia from the remainder of Germany. ish 
The nucleus of a national army collected as the various Polis s 
contingents that had been fighting for almost all the great POW 


à t 
in World War I, returned home. Perhaps the largest and bes 


equipped was that commanded by General Haller, a Pole; ee 
had been in France, 


and which had been repatriated across oe 
many. It was about 100,000 strong. Other similar, but s™ to 
detachments, plus released prisoners-of-war, were gathered i”, 
form the new army. Conscription was put into effect, 29 4 
7 Better known internationally as a musician, he soon abandon’ 
politics, in 1921, and returned to music as a career. 
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THE POLISH WAR, 1920 
January 1920 there were nearly 600,000 men in the Polish armed 
forces. 

The French took a close interest in the Polish forces, and sent 
war surplus tanks, aircraft and other equipment. French advisers 
and instructors were also dispatched and the French organization 
and methods were adopted. The framework of 21 infantry divi- 
sions and 7 cavalry regiments was evolved. . 

The Poles experienced initial difficulties in gaining effective 
control over all the territory accorded to them by the Treaty of 
Versailles and there was, for example, some fighting with the 
Germans, and also friction in other areas. Eventually agreements 
covering the frontiers were reached with both Germany an 
Czechoslovakia, but not without the aid of Allied mediation. This 
left the problem of her frontier with Russia to be disposed of. 
After the Armistice in November 1918, as the German army 
evacuated eastern Russia and Poland, Red Army troops move 
westwards in its footsteps. By the end of that month, it was $ d 
on the line of the River Dnieper, but by February 1919, it era 
advanced to the River Bug, where it remained despite Polis 
protests during that year. 

In January 1920, the Russians proposed a border settlement 
with Poland, which at that stage the Poles were inclined to accep “4 
But daily the Polish position grew in strength, bolstered by 1 
$50 million loan from America and continued ample war mater! 
from France, and she hesitated. The Polish leaders were aware ° 
the difficulties which faced Lenin’s Bolshevik Government 2? 
perhaps over-estimated the potentialities of the Whites. True 
1919 had been a critical year for the Bolsheviks, but by Jose 
1920 they had repulsed the major offensives that had been ™4 
against them, Tukhachevsky, on the Southern Front, was forcing 
Denikin backwards, : to 

However, Vrangel took over from Denikin who retired, » 
Constantinople, and with Allied aid was re-equipping and enka 
a his White force that had taken refuge in the Crimea. Foss er, 

oping that Allied intervention in Russia would become strong! sh 
or at least remain at the same level, in March 1920 the o 
demands became bolder. Poland now insisted on the retur" 


H i à 
Certain former Polish territory that would have taken in 2 ,she 
Slice of Western Russia, = 


d i i well. 
wanted to occupy Sedi a cash indemnity as 


. ime. 
nsk as a guarantee in the meantl™ 
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There is no doubt that Lenin wanted land contact with what he 
hoped would be revolutionary Germany, but he was not yet ready 
to invade Poland by force. He still had a Civil War on his hands, 
and many other pressing internal problems too. 'That he and 
Trotsky intended one day to carry the Red flag into Poland is far 
more than probable. They hoped that the Polish workers and 
peasants would rise and join the Red Army when that happened 
and so make the task an easy one. 

Although the Red leaders did not consider the time to be appro- 
priate for war, they were in no mood to accede to the Polish 
demands, which they rejected. As a precautionary measure Red 
ao divisions began to concentrate towards the Western fron- 

er. 

Pilsudski had his eye on the Ukraine, 
Empire, and he made contact with Petlura, the Ukrainian leader. 
Petlura, who had alternately fought both the Reds and the Whites 
to remain independent, entered into an agreement with the Poles. 
In conjunction with a Polish advance into the Ukraine, Petlura 
Buaranteed to raise his people against the Bolsheviks. 

The Polish forces were divided into six armies (totalling about 
370,000 men) three of which, with large cavalry detachments, 
Pe to the south-east on April 25th, 1920 and, advancing into 

g Ukraine, scattered the Red 2nd Army and occupied the city 
of Kiev by May 6th. 

Ne general distribution of the Po 
other e the south-east (the 3rd, 4th, a 
north, ree (the rst, 2nd, and sth) were 1n the c 
cee this happened the Red leaders debated as to whether or 

they should embark upon a full-scale war against Poland. 
fi m im material was trickling into the Crimea for Vrangel, and 
Althou hg East fighting against the Whites was still in progress. 
clined S pain was for war, some of the other leaders were " 
Used until e more cautious and urged that delaying mt à 

a it would be possible to turn the full weight of the Ke 
Tele Poland. However, they decided upon wai, and 
swit ina LUND who had just been successful against vp E 

bote T to command the main sector of the Russian ester 
mand , " was not until August 6th that he was given overall com- 
of all the Red forces pitted against the Poles. 
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Tukhachevsky decided that he would make a strong feint from 
the south-east through the Ukraine into southern Poland, but 
that his main blow would be directed against the Polish ‘centre’, 
that is just to the north of the Pripet Marshes. He assembled a 
armies! for this purpose, concentrating them a little way bac 
from the border for security reasons. " 

As an opening measure Budenny's Red rst Cavalry Ar ms 
which had been sent to the Caucasus region after its unsuccessfu 
encounters with Denikin at Bataisk, near Rostov, was ordered 5s 
march as fast as possible across the Ukraine into southern Polan: » 
Two other Red Armies, the 12th (Vaskanov) and the 14th (Mol- 
kochanov),? were to follow on behind him. d 

The Red 1st Cavalry Army was still of an irregular nature -— 
took some handling and holding together. Budenny led it towar 1 
Rostov, where he at once ran into trouble with his men. At ae 
tov, Dumenko, its first commander, a Cossack leader, was = 
prison awaiting sentence by the Bolsheviks, and the cavalryme 
nearly mutinied in his favour. Only with difficulty was pue 
able to restrain them, and he moved quickly onwards, crossing ™ 
River Dnieper on May 3oth, using improvised river craft. ay 

While this movement was in progress the Red 16th a 
attacked the Polish ‘centre’ to the north ofthe Pripet Marshes, dit 
the fighting there was indeterminate, as Tukhachevsky pape 
to be. It gave Sosnyomski, the Polish Minister for War, who at 
directing operations, the idea that this was merely a feint and t Xin 
the main Russian blow was coming from the south-east. 7 
thought the Reds intended to outflank the Polish forces, $0 ue 
fore he sent reinforcements southwards, after withdrawing 5° 


1 These armies were: 
Red 2nd Cavalry Army (Gaai) 
Red 3rd Army (Lazaevich) 
Red 4th Army (Chuvayev) 
D ISth Army (Kork) 
ed 16th Army (Sologub visions» 
Although of uneven strenth, sh of these armies had four divisio 
except that of Gaai, which only had two. sh area 
2 ya Were also two other divisions (Shrepin) in the Pripet nm 
. ? Upgraded from a corps to an army, Budenny had four CV oh 
infantry divisions, and 48 field guns, a strength of about 16,500 87. ihe 


° The total Red strength d f 3 may have been in 
region of 60,000, gth deployed in this sector may 
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from that direction a few days previously to meet the threat in 
the ‘centre’. 

Budenny was ordered to attack Uman, a town to the south of 
Kiev, and gaining impetus as it moved across country the Red 
cavalry broke through the enemy at the junction of the Polish 3rd 
and 4th Armies. Barely pausing, Budenny rushed on to Berdichev, 
another 125 miles to the north-west, where he successfully 
smashed through the Polish 6th Army. The Poles fell back or 
were brushed aside in this sector. The Red infantry flooded in 
behind him and Kiev was taken on June 13th. 

The Red rst Cavalry Army continued its headlong dash on- 
wards, reaching Novograd-Volynsky, where it emerged into 
European Poland. Galloping farther eastwards still, it reached 
Rovno,! and then began a turning movement to the north, round 
the extreme western edge of the Pripet Marshes. But the momen- 
tum was running down sadly, the horses were overridden and the 
men were getting out of hand. 

The Red 1st Cavalry Army had lived on the land as it passed 
through, looting, pillaging and burning as it thought fit and the 
mood took it. Looting undermines morale and discipline, and 
barely disciplined as it was at the best of times, Budenny had to 
exercise to the full his magnetic talents of leadership and per- 
sonality to keep his formation intact and under control. 3 

It had been a magnificent epic: a cavalry dash of 400 miles 
through enemy territory, in the style of the Middle Ages, and 
reminiscent of the warriors of Genghis Khan. Budenny had 
smashed through three armies, and brushed aside the demoralized 
Poles as he cut a 50 mile-wide swathe through their territory. It 
had been a wonderful spectacle of a wild cavalry ride, trampling 
down all opposition before it and leaving a trail of desolation 
behind. 

The Pripet Marshes have influenced strategy for ages as 
armies have to march either to the north or the south of them. To 
the north, in White Russia, Polish troops essayed an advance 
beginning on July 4th. It had limited success at first, but the 
More experienced commanders and men of the Red Army soon 
had the measure of the Poles and pushed them back over the 
border into Poland again. There had been contact of a sort ever 

1 Polish—Rowne. It was in Poland between the two world wars, 
now in the Soviet Union. 


but is 
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since April, but the Reds were content to hold their own, as 
Tukhachevsky was not quite ready, and the Poles were incapable 
of mounting a large offensive in that direction. 

In this sector of the Polish frontier is a belt of territory up to 
200 miles in breadth, which was sparsely populated and con- 
sequently little farmed. World War I had further impoverished 
the scanty agriculture, thus making it virtually impossible for 
large bodies of men to live on the country, such as Budenny had 
been doing successfully in the south. The key to operations along 
this part of the frontier was a good supply system, which neither 
the Poles nor the Russians had. 

Meanwhile, Tukhachevsky had been busily preparing for 
action, and as soon as the Polish attack had been beaten off, he 
unleashed his waiting forces, which he had kept concealed inside 
White Russia. They advanced from the direction of Smolensk. 
He probably had about 120,000 men in the five Red armies he ha 
concentrated, divided into about 20 divisions in all, counting the 
newly formed Red 2nd Cavalry Army. The Poles made a brief 
but em stand along the border, before being tumbled back- 
wards. 

The Red advance was rapid and well planned. On July rm 
Minsk fell, on the 14th Vilna, on the 20th Grodno and on the 
25th Biatystok. By the end of that month Red Army troops won 
along. the line of the River Bug, and had cut the Warsaw t 
Danzig Railway. The Polish retreat developed into a rout; ew 
Red troops ponderously followed up, only lack of speed on Lo 
part preventing a complete break-through. By this time u : 
hachevsky's men had slowed down considerably, and his e 
units were straggling badly, which enabled the retreating Poles 1 
get clear. Had Budenny’s cavalry been in this sector the tà s 
might have been different and Warsaw reached before its defence 
could be organized, 

Poland Was in no fit state for protracted war, he 
administration had hardly settled down to function, het 
munications were poor, her rolling stock depleted, factories re 
been dismantled and farms and livestock run down. More imP ex- 
tant, the newly-formed armed services lacked sufficient n 
Perienced commanders used to working together, staff officer i : 
efficient supporting services, The real reason for the i peen 
reverses was mainly because a policy of linear defence had 
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adopted, which did not allow for reserves which could have been 
put to good use. There had been little real fighting, but the 
Situation had become so critical that by the first days of August 
the Red Army was in sight of Warsaw. 

The fact that Communism was being successfully carried by 
the sword into the heart of Europe horrified and alarmed both 
Britain and France, who advanced immense sums of money. 
Hurriedly, a French general, Weygand, was flown to Warsaw to 
see what could be done to save Poland. Weygand was technically 
the adviser to Pilsudski and the Polish General Staff, but he be- 
came the backroom architect of victory. 

Weygand saw that the linear defensive strategy was wrong, and 
he Set about changing it. Also he was not fully convinced that the 
main Red thrust would come from the south-west. Com- 
Paratively little was known by the Poles about the concentrations 
and movements of the Red Army, although they had aircraft. 
Reconnaissance flights were ordered and General Weygand 
found, as he had suspected, that the main weight of the Reds was 
directed towards the Polish ‘centre’, and not towards the 
south, 

. General Weygand decided first of all to form a strong defen- 
Sive line along the Vistula River to hold Tukhachevsky, from 
Which an offensive could spring forward as soon as troops could 
be assembled. General Haller, commanding the three northern 
Polish armies, was directed to fall back and hold this line. His 
Polish sth Army, under Sikorski? covered this movement. The 
other armies were redistributed. The Polish 6th Army was left in 
the south to hold the Reds, while the Polish 3rd and 4th Armies 
were quickly brought northwards to bolster the defence of the 
‘centre’, Pilsudski, the head of the state, himself volunteered and 
took command of these two armies. . 

As the Red Army neared Warsaw, instead of drooping, the 
morale of the Poles soared in this hour of trial to an amazing 
degree. The action of Pilsudski in stepping down to take a field 
command was but one illustration of how the Poles felt and the 
Sacrifices they were prepared to make, and volunteers from all 
Walks of life rushed to serve in the armed forces. An intense 

1 After the defeat of Poland by Germany in 1939, Sikorski became the 
Head of the Polish Government in exile, which was established in France 
at first. He was killed in an air accident at Gibraltar in July 1943. 
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patriotic feeling gripped the whole country. The reverses seemed 
to act as a stimulant to Polish morale, and all united solidly in the 
struggle against their traditional enemies, the Russians. 

From the beginning of the war with Poland, Tukhachevsky 
had extensively used the weapon of propaganda against the Poles; 
distributing pamphlets and sending agents amongst them urging 
them to revolt against their leaders and to join the World Com- 
munist Movement. Tukhachevsky believed firmly that the “wore 
kers and peasants in all capitalist countries would rise and join the 
cause of the Red revolution when given the chance. He expected 
this to happen in Poland, but was disappointed, although at first 
his efforts had a little success, as, for example, when the Pol ish 
commander of Brest-Litovsk, through Communist machinations; 
was killed by his own men and the garrison handed over to the 
advancing Reds. 

Tukhachevsky saw how the Polish army was reacting and 
realized that if he could make one lunge and smash this tem- 
porary defence line, Warsaw could be his. But his men were tired» 
half-starved and well strung out. Also, like the Poles, he had 2° 
reserves readily available as he had hoped that the Polish soldiers 
would desert and come over to him in droves. This did not hap- 
pen, so he mustered all his available forces for this assault, and, t° 
act as a diversion, he ordered Budenny in the south to advance 
Warsaw. This brought to light a difference between commander d 
Budenny, with his political officer and comrade, Voroshilov, s 
about to set off to attack Lvov! in Galacia, having dazzled hl 
Wavering horsemen with visions of loot. Voroshilov did not er 
this order, nor did Budenny. Perhaps they realized that if the Re 5 
Ist Cavalry Army came up against serious opposition its chanc® 
Ul am as a coherent force, let alone of victory, WO 

Voroshilov contacted Stalin, who had assumed what could be 
loosely called the political management of the war against ae a 
and So Tukhachevsky had to make his attack without the aid ‘the 
diversion in the south which might have relieved some of ce 
Pressure. His assault merely bounced off the Vistula yam 
Line, hardly making any impression. The magnificent defe as 
put up by the Poles, impromptu in many respects, was know? 
the Miracle of the Vistula. 

1 In Polish Lwow. 
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Turning south into Galacia, Budenny found the going hard as 
the Polish 6th Army had pulled itself together, and was able to 
block his advance. 

Behind the River Vistula, General Weygand had redistributed 
his armies and divisions. No time was wasted, and in conjunction 
With Vrangel’s advance northwards from the Crimea, on August 
16th, the Polish counter-offensive was launched. The Polish 
sth Army, under Sikorski moved out from Modlin, just north of 
Warsaw, to hit the Red 15th Army hard. There was a three-day 
Struggle between these two contending armies, which the Rus- 
Sians lost. Sikorski had retained his direction and concentration 
ig the fact that the Red 4th Army was moving in behind 

m. 

Next, Pilsudski's two armies made good progress. His 3rd 
Army smashed at the Red 16th Army, and by the 18th had broken 
it up. He then turned his attention to the Red 3rd Army, and 
drove it back. The Red 4th Army, perhaps the best formation of 
all, was then attacked by Sikorski’s sth Army. Again the Poles 
Were victorious. 

Major attacks were made by the Poles on the other Red forces 
and the fierce tempo was kept up for some days. Tired and 
Weary, short of food and ammunition, everywhere the Reds fell 
back. By August 2oth, a general retreat had been ordered. The 
Battle of Warsaw, as this fighting is usually called, was a 
Complete victory for the Poles, after they had come very near to 
defeat, Apart from the morale factor, the short lines-of-com- 
munication, improved staff work and better supply services— 
due to the efforts of the French Military Mission and French 
Instructors—played a large part in the success. ; 

On the other hand, the Reds, with over-extended lines-of- 
communication and short of supplies, were at a disadvantage. 
Many Red Army soldiers, weary and disillusioned, gave up with- 
out much fighting: over 70,000 prisoners were taken by the Poles. 

The Polish troops broke through and practically annihilated 
the Red 4th and 15th Armies. This isolated the Red 2nd Cavalry 
Army, who together with other elements of Tukhachevsky s 
force, were pushed over the frontier into East Prussia, where they 
Were disarmed. Well over 50,000 Red soldiers were accounted for 
In this way, 

By August 25th, the rout was complete and the victorious Poles 
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were chasing Red Army troops from their territory. Only the 
remnants of the Red 3rd and 16th Armies escaped back into 
Russia. 

In the south, the Polish 6th Army blocked the enemy, and as 
the Red pressure was not great but rather tended to fade away, 
the Polish soldiers were able to advance. This opposition had 
prevented Budenny's idea of looting Lvov from being put into 
operation, and at last on August 22nd, he decided to change 
direction and march to the aid of Tukhachevsky. It was too late; 
he could make no headway against the Poles, and his own force 
was in a state of discontent and near mutiny. It was all he could 
do to hold it together. 

When the Polish 6th Army began to press forward, Budenny 
had to give way. Thus the Red rst Cavalry Army began the long; 
painful retreat back the way it had come. It was needed in the 
Ukraine to act against Vrangel, whose White forces were 
advancing northwards from the Crimea. Budenny succeeded in 
Keeping his formation intact, butonly with some difficulty, and n 
had to take severe measures, including shooting ringleaders © 
mutinous factions, to maintain discipline. . 

The Polish triumph was complete. The immediate reaction was 
that Lenin feared it might rouse and encourage the Western 
Powers to renew intervention in Russia, or even tempt them to 
persuade Poland to carry the war into the heart of his country, $° 
it was decided to patch up a peace as soon as possible, in order to 
be free to concentrate upon eliminating the Whites still at large. 
An armistice agreement was concluded at Riga in October 1920: 
which was followed by a formal peace treaty in March 192b 
under which Poland obtained a slice of the Ukraine and had i 
frontier with Russia very favourably adjusted along the line x 
the 1792 border, thus giving Poland roo miles more than th 
Curzon Line, 

This war with Poland gave a tinge of national identity to A 
Red Army, which so far had a completely political characte”, 
When the Poles had occupied Kiev, a military council was ager 
on which sat General Brusilov and other Tsarist generals, ie 
urged that all Tsarist officers should join the Red Army to helP 
defend Russia against aggression, This made Trotsky’s task ° 
enticing them in more simple, and it also eased the consciences ° 
the former Tsarist officers themselves in this respect, as We 
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others who differed with the Bolsheviks, and who had refused so 
far to serve in the Red Army. 

It also spotlighted how essential it was for an army to have 
efficient staff corps and supply services. Neither had been given 
much priority to date by the thrusting, impatient young revolu- 
tionary leaders. It also brought to light the poor state of training 
and the indifferent state of morale within the Red Army. So far 
the White forces had hardly been a true test of the Red Army 
prowess, and the military leaders had, as theresult of their victories, 
been unduly optimistic in assessing the efficiency and capabilities 
of their men. 

Lastly, perhaps, it underlined the fallacy, held by many, 
especially Tukhachevsky, that the workers and peasants of other 
Countries were bursting to ‘throw off their chains’ and join them. 
Tukhachevsky had always insisted that reserves, or even a supply 
Service for that matter, were hardly necessary as they would be 
found ready-made in the working classes of whatever country the 
Red Army marched triumphantly through. Now it was obvious 
that this was not so, and that both a staff organization and a sup- 
ply service must be formed on conventional lines. 
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The Period of Consolidation, 1920-8 


Ithough the Civil War proper can be regarded as having 
ended with the evacuation of the White forces from the 


Crimea, it still dragged on spasmodically in Siberia. Dis- 
appointed by the lack of response from the ‘workers of the world 
in Europe Lenin turned his eyes eastwards, determined to mabe 
himself master of all the Tsar’s former domains in those parts 
where Admiral Kulchak considered himself to be the head of the 
anti-Bolshevik government. : 

Towards the end of 1919 most of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
was in the effective occupation of the Czech Legion, with whic 
Kulchak and his government came into more frequent disagree 
ment. Disputes between the two led to Admiral Kulchak being 
handed over by the Czech Legion to the local Bolshevik gover” 
ing committee at Irkutsk, as it was withdrawing. The am - 
was shot on February 6th, after which the White organized res!$ 
tance in Siberia went almost completely to pieces. vel 

The failure of the Whites to make a stand against the gelan 3 
weak Red 5th Army must be laid at Kulchak’s door. The v 
needed a strong, determined leader, who could probably Ban 
turned the scales in their favour and contained the Red adyan 
and even perhaps have retained part of Siberia for the Pier 
but Kulchak did not turn out to be the rousing person! 
Bv 2 rally anti-Bolshevik elements. 

_n April 1920, Ataman Semenov, a Cossack officer, 
pis White Army had been based on Chita since 1918, was er 
and his force scattered. Semenov! had enjoyed a meas E 
J priis Support, and the Japanese Expeditionary Bus fw 

eme; in i ed 
mvt 
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spread out behind him along the Trans-Siberian Railway. After 
this Chita became the capital of a short-lived independent buffer 
state, known as the Far Eastern Republic, to the east of which 
were not only the Japanese and American contingents and scat- 
tered elements of Whites, but also other anti-Bolshevik bodies, 
which hoped to remain independent. However, the government 
of this buffer state, nominally a democratic one, soon became 
dominated by Communists who looked to Lenin for guidance. 
A few colourful adventurers had been attracted to this area, 
hoping no doubt that it would be a political vacuum. Perhaps one 
of the most interesting was a Cossack officer, known as Baron 
Ungern-Sternberg, who had been second-in-command to 
Ataman Semenov. When the Japanese units left Chita he gathered 
together a motley army of Tartars, Tibetans and Chinese Budd- 
hists with the object of setting up a small Buddhist state under his 
leadership. Ungern-Sternberg, himself a professed Buddhist, 
marched to Urga (Ulan Bator) in Outer Mongolia. In due course, 
Blyukher, who had been given command of a Red Army, met 
and defeated him in battle. Ungern-Sternberg was killed in 1921 
by the Bolsheviks. 


As Blyukher moved eastwards he had a number of skirmishes 


with the various anti-Bolshevik bodies he encountered, and also 
light contact with Japanese troops. The American contingent had 
withdrawn from Russia in April 1920. Reinforcements, strongly 
Peppered with Red Cells, were sent to join him, and throughout 
the years 1921 and 1922 Blyukher's army made good progress." 
However the Allies decided against active intervention, and when 
they withdrew their contingents the Red Army was able to 
reach the Pacific coast with little trouble, entering Vladivostok in 
November 1922; whereupon the anti-Bolshevik front, or such of 
it as remained, completely collapsed. The remnants fled over the 
frontier into Manchuria. The same month, the Far Eastern 
Republic was merged into the Russian Socialist Federative 
Soviet Republic (RSFSR). By the end of 1922, five years after 


! Reinforcements were sent in increasing streams, but it was hardly ever 
necessary to send supplies as large quantities of arms, ammunition, food, 
and clothing were seized. These had been sent to the Whites by the Allies 
and remained in depots and dumps undistributed, despite the fact that 
many White soldiers were insufficiently clothed, unarmed in many 
instances and frequently half-starved. 
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the Russian Civil War began, the Red Army had succeeded in 
quelling resistance from the Far East. All organized opposition 
within the territories claimed by Lenin had been smashed. 

Although the forces of the external enemies of the régime had 
been withdrawn? and organized internal resistance shattered, 
Lenin’s government still had considerable dissension to cope with 
on the domestic front. The year 1921 was a year of great famine 
in Russia, during which it has been estimated that over 30 million 
peasants were forced to leave their homes through hunger tO 
wander, at least briefly, over the face of the land. 

The mass of peasantry had by no means completely accepted 
the Bolshevik government and its doctrine ; in fact most peasants 
on the contrary felt that they had been cheated over the promised 
distribution of land. To make matters worse, many armed bands 
of brigands roamed the forests and other less accessible regions» 
looting and robbing. These lawless groups were periodically 107 
creased by deserters from the armed forces and also by unsettle 
demobilized soldiers. All in all, Russia presented an unhappy: 
uncomfortable, hungry spectacle in 1921. ; 

One of the most notable of the revolts against the Bolshevik 
government became known as the Antonov Rising. This bega? 
as a sort of peasant movement in Tambov province, in the Volga 
area, Antonov, a revolutionary, had returned from exile in 1917 
and had become the chief of the Militia for this district. The dis- 
content that found expression in open rebellion in 1919 agains, 
the policies of Lenin, was led by him. It should be remembere 
that at this stage, Lenin, although a prominent, well known 
and respected leader, was only one of a number of asp! pme 
revolutionaries, some of whom regarded themselves fully as 
equal. 

Antonov’s active adherents grew in number until he had 
50,000 armed peasants, deserters and demobilized soldiers 
tered under his banner, A succession of minor Red Army "but 
manders with detachments of troops were sent to crush him, B 
without success. After some delay, when the magnitude i e 
psi realized, Tukhachevsky, with two field armies; ps ht- 
trusted with it. Eventually, but not before some months of #8 h 


ing had taken place in which there were severe losses 0? of 


* Japanese troo 
1922, 


about 
mus 


PS were withdrawn from Vladivostok in the pip 
and from North Sakhalin in 1925. 
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sides, Tukhachevsky was able to put down the rising, which he 
did with great severity and much bloodshed. 

_ Other peasant risings of varying size and ferocity bubbled up 
in several parts of the country, and the newly formed Red 2nd 
Cavalry Army was used extensively to deal with them. Nationalist 
Or separatist aspirations fared no better and the troops of the 
infant Red Army were sent to subdue and bring to heel all with 
Such ideas. Georgia, for example, which had a Menshevik 
government, tried to remain aloof and independent, but was 
reduced on Lenin’s orders in 1921 by the Red Army, aided in 
this instance by internal sabotage. 

The Cossacks, who had formed the bulk of the rank and 
file of the White Armies, remained hostile. They were natural 
enemies of the Bolsheviks, mainly because as privileged land- 
Owners they feared extinction and expropriation. Gradually 
their Opposition was suppressed as the Red Army laid its heavy 
hand on them and dispersed their units by force and bloodshed, 
although the Kuban region remained in what was virtually active 
rebellion until late 1924. However, the real suppression of the 
Cossacks came with the agrarian reforms and forced collectiviza- 
tion of the period, 1927-31, when the economic basis of the 
Cossack way of life was undermined. : 

Some Central Asian tribes and peoples caused trouble right 
Up until the 1930's, during which time detachments of the Red 
Army were periodically in the field against them, but in these 
p the causes were merely a continuation from Tsarist 

mes, 

Mention must also be made of the Kronstadt Rising. It has 
gained a certain fame, and was the last really dangerous kick 
against Lenin. Once it was crushed the back of the opposition 
Was broken and it was only a matter of time before all Russia 
Could be brought under the control of his government. 

At the naval base of Kronstadt the sailors had kept pretty 


much to themselves under their own revolutionary committees 


Since their initial spectacular revolts against authority. Between 
hen they moved out to 


1917 and 1921, except for the occasion W. $ 

defend Petrograd against Yudenich in his advance On that city 

from Estonia in 1920, they had taken little active part in the fight- 

Ing. However, watching events in Moscow, their leaders began to 

View with displeasure and misgiving the way Lenin’s government 
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was handling affairs. In March 1921, they could stand it no longer 
and in a body they rose, about 60,000 of them, against the Bol- 
shevik dictatorship to march on Petrograd to incite the workers 
there to join them. 

Tukhachevsky, who had gained great influence by this time as 
the acknowledged military expert, and who after a short spell 
spent in organizing a senior officers’ school, had been appointed 
to command the Petrograd Garrison. He was ordered to move 
against the sailors, and he took his most reliable troops, together 
with a proportion of Red Army cadets and men on the short 
‘commanders’ courses’, amounting in all to about 60,000. Closing 
with them, the Red Army soldiers drove the sailors from the out- 
skirts of Petrograd, and the mutineers fell back on their forts and 
ships at Kronstadt. Tukhachevsky ruthlessly bombarded the 
streets of Kronstadt in which the sailors’ families lived, and then 
turned his guns on the forts and ships. 

On March 7th, he launched his men in an all-out assault, but 
the sailors resisted strongly. In this violent fighting the Re 
troops could make no headway. Suddenly, some of Tukhachev- 
sky’s units refused battle, so he had to break off the action, leaving 
the mutineers secure and defiant in their positions. 3 

Alarmed, senior Bolshevik leaders, including Trotsky; hastily 
arrived from Moscow. Extreme measures were taken to restore 
the situation. The Red Army units that had refused to fight were 
lined up and one in five of all the men were shot. d 

A week later Tukhachevsky was ready for another attempt; an 
on March 16th he launched his men against the forts and ships 
at Kronstadt. Again there was desperate fighting as the sailors 
resisted grimly, knowing what their fate would be if the day went 
against them. The battle—or battles, as there was a protracte 
Series of them—continued throughout the night. By dawn the 
Red Army was successful, having broken through and beaten the 
mutincers down: a ghastly bloodbath ensued. With this ruthles® 
erasure of the Kronstadt sailors the Bolsheviks in Moscow 52 
more securely in the Kremlin. 

To return now to the body of the Red Army: overgrown 
straggling and discontented, it contained all sorts and condition” 
of men. Generally, the state of discipline was poor, except 19 5 
few selected formations where it had been improved by infuso, 
of Red Cells. Mostly discipline was frankly bad, and this pun 
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the Red Army not only an unreliable tool, but a constant source 
of potential insurrection. 

A hasty, ill-considered demobilization scheme was put into 
effect, partly to aid the reconstruction of the economy of the 
country which had virtually come to a standstill, partly because 
it was not practical economics to go on feeding such vast numbers 
of unproductive men, but mainly to disband the less well-dis- 
ciplined formations and weed out the probable agitators. About 
three million men were released in 1921, and nearly another 
million the following year, but when the disastrous effects of such 
a policy became evident, these millions of discharged servicemen 
simply adding to the existing hardships, unemployment and 
Poverty that were prevalent owing to the sad state of the country 
and its halted economy, the demobilization rate was reduced 
Sharply until by 1925 it coincided, near enough, with the annual 
Conscription intakes. E 

The next urgent problems concerned the reorganization and 
the future of the peacetime establishment of the Red Army. That 
it badly needed whipping into shape can be seen from the spec- 
tacle it presented on the first Red Army Day Parade, held in 
ARUM on May rst, 1920, which gave a clear indication that 
despite huge numbers under arms, the discipline, quality and 
equipment left much to be desired. Past the saluting base on 
Which stood Lenin, Trotsky and other prominent Bolshevik 
leaders, a shamble of infantry followed Budenny's rough, Very 
iregular cavalry, the men smoking, chattering and paying little 

ced to their ‘officers’. A couple of foreign tanks, half a dozen 
armoured cars, a few horse-drawn vehicles, a score of guns, 
Mostly of foreign make and three foreign aircraft flying overhead 
Was all the equipment the new Red Army could muster for this 
"M Occasion. for War 
ne main problem facing Trotsky, as Commissar for > 
Presiding ve, the hs im plan te Council, was what type 
ox peacetime army the country should have. The epatis 
ans to be either a professional standing army or à peop e» 

a. 

Various ideas were put forward and debated by leaders who 
: h risen to Phe during the Civil War. Tukhachevsky> 
f © Tsarist regular officer, for example, wanted a Strong iei 
“ssional standing army which he visualized would become 
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ie e eer 
— LEE EE Imperialism. He still averred that 
reserves were not important, as they could be gathered from 
countries as the Red flag swept through them and their soldiers 
were converieá to Communism. Poland, he felt, had been an 
exception to this rule and should not be used as a yardstick. 
Trotsky, influenced no doubt by the numerous efficient ex- 
regulars on his staff, to whom he always listened with profit on 
purely technical matters, also tended to favour a professional 
standing army, but mainly from the point of view of efficiency 
and economy, rather than for political reasons. He had at one 
stage favoured a territorial militia. 

Other military leaders, such as Blyukher, Frunze, and Voroshi- 
lov, wanted a form of regional militia, so that the main instru- 
ment of power would remain with the Party. They were against 
the rise of an officer caste, with its traditional distaste for and 
aloofness from politics, which they feared a standing army might 
generate. They found support in Marxist theories for their ideas. 

Under Trotsky's chairmanship a compromise was reached in 
the Revolutionary Military Council. It was decided to have a 
regular clement to garrison the border provinces and a territorial 
militia as well in the country itself in which the workers could 
play a full part and thus safeguard Communist policies and the 
Work of the revolution. When details were hammered out there 
Were to be 29 infantry! and 12 cavalry divisions in the regular 
element, to be dispersed in the border garrisons, and 42 infantry 
and 4 cavalry divisions in the territorial militia, which were to be 
spread over the whole country, and in particular to be based on 
the large inausirial cities and centres. 

Service in the army was required of Workers and Peasants 00 
teaching the age of 21 years, some to serve in the regular and 
some in the territorial element. The men for the regular forma- 
tions were to be raised as far as possible by voluntary recruiting; 
and then by selective conscription, to serve for a period of be- 
tween 2 to 4 years, depending upon the arm or service. The men 
for the territorial formations were to be raised by selective con” 
scription to serve for an accumulated total of 12 months, but this 
could be spread out over a period of up to 5 years. The territoria 
units were to be mobilized for training annually. Conscriptio? a 
fact remained a hazy muddle for many months, but as the 

* Frequently referred to as rifle divisions. 
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demobilization rate slowed down, sufficient men were retained in 
the Red Army to fill out the formations that were to remain as 
they took shape. 

Trotsky and the Revolutionary Military Council also divided 
the country out into nine military districts, or regions, which 
coincided to a great extent with those previously in existence 
under the Tsarist régime. Although the theory was that the 
regular divisions should be solely in the border areas, this was 
not strictly adhered to and a sprinkling of them were put in all 
military districts, although the main concentration, about 90 per 
cent, remained on the frontiers. The commanders of the military 
districts were appointed by Trotsky, but the regional party 
Secretaries, with their parallel political staffs, nominally equal and 
In dual control with the military commander, held the real power, 
having direct and separate access to the Politburo in Moscow. 

he bulk of the divisions were concentrated in European 
\ussia and the Caucasus area, the main emphasis of the distribu- 
i being made with the aim of holding an invasion from the west, 
E. from Poland, or of the Red Army being required to advance 
com at direction. On the other hand, under Trotsky’s ee 
‘ba iit little importance was placed on the defence of the 
s door ^; the Far East, where sat the watchful Japanese. 

to he Siberian Military District, which stretched from epee 
Seven eo was sparsely garrisoned, having a tot = n 
regul antry divisions (of which six were regular) an : 
ar cavalry brigades, This was commanded by Blyukher, who 


like : E 
the E Other military district commanders, ceme directly under 
dos trol of the Commissariat for the Army aid ure Navy in 
ing dime districts of the Red Army between 1925 and 1929, show- 
ber of divisions allocated to each, were: 
oscow to infantry 1 cavalry 
Leningrad 7 3s I » 
White Russia 1 w 2 5 
kraine 17 55 4 » 
Volga 5 s Io» 
Central Asia 3$ 3 » 
I y 


3 
North Caucasus 5 » 
7 


" m Caucasus » 
his c iberia zd y 5 itori 
bur hart Pm not indicate which were regular and which were seer 
1 mE pi ar 
formations 7 Were sorted out conscripts were retained in the re 
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Moscow: he had no more freedom of action or independence than 
any of his colleagues. In the Far East proper, Blyukher was only 
allowed to have four regular infantry divisions and the two 
cavalry brigades, despite his requests for a larger force to deter 
potential Japanese aggression. Formerly, in Imperial times, the 
Army of the Far East, that is east of Lake Baikal, was an in- 
dependent army of seldom less than eleven infantry and three 
cavalry divisions. 

Trotsky developed a fairly large general staff, which was com- 
posed of the usual directorates and branches, and manned largely 
by Tsarist regular officers. However, politics permeated the 
army and were indivisible from it. Side by side with this military 
general staff arose a political general staff, which was represente 
at all levels downwards through the forces, which took priority 1D 
prestige and political matters, and which intertwined itself into 
all arms and services. , 

Trotsky divided the armed forces into the following categories» 
or services: 


I. The Workers’ and Peasants’ Army (which included the a 
arm) 

2. 'The Navy 

3. The OGPU and police units? 

4. The Frontier Guards ; 

5. The Escort Guards (consisting of the staffs of prisons» 

detention and concentration camps). 3 in 

Also discussed by Trotsky and the Revolutionary Council bi 
the early days was the military doctrine to be adopted and taug 
in the new*&Red' Army. Budenny, Voroshilov and other dashing 
slightly unorthodox successful Civil War leaders thought theg 
had discovered a purely proletarian method of waging Wa? "i d 
on mobility and continued aggression. Tukhachevsky subscribe " 
to this theory too. They visualized huge, assaulting armies vm 
ing through European countries conquering them for "t 
munism, They thought that war should be total, and that e 
offensive was the only principle worth emphasizing. Frun7 t of 
others also believed that they too had found a new een on 
waging successful warfare, slightly different, but also Dase E 

1 In 1919 the variou: i i izations, including id 
CHEKA, were taken wt gle satel qn February or » 
CHEKA became the OGPU (the United State Political Administ" 
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rapid and continuous movement, which they thought was an 
exclusive revolutionary characteristic. 

The Tsarist regular officers on the staff naturally favoured more 
conventional ideas, and they felt that the unusual and special 
conditions that obtained during the Civil War would not be 
repeated in an international one. Trotsky, influenced by the 
arguments of these professionals, came to the conclusion that the 
Civil War experience had not revealed any startling new military 
doctrine. . j 

Trotsky based his long-term plan for constructing the qus 
Army upon a technically efficient officer cadre, composa i 
long-serving professionals, but he was faced with the difficulty s 

nding sufficient reliable personnel of the right type. At the dh 
of the Civil War there had been about 130,000 ‘officers In Be 
Red Army, but of that number it had only been thought advisable 
to retain about 40,000. Of these, apart from a core of between 
10 per cent and 15 per cent, which was composed of young Com- 
nunists who had done well in the field and who had probably 
received an abbreviated training course, about half were Tsarist 
imd officers and the other half Tsarist regular soldiers. 
abolishea the rank and status of ‘officer’ had been officially 
“o o o the Bolsheviks in theory, in fact and practice 
‘military 5 A under the terminology of ‘command staf s 
W the pu a l cialists and ‘field commanders’, and their authority, 
In Tsarist a Yee sphere, was as great as it had ever been 
ists? ang ps D 1924 the distinction between ‘military special- 
Manders’, mmand staff’ disappeared and all became,zeom- 


With dig im friction, unease and suspicion between the groups 
Cadre, €nt social backgrounds in the newly forming officer 
largely habs i to a great extent depended upon and, indeed, 
Suspect zd the Tsarist officers, but they were unpopular p 
cen pro others, The large number of Tsarist soldiers who ha 

even Pim in the field or after a short course of instruction, 
revolution ected by their colleagues in the early days of the 
bea nui nary period, and who now had officer status, tended to 
ledge eei and a drag, as they had little real military know- 
Despite thet education and in a few cases were actually illiterate. 
im Se shortcomings, Trotsky had to retain many of them 

use of their proved reliability to the Bolshevik Party, 
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but primarily because for the time being there was no immediately 
acceptable alternative. 

The cadet schools and military colleges which had already 
opened for wartime courses, were revitalized and staffed with 
Tsarist officers, and a few German ones too. To them in large 
numbers were sent promising young Communists and other 
suitable candidates to be put through a concentrated curriculum 
of military and political training. As this stream of graduates 
increased it filled the vacancies available allowing the more 
inefficient to be discarded. 

Education of officers, especially the younger ones, was stressed 
and selected Red officers were sent to academies and schools in 
Germany. When they returned to Russia they were deeply im- 
pressed by German military methods, efficiency and discipline. 
Staff training in the Red Army was also carried out. 

During the next few years the officer cadre was steadily Com- 
munized, the accent being put on political training, with loyalty 
to the Bolshevik Party as the greatest and most important quality. 
Reluctant or Suspect officers, no matter how efficient, were 
Weeded out. This was a slow process, especially at first, and for 
some time the officer cadre of the Red Army remained on a low 
intellectual and educational standard. 

The fixed establishment for the Red Army was set at 562,000 
all ranks, but it is doubtful whether it was ever reduced to that 
figure. For example, in I927, its strength has authoritatively 
been given as 586,000, which was probably the lowest it reachec- 

-^nsc ription,. inherited from Tsarist days, was continuet 
Formerly it had only applied to the Slavic races, but the e 
sheviks extended its Scope to embrace all the Soviet peoples © 
whatever nationality or origin. However, only the workers em 
peasants were entitled to bear arms; all others, that is the m! à 
classes, intellectuals, educated persons and wealthy pcas2P"" 
were bundled off to serve in the unarmed labour units.” ple 

It has been estimated that about 800,000 men were availa ot 
annually for cach of the early years of the 1920's. As all were i 
required, in theory a form of selective service system oper ated, ne 
the truth was that for many months there was muddle and co 


! Khrushchey? 
cm 5 ev’s speech, January 1960. A Moscow? 

h Our units were in four groups, at or near Petrograd 
Chernigov and in the Ukraine. 
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te a Many conscripts were retained in the armed forces after 
a period of service had been completed, and more than the 
rie number were drafted annually. 
wins mui m themselves, especially the peasants, were 
adverse x and suspicious, and generally disgusted with, and 
mad s military service, which they avoided if they could. 
ilias v e forces they became unsettled and discontented sol- 
palit x o ee to be treated with severity by both military and 
Le qm cers. The conscripts found the discipline irksome 
odla p atable, not a bit like what they had anticipated things 
Beh * under a Communist régime, and harsh measures were 
Eus rie them to heel. There was also real opposition within 
Tropas d to the outpourings of political and anti-religious 
aie nm a, which ran both contrary to their inbred ambition to 
gtitlong Dy plot of land and to their traditional peasant super- 
fund wd : e faithful Red Cells, judiciously distributed, had a 
thi Job, but they were the only real cement the Red Army had at 
S stage of its development. 
PEEL conditions for the men were bad; they were crowded 
unt eated and insanitary barracks, food was indifferent and 
Grass idm were of poor quality. Simple amenities and elemen- 
Hil. jin gp hardly existed, and life in an army barracks or camp 
Bret of ii especially in the winter. Trotsky concerned himself 
Tone a with political indoctrination, which he held to be of 
eder importance at this juncture and only when he was 
i ed with the men's political views did he turn to doing what 
a pua to improve their material conditions. — " > 
Peces of the regiments were recruited locédiy 10 the border 
Riiie e especially in the Caucasus regions, in Siberia and in 
Pus a Asia, and were known as ‘Nationalist’ formations. For 
Xample, in the Georgian regiments, orders and instructions were 
Siven in the vernacular. 
5 apot from being used to put do 
of di country and chasing gangs o 
fict € regular element of the Red / 
ne Ve service to deal with sporadic tri 
b à and other far-flung territories 
rought into reluctant touch with Russian civi 


who had sought refuge in Russia after the 
went to Bokhara ostensibly to hunt, but 


wn small political risings with- 
f marauders and bandits, part 
Army periodically went on 
bal insurrections in Central 
that had only lately been 
lization.! 


Tin In 1922, Enver Pasha, 
eat of Turkey in World War I, 
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In theory women were liable to conscription on equal ter 
with men, and to bear an equal burden and share of responsibility 
with them in the defence of their country, but in practice they 
were not drafted into the armed forces. . d 

In the excitement of the moment, a Women's Battalion ha 
been raised in Petrograd about the time of the February Revolu- 
tion. It had sided with Kerensky's Provisional Government e 
was involved in the fighting at the Winter Palace. A few wom 
were killed, but the majority surrendered, after which the Bo. 
sheviks formally disbanded the unit. A tradition had been 
established, but it never flourished. : d 

Women were allowed to volunteer for the armed services, aR 
a number did. Some territorial formations had a few apaa i 
them, but mainly they were employed on logistical tasks. T ne 
was also a minute number in the regular formations fora W: : of 
In addition, there was a handful of women ‘officers’, but soe 
them gravitated to the political department, while the reman n's 
did staff work rather than command troops. Generally, wom 
main effort was in industry. con- 

Trotsky and the Revolutionary Military Council had to is- 
sider whether it was still necessary to retain the military ed 
sar system, that had been so essential in the Civil War. ip the 
mations were commanded by officers of proved loyalty jthout 
Bolshevik Government, but the Tsarist regular officers, W! t 
whom the Red Army could not function, were still me 
would be some time before sufficient young, indoctrinated jd be 
rembers began to be fed into the army, and then there WU hto 
a time-lag before tuey would be capable or experienced un e 
take on senior or medium grade commands and staff app 
ments. missat 

In view of this it was decided that the military co™ 


jn 
in fact to agitate the border tribes and to collect men to raid dow? 
British India. General Kakurin, commanding that region, mo erro 
him with a detachment of the Red Army. Enver Pasha went um 
but continued his machinations. 


bodY 
i ibes, 8 Z 
During the course of one of their sweeps against insurgent tribes» fro 


of Red Army troops surprised a group of tribesmen near the zm ove 
ter, A skirmish ensued and when the tribesmen had been disPC!S^ c, in 5 
Pasha, who had been addressing them, lay dead on the grou ar 1 W 
remote Russi, 


an valley one of the prominent figures of World 
diers of the Red Army. 
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system should continue, at least during the transition period, but 
that there should be some change of emphasis. The political 
Officers had come into being primarily as watchdogs on the 
military commanders whose loyalty was in doubt, at a time when 
the Bolsheviks had no option but to employ large numbers of 
Tsarist officers, many of whom served under duress, as they had 
hardly anyone else capable of doing the job. 

As the morale of the men was bad, the political officers were 
charged with the task of improving it and of concentrating upon 
political education. The political officers were to be responsible 
E: listening to complaints from the men and trying to rectify 

em. 

In 1924 new regulations for military commissars were issued. 
They were still equal in rank to the military commanders with 
Whom they were paired, but now subordinate in all military 
matters. Formerly they had been superior to the military com- 
manders in the political sphere, but now the military commander 
had an equal say in this respect, and also a right of appeal to a 
higher level in case of a dispute. A few formation commanders, 
being tried and trusted Bolsheviks, were now allowed to function 
Without a political officer as a partner.? 4 

In November 1922 Italy under Mussolini recognized the new 
tégime in Russia, and slowly other Great Powers and countries 
followed at intervals, which killed the hopeful illusion held in 
Some quarters of an émigré government forming and being given 
wide foreign support. The new Bolshevik state was free to con- 
Centrate upon internal affairs. one . s 

In the ae of 1922, Lenin had fallen ili, and three bullets 
Still lodged in his neck from the 1918 attempt on his life. When 
this occurred that wily, unobtrusive personality, Stalin, eased 
himself into the position of Party Secretary. In April the following 
Year, Lenin had a stroke which incapacitated him and impaired 
his speech, but a small group kept this secret and governed in his 
name. They were Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rykov, Tomsky, 
and Stalin. Although the others did not seem to realize it at the 
time, Stalin was the most powerful, as his signature as the 
Secretary-General, the official designation of his office, Was re- 
quired to sanction all measures. Under their guidance, in July 

1 One of them was Timoshenko, who held thé appointments of both 
military commander and military commissar of a cavalry division. 
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1923 the provisional Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
(RSFSR), together with the Ukraine, White Russia and Trans- 
caucasia, became the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(USSR). : 

Lenin died in January 1924, and the struggle for power behind 
the scenes began. Lenin, now the accepted and acknowledged 
architect of the modern Soviet government, was a big man 1n 
many respects and a visionary, but a small man in others. He 
could hardly be called a practical man: nor was he too scrupulous. 
He was the successful committee chairman, rather than a man of 
action, and far more credit should be given to Trotsky, who 
translated many of Lenin's resolutions into fact, and without 
whom the revolution might have failed. 

One of the most prominent Bolsheviks and the one who most 
probably expected to step into Lenin's shoes was Trotsky. Clevet 
practical, cunning, but arrogant and regardless of the suscept! 
bilities of others, personal popularity had always been far from 
his mind or purpose. This was his downfall: he had made E 
many enemies. His main rival was Stalin, who systematically se 
about making himself the master and who at once px! to 
manipulate the Party strings to his own advantage. He “3 
clashed with Trotsky on several previous occasions and there W 
no love lost between the two men. +6 chief 

As a first move, Skalinsky, who had been one of Trotsky's ¢ € 
military specialists since the early days of the Civil War, y in 
replaced by Frunze, who had been busy and successfu ^ 
€7z^nizing officer and cadet training for the Red Army. He at 
also been làr&éty"instrumental in forming and training pas 
developed into the Red Army General Staff. Frunze, as Chief- ky 
Staff, took Stalin's side in the inner Party struggle. Tukhachevs y 
was appointed to be an Assistant Chief-of-Staff. vere 
reliable Stalin man, was recalled from the Caucasus region, a der 
the rst Cavalry Army had been sent, and appointed Comma 
of the Moscow Garrison. . ditary 

About this time the most prominent and influential pe " 
leaders were Frunze, Voroshilov, Tukhachevsky, BI itd 


Yegorov, and Kotovsky. Kotovsky, commanding the an colour- 
ien tO 


Army in the Ukraine, had developed into a powerful an Tiei 


ful character, and he lived in a style and manner quite per 
Communist standards. He was assassinated. Other military 
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sonalities began to disappear or be transferred, and Stalin’s hand 
seemed to be behind some of these moves. Shaposhnikov, a Tsarist 
Officer who had carried out much valuable staff work during the 
Civil War, was also coming rapidly to the fore. 

i Stalin was responsible for harshly suppressing a Menshevik 
rising in 1924, in his native Georgia, after which he carried out 
the first of his many purges. It was a minor one compared with 
his later efforts, but it piloted the way. Stalin became obsessed 
with removing all opposition. 

Despite these ominous signs there were other gestures of a 
more lenient kind, designed no doubt partly for consumption 
abroad and partly to encourage certain useful types of refugees 
to return. For example, in the same year, when Savinkov, who 
had been responsible for the Vologda Rising, returned to Russia 
on a false passport, he was arrested and given a state trial, and 
although many had been killed in the revolt, Savinkov was only 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. Ai 

Soon Stalin felt strong enough to remove his principal enemy 
ftom his position as Commissar for the Army and Navy, which he 
did in J anuary 1925. Trotsky still remained in active public life in 
Russia, and for a while he and Stalin intrigued against each other. 

Trotsky, the architect and organizer of the Red Army, who had 

cen largely instrumental in winning the Civil War for the Bol- 
Sheviks, left few friends in the armed forces. He was respected for 
his ability, but disliked personally. The Red Army hac much to 
thank him for: he had fed and clothed the unwilling conscript, 
and latterly had improved his barrack accommodation and 
material lot slightly. He left the Red soldier bevier vu than he had 
ever been before and much more politically reliable to the Bol- 
Shevik cause. l j 

Frunze, who took Trotsky's place as Commissar for the Red 
Army and Navy, was an able administrator, and one of the first 
things he did was to allow Tukhachevsky to pursue the grandiose 
Plans he had been formulating for mechanizing the ground forces. 
With his methodical mind, Frunze set to Work to standardize 
formations, which were still diverse and individualistic in many 
Tespects, dependent upon the whims and ideas of their com- 
Manders, : 

He also sorted out the conscription muddle, and introduced 
What is usually known as the Service Law of 1925. This clearly 
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laid down the obligations of the conscript, which were, as far as 
the regular elements were concerned, two years’ service in the 
ground forces, three years in the air force, and four years in the 
navy, OGPU and secret police. Selective conscription for the 
territorial divisions still tended to be chaotic, but the regular ones 
were soon on a systematic footing. 

Now that morale was more satisfactory in the Red Army, 
Frunze concentrated upon tightening up discipline, which he 
thought was the next most essential step. Formal drill was intro- 
duced and smartness was insisted upon. Certain restrictions Were 
placed on the men, and they were required to wear their uniforms 
all the time, whether on duty or not. Ww 

Frunze did not enjoy a long period of office, as he died in 
October 1925. It was officially announced that he died whilst 
undergoing an operation at the Kremlin, which may have besh 
correct, but the usual crop of rumours became current, and stl 
are, which can neither be proved nor disproved. A 

On the death of Frunze, Stalin moved his old friend, Voroshi- 
lov, to the post of Commissar for the Red Army and Navy, 42 
the following year made him also a member of the Politburo. 
Thus, the mechanic from the Donets Basin, with no form d 
military training and scant education, who had long harboure 
ideas of mechanization wildly in advance of military thought ja 
the day, was appointed to the supreme military position in Russi? 
which he held for fifteen long years. wean] edu- 

His two predecessors had respectively improved political e 
senton and discipline within the armed forces, and now it was a 
to Voroshilóv tó Ic-equip and train them properly. He was m 
With old and inadequate equipment on all sides. However» : 
Red Army was free from the traditional shackles that bound © ing 
victorious armies, and so was able and anxious to find soleo d 
different that was at once modern and efficient to replace ply 
worn-out conglomeration. In this urge Voroshilov was e of- 
backed by Tukhachevsky, who was elevated to be the Chie 
Staff, and with whom he saw eye to eye on such matters. je 

The nation’s economy, halted by the Civil War, took so™ ar 
Starting, and the struggle to reconstitute Russia in this sphere Ù 
^ gigantic task. From 1923 onwards harvests were better, Vc; 
helped recovery, but the pre-1914 level of output in industy "pad 
example, was not regained until 1926, so until that year ! 
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not been a practical proposition to talk seriously of producing 
new equipment for the Red Army. National pride and a sense of 
Purpose possessed Voroshilov and his staff. The desire now lay, 
Not only to possess a huge army, but to have one more scienti- 
fically advanced than any in the West. 

Tukhachevsky, and the band of officers he had gathered 
around him, closely watched, and were deeply impressed by, the 
experiments carried out by the tiny German Army elements in 
Russia. The Treaty of Rapallo, between Soviet Russia and Ger- 
Many, signed in April 1922, was alleged to contain secret clauses* 
that allowed German forces to train in Russia, as they had been 
forbidden by the peace treaties to develop an air force or an 
armoured force, or to train in chemical warfare. Trotsky had en- 
sured that these experiments and training were carried out in 
Close conjunction with the Red Army General Staff, which was 
able to watch and pick the brains of the German experts as they 
Worked with aircraft, tanks and chemicals. ; 

Russia possessed a mixed bag of aircraft of foreign makes, 
which had been comparatively little used in the Civil War, 
chiefly owing to lack of appreciation of their value by the com- 
manders who were influenced by the shortage of trained pilots 
and technicians, which resulted in mechanical unreliability. Com- 
manders put their faith in the train as the most reliable means of 
mobility and communication over such vast expanses of territory. 
The few aircraft had fluttered above the battlefield rather in- 
effectively. The opinion often was that they were more trouble 
than they were worth. 

Trotsky had taken a different view and hi 
up a large air force, which was to be a branch of the Red Army. In 
1922, 300 Fokkers were purchased to supplement those Russia 
already had. Airfields were constructed and the training of pilots 
and technicians began, in which German assistance was heavily 
relied upon. The Germans had a large secret airfield near ne ee 
in Tambov province, to which Russian trainees were sent, ant 
also (reni seni a went to newly established Red Army air 


e kaki aéciaed to build 


* Research into captured German documents does not T to dune. 
is. The Russians are completely silent and Lom ae i s 
own that a military agreement was drawn up in Moscow A e i 

1922, between the two countries, which allowed certain bem acilitie 

in Russia to the Germans and catered for an exchange of information. 
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force centres. For three years the accent was on turning out 
trained pilots, observers and technicians. Both military and civil 
air training came under army control. 

The Reds had no intention of relying upon supplies of foreign 
aircraft, and after their initial purchases they bought few others in 
any quantity. As soon as they were able they began to design and 
produce their own, but these were heavily copied from American, 
British and French models. The first all-Russian prototype was 
completed in 1925: it was an interceptor aircraft, known as the 
‘U-2’. This was the start, and the following year Russian de- 
signers turned out other prototypes, some of which were put into 
production. Real preparation for a huge, modern air force had 
begun in earnest. . 

When the reorganization of the Red Army had been initially 
discussed there had been no intention of raising and maintaining 
large mechanized forces. Trotsky could not see that far ahead, 
and in any case he had more urgent problems to solve. The 
successes of the Red Army cavalry in both the Civil and the 
Polish Wars indicated to him that there was need for a large 
contingent of cavalry in any Russian army, owing to the fact that 
twice every year the ground was rendered impassable to vehicles 
by the spring thaw and rains and the autumn rains. The © d 
Imperial army had maintained a cavalry force in the region of 
some 300,000 horsemen, although it was true that many of them 
were Cossacks and irregulars. Budenny, the cavalry expert, was 
listened to with respect, and the result had been that the newly 
designed Red Army emerged with a cavalry strength of about 
100,000 horsémeéi;-mostly regulars. 

During the Civil and Polish Wars armoured vehicles were © 
garded as a novelty, not to be taken too seriously, and the Re 
Army had no mechanized force organized as such, only 2 loos° 
collection of tanks and armoured cars, mainly either captured le 
bought from foreign countries. The tanks were mostly ee 
(the Rhomboid Mark V) and French (the Renault F.T.)- oni 
modicaly a few newer models were purchased from abroac’ 
Without central motivating guidance the mechanized element, 
it could be called that, simply floundered along. " 

When Tukhachevsky became the Chief-of-Staff a new imper" 
was given as the information obtained from the Germans, V 
had a large secret armoured training and experimental centre n 
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Kazan, in the Volga Valley, was studied and applied. The Ger- 
mans favoured the idea of using tanks en masse, not only to break 
through the infantry defences, but also as a completely mobile 
body which, supported by motorized infantry, could move in 
strength long distances across country. 

_ The motor-car industry in Russia had run right down and took 
time to recuperate, but even so a few experimental tanks were 
designed, the first prototype appearing in 1924. In the following 
years others appeared, but generally tank design and production 
lagged far behind that of the West, and it has been estimated that 
by 1928, Russia had only reached the standard achieved by 
Western Powers in 1918. Tukhachevsky and the German experts 
were evolving an armoured doctrine, but an immense amount of 
ground work had yet to be done. 

An interest was taken in improving the artillery arm, and 
experiments were carried out with the object of eventual stan- 
dardization. Many different sorts of guns, both Russian and 
foreign, were in use, and the nightmare of the diverse ammuni- 
tion supply can be imagined. There was also a shell shortage, but 
it was realized that it was little use doing anything about that until 
the variety of guns had been reduced to more manageable propor- 
tions. 

The field artillery was horse-drawn, but a few of the heavier 
guns were towed by tractors, or even steam-engines. However, 
Tukhachevsky's planning staff eyed the industrial tractor develop- 


ment thoughtfully. 
" During the Revolutions the s 
Dgineers, had ed completely, 7 
Red Army had pong do “4 improvisation. Old material was 
Salvaged and put to use as technical units were reformed. For a 
time all scraped along with elderly and old-fashioned equipment, 
While a nucleus of specialists was developed. All these specan 
who were being trained were regular troops and not militia. In 
fact, the militia element of the Red Army was almost completely 


infantry, v 
Apart from that, little else was done in the way of providing the 
ed Army with new and better equipment. Generally, m 

units, especially the infantry, had to manage with what they ha 


already 

got. , i 

In common with other Great Powers involved in World War I, 
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Russia had given some attention to chemical warfare, and had 
accumulated stocks of gas shells and projectiles. These stocks 
were not used in the Civil War, but the Bolsheviks early came to 
appreciate their value, and on at least two occasions it had been 
touch and go whether or not they would use them. 

On the Southern Front in 1920, gas balloons were assembled 
for an attack on Vrangel in the Crimea, but were not required as 
Blyukher was successful in driving the White forces out. Had he 
not been successful, in all probability they would have been used. 
During the Kronstadt Rising, when the Red Army troops were 
first repulsed, Tukhachevsky discussed the possible use of gas 
shells and balloons, which were actually brought up from Petro- 
grad for this purpose. Had the second attempt to reduce the 
rebels not been successful war gasses would have been used 
against the defiant sailors. It is alleged that liquid gas was sprayed 
from aircraft to put down a rising in the Caucasus, while yet 
another allegation was that similar methods had been used to deal 
with dissident tribesmen in Central Asia on occasions, one as late 
as 1929. 

Forbidden to use chemical aids to warfare, the Germans were 
nonetheless secretly experimenting with them in Russia, having 
set up a centre near Volsk. Still very interested, Red Army sta 
officers watched closely. In 1924, a military chemical warfar E 
branch was formed, with the object of training and providing à 
small chemical warfare detachment for each regiment. Warships 
and naval bases also had these detachments. 
~ Impressed by the power of the British Navy, Peter the Great 
had formed the Russian Navy on similar lines. Several British 
naval officers served with the Russian Navy in the eighteenth, a” 
even nineteenth, centuries, and some Russian naval officers Were 
trained by the British Navy. Russian naval strength had steadily 
increased until she ranked third amongst world naval powers. 
However, after defeat by the Japanese in 1905 Russian nav 
strength declined. 4 

The Russian navy lacked a long tradition of victories 2 
successes to sustain it, and there had been discontent and seve? 
mutinies. The sailors of the Baltic Fleet especially had been ane 
in the cause of the Revolution, but their fierce revolt at Kronst? 
1n 1921 undoubtedly shook the Bolshevik Government and heavily 
influenced Trotsky and the Revolutionary Military Council wher 
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Planning the peace-time navy. It was no longer completely 
trusted, especially by Trotsky, and so it was left much as it was 
With its ageing warships. World War I had caught Russia in the 
middle of a naval construction programme, which had been halted 
during the Civil War: this was not immediately resumed. . 
Like the Red Army, steps were taken first of all to indoctrinate 
the Red Navy with the Bolshevik way of thinking, and then to 
Ughten up discipline. Ships remained in harbour much of the 
time, and the majority of the sailors were shore-based. Briefly, in 
the middle of the 1920's, the Red Navy was allowed to stagnate. 
Trotsky was waiting for the influx of a new generation of properly 
trained and indoctrinated naval officers before he was prepared to 
Consider reorganization and expansion. It was not until 1925 that 
àn interest was shown in reviving it, when German naval advice 
Was sought and given. 
‘he country recovered visibly from its post-war lethargy 
uring 1926; food supplies were better and the economic situa- 
tion was improving. With this recovery military thought began to 
ssom, and everywhere in the armed forces there was an urge 
to advance, to produce a massive mechanized army, supported by 
a large, efficient air force. ae 
he following year, 1927, a nation-wide organization was 
Ormed, known as OSOAVIAKHIM,! being the initials (in 
“ssian) for the Society for the Promotion of Aviation and 
€mical Defence, Staffed and sponsored by the Red Army, 1t 
Was designed to train young people on a volunteer, p . 
‘Sis. A recruiting campaign was launched and thousands of —~ 
Young people flocked to join to be trained in g'iding; as pilots and 
3 Parachutists, as well as to receive instruction in chemical war- 


ate and other military subjects. Women were also included, and 
‘Int in aspects 
925, the i i ing the masses of workers 1! 

o question of interesting 

im defence was considered and as the result military study groups Re he = 
evel, nown at first as ‘Workers for the Military gee SS 

Deg, Ped into the wider ‘Association for the Collaboration for Na 
fence (Oso), . 

volun to this, in 1923, the ‘Society of Friends of the Air s 

and cee Movement in Moscow, combined with the ‘Friends o: T E 

‘Ayra ical Industries’, and the joint organization became known 


IAKHIM: fe 
ary 23rd, 1927, at the instigation of Voroshilov, with official bless 


. OnJanu 
ES " 

>the OSO merged with the AVIAKHIM—hence OSOAVIAKHIM 
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large numbers of them were trained to drive and service motor 
vehicles. 

Almost overnight, the OSOAVIAKHIM bloomed and flour- 
ished. Political and moral pressure was put on young people to 
join. It certainly succeeded in making them conscious and en- 
thusiastic participants in the process of modernizing and expand- 
ing the Red Army. From a military point of view, it was extremely 
satisfactory as the youth of Russia was being given military 
training, and modern training at that, efficiently and cheaply. 

Briefly, in the years between 1922 and 1928, the Red Army was 
given a modern structure, conscription was thoroughly re- 
organized, and new regulations for the services were introduced. 
In the first part of this period political indoctrination and educa- 
tion were given priority, and then when it was thought that the 
armed forces were more reliable, discipline and smartness were 
imposed upon them, and they began to receive modern equip- 
ment. 

The officer cadre was still weak, but a network of cadet schools 
and military academies was functioning. The effects of the 
initial outputs from these schools, already serving with units, was 
being felt. In 1928 a further step towards convention was taken 
when a table of ranks, both for officers and men, was brought 
out. 

Having got over its teething troubles, the peacetime Red Army 
was all set for the next phase of its development, which was that 
of expansion and mechanization. 
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Expansion and Mechanization, 1928-36 


Kamenev and others, was plotting hard against Ss. E A 
the trial of strength between the two men which i 
on by Stalin. In January 1929 Trotsky was exiled us 
a, and Stalin was left with the reins of power in his hands: 
ut he had enemies he was determined to eliminate, some within 
the armed forces. 

f the officer cadre only about one-third were Party members, 
30 to obviate any possibility of an exclusive professional caste 
alien to his ideas springing into existence, he ordered all to pm 
the Ommunist Party, Despite the fact that there yere 
attractive alternative prospects for ex-officers in Russiya large 
number refused to do this, most of whom were Tsarist officers. 


al i dissenters were dismissed from the service: Stalin had 

Ways disliked Tsarist officers. — 

tos ukhacheysky, himself a former Tsarist officer, was reluctant 
ee th 


© loss of so ienced professionals at this critical 
Stage of the Red fe i es [e protested. This caused 
Von © fall abruptly from favour, and it was only oying d 
Shay Bilov's intervention that he was retained in the army at all. 
Poshnikov took his place as Chief-of-Staff. i 
ater, in June 1931, fearing the influence of Trotsky on ae 
nd PHICers, Stalin made a number of changes arie x bm 
or tho “PPointments, Those suspected of doubtful loyalty to sis 
'emoyed Who had supported his opponents in the past, e 
Offic ved and Often dismissed from the service. He promo i 
itm hiş own choice in their places. This was one of the p 
major; Sodless Purges within the armed forces, but ed 
MY of those temoved had jumped up quickly and had little 
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real military knowledge or background anyway, it had hardly any 
retarding effect on the rising efficiency of the Red Army as a 
whole. Thus Stalin began to form a clique of professional officers 
who owed their advancement to him and not to his rivals. 

To ensure his supremacy over the armed forces, Stalin placed 
the Revolutionary Military Council, of which Voroshilov had 
become the Chairman, directly under the Politburo, which he 
himself controlled. R 

Once in power? Stalin was determined to industrialize Russia, 
militarize the state and create the most powerful army the world 
had ever seen. The army was to be modern in all respects, to be 
mechanized to a degree hitherto unknown, and to be technically 
in advance of any other. 

As the first step in his grandiose plans, on October Ist, 1928, 
Stalin launched his First Five Year Plan, which had as its main 
object the industrialization of what then was an almost entirely 
agricultural country. All labour, material, effort, and energy were 
ruthlessly and single-mindedly applied to this purpose. Russia 
had already recovered her former level of agricultural outputs 
which, albeit low, meant that everyone had sufficient to eat. Foo 
and fuel rationing were reintroduced, and the Russians had to 
tighten their belts while they sweated to force tractors, trucks an 
machines off the production line. This massive programme» 
carried out with frightening intensity, put Russia on the map id 
an industrial nation. It was completed in 41 years. 

The period of the First Five Year Plan can be regarded as 07€ 
in which the army experimented in the field of mechanization’ 
and it was put to:zood use. For some years Russian officers hat 
been attentive observers as the Germans tried and tested the!” 
theories of warfare. The fact that Russia had not been able to do 
likewise was mainly due to not having material available. Now 
numbers of civilian tractors and trucks were directed to jos 
armed forces, and what was far more important still, scope ot 
given for prototypes of a variety of tanks, tractors and military 
vehicles to be designed and produced. ile 

Voroshilov, who had visions of large, completely mob 
e at all 
and he 
etary- 


1 The extraordinary feature was that Stalin held no state offic 
until 1941, when he took over the premiership from Molotov, 
wielded his immense power and influence through being Secr 
General of the Communist Party. 
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armies, had always favoured lorry-borne infantry, and as trucks 
became available they were used for this purpose in some forma- 
tons. Stalin was also caught up with this wonderful idea, 
pecially as it was at a time when the armies of the other Great 


Powers were neglected and starved for money, and such machinery 
as they had was Tusting and stagnating. 
Eventually a large six-wheeled vehicle, based on the American 
ord, came into use as the standard troop-carrying truck, and it 
Was also used to carry the unit weapons, such as mortars and 
trial ae BUS. Soon tanks of several sorts were undergoing field 
"id aes were kept together and used in mass, rather than in 
oie detachments, Attention was paid to improving their 
Placetracnn! performance, to speed and armament. In the first 
Went on ¢ e of Civilian type were used fortowing guns, but as time 
: oe replaced by tracked vehicles of military design. 
the idea o re he thought of it the more Stalin was enamoured of 
ping it "€ “i mechanization of the Red Army, and of equip- 
Saw other a, € latest and best means of mobility, especially as he 
ar I mea burdened down with an inheritance of World 
imp ond Five Year Plan began in 1932, and while it 
Peasants) Ea at appropriating land from the Kulaks (the rich 
ad with ; eee State and collective farms, it also pushed 
Pla; ena Ü UStrialization. It can be said that while the First 
enable it * tiig Red Army to experiment, the second one 
tanks, tractors ang ze on a grand scale. Beginning in 1932, 
of that ich: trucks Were poured into the army, and at the 
and militar It was estimated that Russiz*had as many tanks 
E les as France, then regarded as the strongest 
9reover, all the Russian material was new, 
though + f France was elderly. 

definite 3 Still maintaining a | disy el zik 
utely cay ht ga arge cavalry e ement, tanks 
Advisers” as and held the attention of Voroshilov and his 
"p ared, whe ot of Prototypes, varying in size and design, 
ee or ene le € known as the *T (Tank)! series. The 
TS 345 mm. E Was a light tank, weighing 6 tons, and mount- 
T do Was a two. Copied from a British model. Another, the 
tin, ed as the inl ae tankette. The T-26 was temporarily 
after 1935. ard light tank, being manufactured in quan- 
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Russia also produced a series of tanks, with a greater radius of 
action and mobility, known as the ‘BT?’ series (Bystrokhodny 
Tank, meaning ‘high speed’), some of which were copies from 
American models. The earlier ones had a 37 mm. gun, but the 
‘punch’ on later ones was improved, the gun being increased in 
size to 45 mm., and then to 76 mm. Other experiments were made 
both with light amphibious tanks, and with wheeled and tracked 
armoured personnel carriers. Numbers of both were made and 
issued to certain units. The Russians surprised the world at their 
speed in selecting, adopting and putting into production new 
tank models. 

In 1933, when Hitler came to power in Germany, Russo- 
German military collaboration, which had been so fruitful, 
ceased. However, a small group of enthusiasts, working under the 
direction of Voroshilov, had been stimulated by German ideas. 
In that year Tukhachevsky was restored to favour and was 
appointed to work on the mechanization planning side. In this he 
was able to do much to help and influence the expansion and 
mechanization of the Red Army. 

As new material became available the size of the regulat 
element of the army increased, and this was done by * mobilizing 
territorial divisions. In 1931 there were still some 30 regular t? 
41 territorial divisions, but this proportion began to change: 
1934 was a year of rapid expansion in numbers, when the strength 
of the standing forces increased with a bound from a probable 
600,000 to about 940,000. Only a proportion of the terrific 
reservoir of man-power had been tapped so far for the army» 
and in that year, foi example, about 1} million men were available 
to be conscripted, of which only about 800,000 were required. 

These extra numbers were absorbed by the simple process © 
converting territorial divisions into regular ones, and also. 
forming new mechanized and tank brigades, and airborne units: 
By 1936, about 80 per cent of the territorial divisions had bee? 
incorporated into the regular army, which by then had risen to 
nearly rj million.’ In that year, owing to the large numbers 
E ms, the Military Districts were increased in number from 

Sponsored and motivated by Tukhachevsky and the groups - 

1 Khrushchev in hi : bein. 
19300 for bth the ay and demam Oe BEES 
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experts that had closely followed the German experiments, the 
doctrine expounded was that a massive punch, with combined 
infantry, artillery, tanks, and aircraft, was to be made at a vital 
point to break through. The tanks were to mass for this purpose 
and generally the teaching was to keep them together and use them 
as an armoured fist, rather than divide them up amongst units in 
small detachments. 

Two sorts of armoured formations came into being, which be- 
came known as ‘tank brigades’ and ‘mechanized brigades’. The 
tank brigades consisted of 4 battalions, each of some 30 heavier 
tanks, mainly the 29-ton T-28, which had been turned out in 
quantity during the Second Five Year Plan. The mechanized 
brigades were larger and more flexible, usually having 5 battalions, 
3 of which had lighter tanks, I reconnaissance tanks, while the 
other was a lorried machine-gun battalion. The T-26, already 
Previously mentioned, and the BT-5, produced in 1935, became 
the standard models for the mechanized brigades, remaining 1n 
Use right up until 1941. 
desi illery pieces still remained very m 

igns of field, anti-tank and anti-aircr $ 
Some hesitation the basic field artillery unit evolved as being a 

attery of between 6 and 8 guns. There were eventually about 

1,500 such batteries in the whole army. The shell shortage con- 

et and was not seriously tackled, as in this arm the re 

*emed to have some difficulty in making up their minds on 
Standardization, 

€ majority of the field artillery rem: 

um anization made progress. At de civilia tractors had | 

Pressed into use, but as the Second Five Yeat Plan progress® 

tary towing units came off the production line in greater 


nu 
min It has been estimated that in 1936" En nam nik: 
€ 150,000 ctor- e vehic esr A 
,000 tractors and tractor-typ avalry contingent 


espi : 
ofa Spite the accent on mechanization a large cav; 3 However, 
ese E: = divisions, mainly regular, was maintal nee ore than 
out visions were quite small, seldom containing td dram 
artille 4:000 horsemen, but they had small units of hors' 

ke and engineers. "m ually 
fover E antry division remained large in size, consisting ie 
“No Bn men. It contained 3 regiments, each of 3 batt is 
i nl H fI . 

x cial military figures were published by the Russians after 19 


II3 


uch a mixed bag. Several 
aft guns appcared. After 


ained horse-drawn, but 
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and divisional units of artillery, engineers, armoured reconnais- 
sance and signals, as well as logistic and supply detachments. 
Each battalion had 6 machine-guns and several small mortars, 
while each regiment had its own chemical warfare detachment. 

As fast as the military trucks came off the assembly line, so 
were they fed into the field formations, but so huge was the army 
that mechanization only slowly made itself felt. For a long time 
each infantry division had a large number of horse-drawn carts as 
its transport element, the trucks being used for carrying the men 
and weapons, rather than supplies. 

The development of the civilian chemical industry during the 
First Five Year Plan had been under strict government control, 
which ensured that military needs were not neglected. Large 
stocks of war gases, smoke and incendiary bombs and projectiles, 
and other equipment were accumulated. A military school for 
chemical warfare was opened in 1931, and eventually all units of 
battalion size and over had their own chemical warfare detach- 
ments giving instruction and practice. The navy was included, 
and all ships and shore establishments had one too. 

The Red Air Force remained a part of the Red Army. Its 
officers had keenly followed German aircraft experiments an 
methods, and as in the field of tank development and training, $O 
there had been especially close collaboration with the German 
Luftwaffe. The Russian aim to create a powerful air fleet was well 
on the way to accomplishment by 1930, when there were between 
1,100 and 1,300 aircraft of different sorts in service, distributed 
into 90 squadrons. 

. By 1933 this number of aircraft, all produced in Russia, had 
Increased to 3,000, and two years later the Red Air Force hal 

between 4,000 and 5,000. The Russians had copied both Ameri- 
can and British designs, both for their bombers and fighters- 
What gave the Russian air force much prestige in the early 1930 4 
were the heavy four-engined bombers, very slow, but W! 
enormous lifting power, that were being produced, such as the 
AHT-4. Soviet pilots accumulated experience of long-distancé 
flying and also flying in arctic conditions. The absence of 2°Y 
purely financial restrictions, such as handicapped Western 
Countries in the 1920's and 1930s, enabled the Soviet pilots f? 
log flying time greatly in excess of that of the average contem- 
porary military pilot in any other country. Once aircraft were 
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received in larger numbers the Red Air Force set about training 

Sufficient pilots to fly them, and a reserve as well. As soon as this 

Policy bore fruit the Red Air Force began to show off, and in 1935 

ane 3,000 aircraft took part in spectacular air displays on May 
ay. 

The broader aspect was carefully considered as well, and 
experiments were made co-ordinating air power, especially 
8tound support for the growing armoured element and the 
infantry. The air force was not allowed to drift apart into isolation 
and become a completely separate service as was the trend in 
Several countries at that period. . 

ussia is generally accepted as being a pioneer of paratrooping. 
She planned, trained and built up (in secret at first) paratroop 
units and airborne formations long before other national armies 
adopted the idea, The concept had been taken up with enthusiasm 
1 1930 by Voroshilov, who was convinced when a small unit of 
Paratroops dropped during an exercise, successfully surprising 
and capturing a corps headquarters. - : 
ter this, under the auspices of the army, training and experi- 
mentation were carried out, Tukhachevsky was actively con- 
cerned in this development, and in secret, larger formations Were 
uilt up, “Air infantry divisions', or airborne divisions, were 
formed, In 1935, a complete infantry division, with all its guns, 
Vehicles and other equipment, was lifted by air from Moscow to 
adivostok. The enormity of this project, and the speed and 
Mobility over such a vast distance, fired the imagination and 
rilorts of Red Army planners. The Trans-Siberian Railway had 
therto been the only slender communicatiea between Moscow 
“i ps Far East, involving a five- to seven-day train journey at 

€ best, i 

The following year, 1936,? the Red Army proudly showed a 
Paratroops and airborne potentialities off to the world. At the 
army manceuvres near Kiev, 1,200 paratroops succeeded er 
murum Positions behind the ‘enemy’ lines, and these er pae 7 

ollowed by 5,000 airborne infantrymen. Guns, vehic = ae 
ammunition were both dropped from the air and broug eme 
“craft, It is of interest to note that at this stage each man ha 


z E 
2 It was not double-tracked all the way until 1936. 


Smaller paratroop demonstration had been shown to 
attachés in 1935. 


foreign military 
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parachutes, both of which opened in the descent, and that items 
of equipment and stores had only one.! 

The OSOAVIAKHIM, the part-time military. organization, 
assisted the expansion by training parachutists, and soon were 
operating over 1,000 centres at which such training could be 
given. Parachuting became a popular sport and all over the 
country volunteers in the OSOAVIAKHIM, as well as volun- 
teers in the army proper, practised jumping from aircraft, balloons 
and towers. In this way large reserves were built up for the new 
airborne divisions. 

The armed forces as a whole were, until 1934, controlled by the 
Revolutionary Military Council, which now had Voroshilov as its 
Chairman and Chief Commissar. This Council could perhaps be 
likened to a sort of combined war cabinet and general staff. A 
headquarter staff organization was created, in which German 
influence played some small part, to direct and administer the 
armed forces, to co-ordinate the artillery, the cavalry, the infantry> 
the air force and so on, and, of course, the inevitable politic 
department, as well as bureaux for operations, intelligence an 
mobilization, along conventional lines of military organization. 

In 1934, the Revolutionary Military Council was abolished, and 
most of its powers passed to a Commissar for Defence, who was 
to be responsible for both the army and the navy. Voroshilov 
remained as the executive head of the armed forces, and merely 
changed his title. Thus, together with Stalin, he personally prac 
tically controlled the Red Army and Navy. ! 

The divisions began to be grouped together into corps, which 
was the largest field»formation so far, while the military district 
became more of an administrative organization. By 1936 about 
23 such corps had been formed. : 

The bulk of the Red Army remained in the districts of Lenin" 
grad, White Russia and the Ukraine, facing westwards. This was 
partly because the Russians were genuinely anxious about renewe 
Polish aggression and partly because vaguely at the back of the 
minds of the planners was the thought that one day they might 
be strong enough to advance into Europe. 

A mobilization plan, dated 1931, is of some interest. 
to it, within the first 10 days of any emergency it was planned to 

1 It may also be of interest to note that the Russians were the me 
nation to drop a tank by parachute. 
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have 33 i 
ofi mp ERN and 8 cavalry divisions in position along the line 
divisions were to d During the next 5 days, 10 more infantry 
called up. By 2 a made ready from the reserves that were to be 
that another z ays from Mobilization Day, it was estimated 
have mah age infantry and 9 to 12 cavalry divisions would 
follow up. ed, with supporting arms, and be available to 
slow aa pus expansion and mechanization was in progress a 
the first quali - taking place within the officer cadre. Until 1928, 
the officers : required was loyalty to the Party, and as a result 
Officers came oo often hardly efficient. However, as young 
had undergon o the forces from military academies where they 
and four e vine training courses lasting between three 
young, well-trai e quality of the officer cadre changed. The new; 
he did so rice officer slowly made his presence felt, and as 
ficiency ae improved and the general standard of 
ort ; : 
time dedo time, in 1932, the Red Army had its full peace- 
that over 6o ent of officers. In that year it has been estimated 
academies “il ga cent of the officer cadre was from military 
may have Pun pei of Tsarist officers were still serving, who 
staff and ata l up to 15 per cent of the total, who mainly filled 
and higher gis appointments. The majority of the medium 
from the dom e commanders, who had either been promoted 
keen and h, S, or were without formal military training, while 
theory: in rd working, were weak both in education and military 
although ole small proportion were really efficient. However, 
they were icing to their old Tsarist counterparts in many ways, 
ing military id to the men, and they spent more time in study- 
abreast. Te and, of course, political subjects jn an effort to keep 
dE év cy certainly had little leisure. 
virile eg UN proportion of younger 
Officers epe which soon came up against 
etter A du o retained until 1925 dual responsi 
Soon ecli op more efficient and confident, 
The m and began to look down on them. 
tivated a Ps officers developed a professional pride and cul- 
medium can ain for politics. Also some commanders in the 
Passing a iit began to feel that way too and several, after 
political course of instruction, managed to get rid of 
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their political officer and to combine his job with their own. The 
political officers were out-classed and began to lose ground; they 
had been losing power since 1925, and in 1934 were withdrawn 
from field formations. This was a triumph for the rising, pro- 
fessional officer cadre, and the surviving Tsarist officers regained 
confidence too. The political officers retained their positions on 
the staff and in the military districts. 

The character of the officer cadre was changing from being a 
political to a national one. 

The seal of prestige was set on the new style Soviet officers, 
when in 1935, the rank and dignity of Marshal of the Soviet 
Union was created, an exclusive ‘five star’ rank. Five generals 
were promoted to be the first Marshals of the Soviet Union. They 
were Voroshilov, the Commissar for Defence, Blyukher, com- 
manding the Far Eastern Army, Tukhachevsky, the Chief of the 
General Staff, Yegorov, the Tsarist general, and Budenny, the 
Director of Cavalry. Another fact that added prestige was that 
senior officers were declared to be immune from arrest by the 
civil authorities, unless a special authorization was given by the 
Commissar for Defence. 

The majority of the officers were in the 25 to 40 age bracket. In 
1935, there were about 16,000 students at military academies and 


the intake was about 4,000 a year into the regular forces. The 
young were pushing from below. 


ann men remained largely superstitious and illiterate,! but 


ects T cae = idea of compulsory military service, 
improved ge me during the late 1920's, aided no doubt by 
was enced by Fuere and living conditions. Better discipline 

However, j ythe newtypeof officer, which also boosted morale. 
respect. eds utl It seemed that the tide was turning in this 
First Five Ye i » Sway care abruptly. In conjunction with his 
during the ES an, Stalin decided to collectivize the land, and 
peasants tuo band to 1933, he put some three to four million 
brutal polic gay farms. There was active resistance and a 
Farms E of enforcement was practised to achieve this. 
Who resisted Pos and peasants dispossessed and evicted. Those 
TN protested, and they were many, were deported to 

T part of the Soviet Union, imprisoned or shot. 


* In 1914 ab 
ate, and this Out 80 per cent of the men in the ranks were almost illiter- 
Proportion had not decreased so much. 
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The reaction to this peasant upheaval made an impact on the 
army as the bulk of the conscripts were peasants themselves whose 
families were involved. The Red Army soldier became sullen and 
resentful. This attitude was countered to some extent by more 
efficient training and better man-management by the young 
officers, but they had not got the complete answer, and frequently 
discipline had to be enforced by harsh methods. The officers 
themselves, especially the younger ones, were deeply concerned 
and urged modification of Stalin’s collectivization programme, 
fearing its influence on the soldiers. Many of the remaining 
political officers, who had come to appreciate the problems in- 
volved, supported them in this, but Stalin would not listen. 
Tukhachevsky did gain a few concessions for his men, but in 
1929, when the OGPU found evidence of subversion in some 
units, Stalin disbanded them completely. 

Antagonism to Bolshevik anti-religious propaganda abated 
somewhat, but the collectivization programme filled the minds of 
the men with dislike and distaste for the political education all 
had to endure. Voroshilov countered this unrest in the army by 
putting recruits through a carefully thought-out political-study 
course, and a schoolmaster, a picked Communist, was attached to 
each unit to reduce illiteracy. The less subtle, unpopular political 
officers were withdrawn. Voroshilov also established political- 
Social clubs, which the men had to attend, and which kept them 
in a political atmosphere. Soon there were over 1,000 of these 
clubs, and also 20,000 ‘cultural circles > where lectures were given 
and controlled discussions allowed. Libraries were also estab- 
lished for the men. These softer methods did much to convert 
reluctant conscripts to Communism. 

It was not until 1932 that there was an improvement, when 
many who had been converted to Communism by Voroshilov’s 
instructional methods had returned to their villages to spread the 
Word. Many soldiers joined the Communist Party before being 
Posted to the reserve, and on returning home they preached that 
War with Capitalism was inevitable and that collectivization was 
a only absolutely essential to survival, but the most pr acticable 
and sensible course to adopt. 
nee a matter of interest the break-down of r ren 
that RUM about 75 per cent of the men came TO = ing 

ere peasants, and 15 per cent from the cities , 
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thus leaving 10 per cent ‘others’, who presumably were bos p^ 
of rich peasants, the remnants of the middle classes an E 
intellectuals, who according to the constitution should as r wd 
have been accepted to bear arms. By 1934 the fact t cx i 
‘peasants and workers’ should be allowed to serve in figl Ed 
units was becoming a fiction. The ‘labour units’, ad y 
formed to cater for the educated classes, had been either dis 
banded or turned into ordinary fighting battalions. 

With the increasing mechanization of the Red Army came the 
need for a high proportion of technicians. Training centres were 
created to provide them and before long Red Army chiefs were 
boasting that about 50 per cent of the effectives (in the standing 
forces) were technicians, meaning that they were either iens 
mechanics, gunners, signallers or experts in some particular su ^ 
ject, such as chemical warfare. However, although the standard of 
training improved, it was not high when compared with that o 
other armies. In some respects, such as individual marksmanship, 
it was decidedly low. On paper, each battalion had a ‘sniper 
company, but in practice this meant little, and the Red Army 


Soldier continued to be an indifferent shot despite improved 
facilities for training. 


Women were not cons 
although they were allowe 
formations, generally th 
either into industry or a 
them from serving in t 
they were persuaded t 


cripted into the standing forces, and 
d to volunteer to serve in the territorial 
€y were encouraged to go elsewhere; 
griculture. This policy did not prevent 
he part-time OSOAVIAKHIM, in fact, 
o do so. This organization taught them to 
drill, to shoot and. perform other simple military tasks. The 
OSOAVIAKHIM, for example, trained over 100,000 military 
nurses in 1935, as well as teaching thousands of others to repair 
and drive trucks and tractors, and also to service and fly aircraft. 


In the midst of all this change, turmoil and fluctuating morale; 
a small but highly Successful war 


In July 1929, Chang Suh-liang, 


tator of Manchuria, who had an army of about half a million men, 
seized the Chinese 


Eastern Railway in Manchuria, which was 
jointly worked by the Russians and the Chinese, and arrested all 
in Stalin's issuing a special 
my on an independent basis; 
uctant to do so far. Blyukher 


decree which putt 
a thing the Bolsheviks had been rel 
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had just assumed command of this army after spending some 
years in China.1 His was the only district in which the military 
Commander, and not the Party regional secretary, was the real 
Power. 

Blyukher made ready and crossed over the frontier into Man- 
churia on November 18th. Then ensued a brilliant ten-day cam- 
Paign in which he skilfully blended his land and air forces 
together to defeat the Young Marshal. The Red Air Force not 
only bombed the Manchurian cities and troops, but also gave his 
infantry and his small mechanized element close ground support. 

€ Manchurian troops could not compete against Blyukher’s 

tactics or the Red Army soldiers and they dispersed in retreat. 

lyukher entered Mukden on November 27th, and this small war 

came to an abrupt end. After imposing fairly moderate conditions, 
€ Red Army withdrew into Soviet territory. ; 

Blyukher was called to Moscow, where he was given a hero's 
Welcome for his neat little victory. Suddenly, amidst all the 
oe a cloud appeared on his horizon, and his name was 

“xed with the so-called ‘Syrtzov Plot’. He was suspected by 
n of treasonable activities. However, due to Voroshilov's 
Personal intervention, Blyukher was cleared and he returned to 
S © Far East, still as commander of the Far Eastern Army. 
Yrtzov, à Scheming political character, was merely banished to 


Sane a sentence approved by the still deceptively mild 


Back in the Far East, Blyukher turned to face the rising 
oe threat. When the Japanese entered Manchuria in 1931 
sat egan to overrun that country, Stalin recognized the pru 
Bl n and authorized reinforcements. In the ‘maritime area’, 

Yukher had five infantry and one cavalry division, and as more 

1 
to polYukher was sent to South China in 1924 to aid Sun Yat-sen, and 
Buerre of G form a revolutionary army. He adopted the Piin reed 
Urin, i alin (General Galin). Blyukher remained in China d 
Chiar, Which time he helped to found the Whampoa Academy, an: poi 
Phase 8 Kai-ehek both to organize the National Army and ae nee 
9f China. € Northern Campaign, which made Chiang Kai-s 
war a Chiang Kai-shek turned on the Chinese Communists, Biya 
across E» to flee, and only with difficulty was he able to mi emai 
arrived © face of China. After an adventurous journey he 

Safely back in Russia. 
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units arrived, these were swelled into three corps. Aircraft, 
mechanized troops, tanks and vehicles were dispatched eastwards, 
as well as cavalry and infantry. 

Ever a resourceful and far-seeing leader, Blyukher established 
the ‘Kolkhoz Corps’. This consisted of soldiers and released 
reservists who founded and worked collective farms along the 
area of the Manchurian frontier. The Kolkhoz Corps was or- 
ganized into regiments and battalions, and was armed and 
equipped to fight, the men being able to down tools and take up 
arms, fusing into a fighting unit at a moment’s notice. It formed a 
ready reserve. All supplies had, apart from the rare airlift, to be 
brought along the Trans-Siberian Railway, and the Kolkhoz 
Corps aimed at producing as much food as possible for the ex- 
panding Far Eastern Army. It was Blyukher’s idea of making his 
isolated army more completely independent. 

Further expansion was under way in the Red Army as a whole, 
and in December 1936 military service obligations were extended 
to all citizens, regardless of race or origin, which officially em- 
braced not only the intelligentsia andsuch of the educated, middle 
classes and nobility as had survived, but also such peoples as the 


Cossacks. At the same time the age of conscription was lowered 
from 21 to 19 years. 


The Cossacks were officiall forgi . tion to the 
Bolshevik cause y torgiven for their oppositio 


Cossack ci during and after the Civil War, and in 1937 
t i : ‘ i 
army. Unis, mainly cavalry, again appeared in the Russian 
R a can be said that during the years from 1928 until 1936, the 
i EE was mechanized and expanded. Western military 
s we was fairly well informed of Soviet current military, 
chnical and logistical Progress through Polish and French 


Sources. Much of the Russi i m 
Ssian equipment was based on Weste 
models, but from the early 1 AW ni 


for example, Soviet | 


ad gained Y i ce and 
confidence, and overshadow a new-found independen: 
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lowering of the call-up age to 19 
tinuation of three-year conscript service, the overall 
strength of the armed forces did not swell so much. It lingered 
around the 1} million mark for a while, and was only 1-6 million 
1n 1939. This did not include reservists who had some form of 
training, either in regular or territorial formations, and who 
Would be immediately available in an emergency. They may have 
qumbered another 2] million, None of these estimates include 
parc vailable, but not selected to do military service, receiving 
$ mens training in the OSOAVIAKHIM. The figure of 
accurate el frequently mentioned and may have been a ta 
Manpow guide to the army’s potential trained and semi-trained 
As th Shaina: a 
of ibus a of the Red Army had risen, so had the number 
approxi y divisions been increased to nearly 100,* of which 
imately 40 were regular and 30 terr orial, while the re- 


Main ; 
asian er were reserve, or skeleton formations. Of the infantry 
ons, about one-third were ‘motorized’, and horses had been 

which were regular. 


argely elim; 
hus a nated from these selected ones, 
Vehicl remaining two-thirds, the proportion of horse-drawn 
tuted es was high, and especially was this so in the newly consti- 
3 reserve formations. 

on cn there was no intention of dispensing with the tns 
Stea i battlefield, and the number of cavalry divin n 
26, a à risen from the original establishment of 14, first of all to 

: E then in 1938 to 32. Although Budenny» the Director © 
divisions © authorities insist that the number (in 1938) WS 87 infantry 

S and 32 cavalry brigades. 
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years, and the con- 
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Cavalry, agreed that mechanization had priority, he tier 
persuade the planners that a large cavalry contingent w: dace 
tial to Russian defence needs. The cavalry divisions a "pem 
small in size, some barely exceeding 4,000 men, and inc E ze 
were frequently referred to as ‘brigades’. The increases E n 
had been achieved by forming units of Cossacks and ot = : 
that had formerly produced irregular cavalry in Tsarist e^ dis 
The Soviet standardization of tanks in the early 1930's wi ^ 
object of mass-producing them was bearing fruit, and ee " 
the Red Army must have possessed over 9,000, vp sd ite 
and BT's. By this time the tanks produced were not the a wA 
latest in turret design or arms, and their armour was rather thin, 
but quantity made up for lack of quality. TUM 
Having denied quantity, the Russians next turned to im 
proving the quality, 
Union stimulated t 
country mobility. S 
Such as the British 
types. Next they P 


truthfully be described as being of Russian design. 


-2 
» and another was the M-2. The im 
33 tons, and mounting a 76 mm. a 2 
1938.! The following year, the 


34 made its appearance for field trials, All the page 
lated experience of both des 


The number of 
mechanized regime iven 
a equipment became available. All the armour was not giV 
exclusively to such regj 


: regiments, and each infantry division an 
regiment had a few tank i o 
Poses. As soon as this step was completed, the next one was de 
Weld all the tank and mechanized regiments, and their mobil 
artillery, with the “motorized? infantry division into aco QUA. 
Which became known as * Motor/Mechanized Corps’. This wa 

literally a completely mobile force of all arms, capable of en 
€n bloc across country. The available forces of this nature Wer 

Brouped into seven s 


uch corps, 
* Also known as the OMK, 


* KV stood for Klement Voroshilov. 
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In addition to the ‘land? tanks, successful experiments had 
been made with both amphibious tanks and vehicles, and a few 
were distributed out to certain units, mainly within the motorized/ 
mechanized corps. By 1939; the Red Army must have had at 
least 2,000 amphibious vehicles of various types. 

The artillery shared in the re-equipment programme and as 
Soon as the experts decided upon a small number of suitable types, 
tak io on them went ahead. The idea was that there would 
m wid about roo field regiments (cach of about 40 guns), 
lined T the proposed 100 infantry regiments. It was also 
€ach of a c about 6o additional regiments of heavy artillery, 
self-propelled. "rim of guns, a proportion of which were to be 
tractors, some es the motorized divisions the guns were towed by 

enewself-pr which were armoured, as were the heavier guns. 
regiments Eee opened guns were to go to the tank and mechanized 

-he smalle he ey did not come into full production until 1942. 
aircraft guns re of *unit artillery, such as anti-tank and anti- 
9n them, mortars, were either towed by trucks or carried 
A , 
e EI he other guns continued to be horse-drawn. By 
7,000 mo der > the ground forces must have had some 6,000 to 
to standardiza artillery pieces. The ammunition problem, owing 
Could n ation, was no longer so vexatious and stocks of shells 
tw ow be accumulated. 
"2 ed m ted that each Red Army soldier was backed by 
cen completely in vehicular terms, which may or may not have 
ivers and m m ue, but it did at least mean that the demand for 
ad its own sche anics was stupendous. Each ‘mobile’ regiment 
Was able to dri ool of instruction to train its men, and in this way 
Units Were power and maintain all the vehicles allotted to it. As 
Available, so ee e ‘mobile’ in succession as material became 
at was ee they able to balance supply with demand. 
a d territoria W the requirement was dealt with in the regular 
drivers andt formations, but there were other demands for 
Sidered too = hnicians, and the ‘reserve’ divisions had to be con- 
O supply th he OSOAVIAKHIM stepped in to bridge this gap 
: assembly hee as vehicles were rolling off the production 
Bigantic "s nes by the hundred, and it embarked upon a 
900,000 dri ming scheme, producing, so it was boasted, some 
vers during the last six months of 1936. Whether this 
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iti in that the 
is absolutely correct is not known, * but itis a 
hare IAKHIM did train drivers, mechanics an Pica mm 
umen year after year. The majority [i vp enti 
Es went either into industry or en facilities 
iue had the prior demand on OSOAVIA I om 
Whenever they were needed. OSOAVIAKHIM in 
lar army personnel, . 1938 it 
"he Bn infantry contingent vo intei ee d 
had a total strength of over 70,000, most of w po half-million 
paratroopers. Ample reserves were available re HIM. 
other parachutists who had been trained by the O id remained 
A number of transport aircraft were allocated to, eae for 
with, the airborne formations, which meant that few ordinary 
training as such were always ready at hand. Also, a 
infantry regiments Were given air portability training. tion of & 
the crea A 
In short, the four years, 1935 to 1938, saw d aad ceive 
large mechanized force. In contrast, the armoured | suffering 
elements of the armies of France, America and Britain, depan 
from financial restrictions that retarded development vum imp 
sion, were dwarfed, Only in Germany, under Hitler, 
Parallel force arising. 
In this phase o emer! 
training of the men improved from its former very lo ; 
large proportio 


commented favourably on their 


and per 


that there was a 


sjan 
very high proportion of Rus 
an Vehicle and 


its by 
Aircraft Maintenance Units 
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M Kilometres (37-4 miles) in 24 hours. Special exercises were held 
Lb wee oi soldiers to the extremes of heat and cold, which 
ed sleeping out without tents, or sometimes even great- 
Coats, in the winter, 
dne Air Force, consisting of picked men, was the élite of 
gaged in P dme a quarter of a million workers were en- 
fom thie € aircraft industry, and the output of aircraft rose 
later, an "i em of 3,000 in 1936, to about 5,000 a couple of years 
Gros m Sher - All these machines did not go to the Red Air 
ain al à ie er requirements had to be met, such as for the naval 
Red Air F. the civil air lines, but the majority did, and soon the 
Were Bieslns s : ad about 10,000 aircraft, of which at least half 
in 1939, ront-line’ ones. This overall figure rose to 12,000 
pay. ires scattered in remote places from the Urals to 
o long-disg and from Turkistan to the Arctic Circle, experience 
ditions Was "Es flying in all weathers and under extreme con- 
taken very "E for pilots, crews and machines. Training was 
“st from a lon i and the air force was able to select only the 
Sion the air fo £ list of volunteers. During this period of expan- 
Crews and m f» managed not only to train sufficient pilots, air 
Teserve, ne anics, but also to produce a surplus to form a 
© Origin Serve of pilots alone rose to about 16,000 by 1939, 
before, target of 10,000 having been passed two years 
After the 


i period of co: i lect after the Kronstadt 
Sing lastin mparative neglect after the 

g thro ng > 
came to life E the 1920’s, in the early 1930’s the Red 


een Produc; 
ike dine better trained, politically educated young officers, 


°tentially dangerous to the government and the Bol- 
4 amm ©, slowly faded, 
With the m Programme was quietly put into operation, 
of Which Phasis on producing smaller craft, such as destroyers, 
Which hag 1S Were about 200 by 1940. The older, larger ships, 
of.3 Wed offa lying idle in the ports since the Revolutions, 
et ships w. © the breakers one by one, and many other out- 
tention o th ent that way too. Submarines early caught the 
* naval planners and some priority was given to 
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their construction. By 1938, there were perhaps 70 based in the 
Baltic Sea, a handful in the Black Sea, and a few in the Far East 
as well. 

This infusion of modern small ships (that is, smaller than 
cruisers) and submarines caused the esprit de corps of the Red 
Navy to rise, and although it could not compare with that of the 
land forces, the personnel became more enthusiastic as an under- 
current of drive and purpose was generated. " 

The Red Navy had its own air element, all shore-based, which 
received a share of aircraft from the production line. The naval 
air arm, though small, became compact and efficient. 

The armoured theory, elaborated by Tukhachevsky, was that 
tanks must be used in mass, in conjunction with air and artillery 
support, closely backed by infantry carried in vehicles, and that 
tanks should never be employed in small detachments. He esti- 
mated that up to 5,000 tanks might be required to force a success- 
ful break-through to the West, and as fast as they became avail- 
able he concentrated them into two mobile army groups 
Tukhachevsky laid it down that the tanks should never be used at 
less than ro to the kilometre. A number of amphibious tanks, 


armoured personnel carriers and vehicles were always to be in the 
leading assault Waves so that troops should not be halted by 
Water obstacles, 


z S assassinated, alle alin’s instigation 
as It was believed that despite oe paid open supports 
se of Stalin’s absolute rule. dos 
eleased a wave o ich, after a 

Start, struck first of all at the political nN antagonistic to 

talin, and then gathered momentum until it developed into the 
Great Purge, which not only racked Russia, but also rent tO 
pieces the Red Army Officer cadre, The instrument used was the 
Peoples Commissariat of Internal Affairs, the NKVD, which 
Was formed as such in July 1934, as the successor to the OGPU- 
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Yagoda, who had been the deputy chairman of the OGPU since 
1924, was appointed as its head. 

In 1936, in the Peoples’ Central Committee, Stalin was out- 
Lebe on issues of collectivization, and the opposition, led by 
cp included Blyukher and Tukhachevsky. However, 

talin, Beria and the NKVD overthrew the opposition by force, 
and the terror of the Great Purge began. In August of that year, 
Zinovyev, Kamenev and 14 other prominent old Bolsheviks and 
politicians, were brought to trial and shot. 

About 70 per cent of the 200-odd members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, which still retained some weak 
power of criticism, were liquidated. This broke its power com- 
pletely. Of the more prominent personalities caught up in this 
Web, a handful were put on the stage and given a show trial, but 
the large majority were simply never heard of again. 

Not satisfied with the rate of progress of this terror, Stalin re- 
moved Yagoda,! from his position as head of the NKVD, and 
replaced him with Yezhov, a hitherto obscure revolutionary, after 
Which the pace of the Purge quickened to a crescendo. Like a 
grasping, blood-thirsty octopus, the NKVD reached out to 
penetrate into all sections of the government, the administration 
and the armed forces, and into every corner of the Soviet Union. 
It is impossible to even guess how many people lost their lives, to 
say nothing of those who merely lost their liberty, but most 
authorities put the number somewhere between eight and ten 
million. 

Ending in 1939, this gigantic blood- 
ever in history, left Stalin the undispu 
Union, as all opposition, and potential 
been completely wiped out: he was the 
million people. 

Yezhov, the main executive of this slaughter, was replaced in 
1938, by Beria. Ironically, Beria, a Georgian Communist who had 


held important positions in both the CHEKA, the OGPU, and 
the NKVD, drew the Great Purge to a close by liquidating Yez- 
hov and many of the NKVD officials who had been prominent in 


enforcing it. 
Stalin’s Great Purge had hit the Red Army in 1937. Before 
this, with minor exceptions, the military had been left alone, as 
! Yagoda was liquidated by his old organization, the NKVD, in 1938. 
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xen : itical 
Stalin concentrated first of all upon ridding sapin d em in 
opposition. The first step towards the military puge as Political 
May of that year, when military commissars, Tor size or 
Deputies, were reintroduced into formations of sire ten) Com 
over. Tukhachevsky, by voting against Stalin at seh rom Hiit 
mittee meeting made it obvious that he tended to di gi inpet 
and fell from favour. Tukhachevsky apparently di by the civil 
unduly, as senior officers were immune from arrest Y ined for 
authorities, except on the direct authority of the Com erally the 
Defence, Voroshilov, with whom he was friendly. e: olde 
Senior officers in the forces watched the elimination o P 

ersonalities with equanimity. ven 
4 The blow fell bles Tp when Tukhachevsky ee 
other senior generals! were arrested. Another general, 1 ae was 
the head of the political section of the Defence xA Come 
killed while resisting arrest. (Another version is that TEWAS 
mitted suicide when he realized that arrest was ruri. oM gn 
alleged that they had been conducting negotiations wit osing 1 
powers, presumably Germany and Japan, and were prop ui 
hand over military secrets, Whether or not there was any 
in this is uncertain. er 

The tribunal that tried them included Marshal D. 
(spectacularly brought back from the Far East for the rud í 
Marshal Budenny, and General Shaposhnikov. At a Tub 
all were found guilty and were shot the following day. Voroshi- 
chevsky made desperate personal appeals to Stalin and 2 uies- 
lov, but to no avail. Stalin, obviously with Voroshilov's acd first 
cence, decided that Tukhachevsky’s head must be the 
military one of consequence to fall. 
1 The others were; 


: w— E E 

General Yakir, Commander of the Ukrainian Military Dist y 
eneral Uborevitch, Commander of the White Russian 
District, 

General Kork, Commander of the Moscow Garrison. — nay BE 
eneral Feldman, Director of Personnel at the ngu of 
Defence, He wag also the Chairman of the Central en ing 1 
the OSOAVIAKHIM, and hat been active in organizi 
expansion. i 

General Primakov, Commander of the Kharkhov Garrison. 
eneral Putna, a former Military Attaché to Britain. al 

Gamarnik also voted for Bükherh against Stalin at the Cent" 
Committee meeting in 1936. 
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Once Tukhachevsky and the seven generals had been dis- 
patched, the hand of the NKVD fell heavily on other senior 
Officers, tearing them out thick and fast. Some had the travesty of 
a trial, others merely disappeared. Large gaps appeared in the 
Officer cadre. Apart from the obvious dislike Stalin had for the 
new-found style, manner, and attitude towards politics adopted 
by the officers, it is said that he was convinced that there was a 
widespread plot afoot within the Red Army to remove him— 
which may well have been true—and that he was of the opinion 
that most of the senior officers were either implicated in it or 
knew of it, and that many medium grade ones were involved too, 
but that he did not know precisely who they were, so his blood- 
red sickle swept a wide swathe. 

. Generally, the Great Purge, when it reached the armed ser- 
vices, was directed mainly against the remaining Tsarist officers 
and the Civil War veterans; the latter formed about 20 per cent 
of the officer cadre. The Civil War veterans had risen to rank 
early in the Revolutions and in the Civil War, and many knew 
Stalin as an equal, or less. After ravaging the forces (the air force 
and the navy suffered equally with the army) within Russia 
Proper, the Purge spread to the Far East, where Blyukher him- 
self fell as a victim. Blyukher disappeared sometime in 1938, per- 
haps in the autumn. No details are available; and to this day no 
one has come forward with any reliable information as to where 
and how he met his end. Like his birth, the death of this capable, 
colourful marshal is shrouded in mystery. 

Of about 75,000 senior and medium grade officers, about 
30,000 were either executed, imprisoned or Sent to concentration 
Camps. As far as can be ascertained, about 90 per cent of the 
general officers and 80 per cent of the colonels disappeared. 
wr of the five Marshals of the Soviet Union me eliminated 

the faithful Tsarist general, Yegorov» Wes the third) as were 75 
out of the pile yes Supreme Military Council, and 
all rr Vice-Commissars for Defence. ; 

The Great Purge struck at the Red Army at a moment when it 
had never been stronger or more efficient, or its future seemingly 
brighter. It left it weaker, bewildered and disorganized. Younger, 
and frequently immature, officers were hastily promoted to fill 
the vacancies, and these new men owed their promotion and 
future prospects entirely to Stalin, which was the way Stalin 
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wanted it. That they lacked experience and were hardly up to 
i j beside the point. 

ie end oP alee with his flair for ae wie 
organization, his brain and his energy, and the group of c es 
officers surrounding him, brought an end to his i gee oe 
progressive school of thought. The General Staff was comp: 4 
disorganized and the mechanization programme ticked by n 
disjointed way. Tanks, guns and aircraft still tumble Shen 
production line and were taken into service piecemeal, wi E 
co-ordination of need and supply, or the production of spa : 
parts. Bottlenecks and lack of decision caused muddle. pee 
was at a discount, and only ‘standard’ solutions and metho d 
were adopted. The officers were nervous and unsure of Them 
selves, no longer being motivated by professional pride and pres 

tige. 

Tukhachevsky’s military 
tanks for the assault, 
mechanized corps were 
to divisions. 
busied himse 

Another c 


doctrines, especially that of massing 
were dismissed as a heresy, the motat 
to be broken up and the armour disper ue 
Shaposhnikov,! as Chief of the General Stafi, 
lf with distributing the tanks. ich 
asualty was the newly formed Cossack Corps, whic : 
was disbanded. The free way of life of the Cossacks did not com: 
mend itself to Stalin. Also, there was the fear that the are 
With their bitter memories of collectivization, would collaborat 
with any enemy, 

While the Great Purge was cutting deep into the Red Army» 
the Spanish Civil War, which began in July 1936, was ben 
fought. Russia took this Opportunity of battle-proving men i 
equipment. When the Spanish Civil War first broke out Stal = 
eyed Spain warily and thoughtfully. He was at that moment UT 
ing to establish Closer contact with both Britain and France; 
Which he hoped would eventually lead to an alliance to counter 
the rising might of 


Nazi Germany. Stalin still felt that the real 
enemy was Japan to the East. 


* Shaposhnikov had entered the Imperial army in 1909, and had been 
a staff officer during World War I. In May 1918 he joined the Red Army» 
being one of the first Tsarist Officers to do so. i d 

tA pact of Mutual Assistance had been signed between Russia 2 
France in 1934, but had Dot flourished, Russia also joined the League 
Nations that year. 
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In August 1936, he sent Antonov-Ovseyenko! to Spain as the 

Soviet Consul and with him went General Berzin,? an old 
revolutionary and former head of military intelligence. Together, 
the two men created a fairly large political and military intelli- 
gence organization in Madrid. 
. Stalin was in no great hurry to send material aid to Spain, and 
it was not until October that he allowed a small trickle to reach 
the Republicans. The Spanish Republican Government sent its 
gold reserve, of £65 million, to the Soviet Union for security, and 
heard little more of it. Later, when the question arose, Russia 
blandly replied that not only had it all been expended on military 
aid, but in addition the Republican Government owed another 
£26 million. The volume of Soviet aid was never great and it 
tailed off when the sea blockade was enforced and the land fron- 
tier with France closed. 

Neither were many fighting personnel sent to Spain. It is 
doubtful whether there were ever more than 500 to 600 Russians 
there at a time, but the majority of the Red Army officers only 
completed short tours of duty, and thus there was a fairly quick 
turn-over, Most were staff, political or intelligence officers, or 
Were armoured or air force instructors Or personnel. Their 
mission was to assess the value of Soviet aircraft, tanks, guns, and 
Vehicles under battle conditions, and also to help the Republicans 
to organize their army. Experts of the various arms and branches 
of the services were represented. 

Few saw much action, and many little or none at all, as they 
had strict instructions to avoid any situation in which they might 
Possibly be taken prisoner. Stalin had no intention of providing 
cannon fodder for Republican Spain: his intervention was cal- 
culated and selfish. Only in the opening months of the war did a 
few Red Army formations go into battle as such, and these were 
either small tank units or air squadrons. As soon as possible 
Spanish personnel took over and manned Soviet machines and 
guns, 


had been active in 


! Antonoy- it will be remembered, 
jp ae e was then made the 


Storming the Wi ce in Petrograd in 1917. H n ma 

head ef the ee Pepe apace but on the dismissal of 

Trotsky was appointed Soviet Ambassador to Czechoslovakia. He was 

Known to be in sympathy with Trotsky, and was liquidated in 1939. 
General Berzin was also liquidated in the Great Purge. 
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It was widely rumoured that most Soviet general officers served 
a short tour or visited the Spanish theatre of war, but this me 
been exaggerated. One or two might have done so, as did sever: 
medium grade officers, few of whom survived the Great eet 
Of those who did, and who rose to high rank, can be mentione 
Rokossovsky, Konev, and Malinovsky, who later became Mar- 
shals of the Soviet Union, and another was Nedelin, the rocket 
expert, who became a general, but was killed in an air accident d 
1960. Red Army officers serving in Spain practically all use 
noms de guerre. 

The Great Purge reached Spain in 1937, when officers began 
to be recalled to Russia—never to be heard of again. 

Perhaps the one Soviet officer who affected the doctrine of the 
Red Army more than any other was Pavlov, a tank expert, whe 
took the first batch of Soviet tanks—about 5o—to Spain 10 
October 1936. He Stayed there until 1938, and either took part in, 
or Was on the fringe of, several of the actions that involved the 
use of Red Army tanks. 

In October 1936 General Pavlov led what was probably the 
first blitzkrieg in a small way, when he went into action just out- 
side Madrid and his tanks came up against cavalry. This me 
was rather indecisive, and as he had no infantry support he ha 
to retire again. In January 1937, there was another tank action 1? 
Which Pavlov attacked with massed armour, but this also was 
indecisive, Lack of infantry support seemed to be the real sr ei 
why his plan was not exploited successfully. The Soviet medium 
tanks were good and proved at least equal to those of the Get- 
mans and the Italian’ in construction and firepower. 

General Pavloy took part in the Battle of Guadalajara, gener aly 
Tegarded as the first armoured clash in modern times. He le 


ns. The Italian armour did not do so well a 
Was scattered by about 125 Soviet aircraft. Wrong conclusio? 
Were drawn by P 


been hardly involved, but 

flaws and mistakes more cle; 

Conclusion, 

Soviet aircraft Were seen in the skies of Spain. Again, at (c 

they were flown and maintained by Red Air Force personnel, bu 

as time went by Republican Spaniards qualified as pilots, " 
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Russians concentrating mainly on instruction. The Red Air Force 
experts seemed to be content with the durability, quality and 
performance of their models in comparison to those of the Ger- 
mans and Italians. General Smushkevich was in charge, and he 
came to the conclusion that the future role of the air force should 
be predominantly in support of the ground forces, and not a 
Strategical one. 

The Munich crisis of 1938, when the intentions of Hitler be- 
came so obvious, caused Stalin much anxiety, and he decided to 
disengage from Spain. He still felt that the real danger to the 
Soviet Union was Japan. Having been unsuccessful in coming 
any closer to either France or Britain, he thought that the next 
€ thing would be to try to make friends with Germany if he 
could. 

To summarize, Soviet intervention in Spain had been limited 
and cautious throughout. One big repercussion that resulted 
from this Spanish intervention was that General Pavlov was con- 
vinced that the best way to use tanks was, as the French advocated, 
in direct support of the infantry. He felt that the doctrine of the 
blitzkreig by massed armour was not a sound one. On his return 
to the Soviet Union, he put his views to Voroshilov, who was 
looking for an excuse to discredit Tukhachevsky’s ideas. This 
strong opinion, coming from a tank expert with recent experience 
on the battlefield with modern armour, was eagerly accepted. As 
has been related, the motor/mechanized corps were to be broken 
up and the armour dispersed. 4 

Turning to the Far East, the Sino-Japanese War had begun in 
earnest in 1937, but there had been small incidents between the 
Russians and the Japanese along the line of the Manchurian fron- 


tier since 1931. During that period the Far Eastern Army had 


been strengthened considerably, until it numbered over 300,000 
alry divisions, and 


men in all. It consisted of 15 infantry and 3 cav 

4 tank regiments. The Kolkhoz Corps was spread along the border 
in collective farms. The air force had been strengthened too, until 
it had about 1,500 aircraft of different types ; 

All these troops were organized into a ‘Front’, a new field 
formation, the largest so far. This was known as the Red Banner 
Far Eastern Front, and was commanded at first by Blyukher. 

The Great Purge reached the Far East at the end of 1937; and 
Officers began to disappear at an alarming rate. The first months 
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of the following years also took a dreadful toll, and the Kolkhoz 
Corps, which had reached a strength of over 100,000 was dis- 
banded. The Japanese watched this gleefully. By July, they had 
reached a stalemate in China, when they turned to glance 
speculatively at sparsely populated Siberia as an area for possible 
future expansion. Japan had little reason to feel benevolently 
disposed towards Russia at this moment, as after an initial discord 
with Chiang Kai-shek, Stalin had, in August 1937, made a non- 
aggression agreement with Nationalist China. He feared Japanese 
intentions. Six squadrons of Soviet ‘ volunteers’ were fighting for 
the Chinese in the air! against Japan. Stalin gave Nationalist 
China other help as well but only in small quantities. 

The Japanese estimated that the Great Purge had weakened the 
Red Banner Far Eastern Front considerably, and accordingly they 
decided to test its strength. In July 1938 a small Japanese force 
occupied a disputed feature on the frontier near Vladivostok, but 
was immediately knocked off it again by Red troops. Stung, the 
Japanese counter-attacked with a large mixed brigade, which 
succeeded in making good the occupation. At once a Red Army 
Corps was rushed to the scene, and two infantry divisions, with 
Supporting tanks and aircraft, were deployed against the Japanese- 
held feature. The Japanese were driven off, and the fighting 


rs ve wie! 11th: they had under-estimated the ability of 
€ ^ed Army, Great Purge or no Great P « 
The Red Arm M e 


. Army was elated by this small victory over its tradi- 
tional enemies. The whole operation bore the imprint of Blyuk- 
her, but it 1S not certain that he directed all of it. It happened just 
about the time he disappeared? and certainly the second part had 


Pe actively directed by General Stern, newly returned from 
ain. 


Shortly after this victory the Red Banner Far Eastern Front 

ve dissolved, and the force was divided into four separate 

armies’. The situation remained tense along the Manchurian 

orce had been virtually destroyed eariy 
eer?’ squadrons bore the brunt of all t 

air fighting that was done against the Japanese. These Soviet squadrons 


: when they were recalled after the non- 
aggression agreement made with Gerin, a 


0scow by aircraft somewhere about this time. 
1938. now given by Soviet authorities as November 9th 
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border, and further reinforcements were dispatched until the 
accumulated forces included 24 infantry and 6 cavalry divisions, 
with 8 mechanized regiments, which had about 1,800 armoured 
fighting vehicles of different sorts. The air force was increased to 
a total strength of over 2,000 aircraft. 

Another large-scale clash between the Red Army and Japanese 
troops occurred about a year later, this time on the borders of 
Outer Mongolia. Outer Mongolia had been under Russian 
domination since 1936, and Red Army troops were stationed on 
its territory. In May 1939, after a definite stalemate had set in in 
China, a Japanese force began to move into the eastern part of 
Outer Mongolia from Manchuria. 

This resulted in a series of clashes with Soviet troops, which 
went on for some weeks until a large corps, under General 
Zhukov! was assembled, consisting of 3 infantry divisions and 
5 mechanized regiments. The opposing Japanese force? consisted 
of 4 to 5 divisions, with small cavalry and armoured contingents. 
Both were roughly of the same size, but the Russians had more 
armour, vehicles and mobility. The main battle, fought by Zhu- 
kov, was at Khalkin-Col, where he not only defeated the Japanese, 

ut showed great talent in handling armour in large formations. 
The outcome was that by August, General Zhukov had encircled 
and destroyed the majority of the Japanese forces. The Japanese 
eventually admitted nearly 200,000 casualties.? 

In the same month Stalin was successful in concluding a non- 
aggression pact with Germany, and this brought about a changed 
relationship with Japan. Japan, sensing that Stalin was fully 
aware of her intentions and was ready for any Japanese aggression 
In the Far East, turned her attention away from Siberia, and there 


Bast no more frontier incidents with the Soviet Union in the Far 


. Meanwhile, 
mg World W. 
15500 aircraft 


the dark clouds gathered over Europe, foreshadow- 
ar II. On September ist, 1939, Hitler unleashed 
and 54 divisions, including 7 armoured ones, 


1 
C " 
Was re up in r914, he fought in World War I as a cavalry trooper, and 


Joined th, Y appointed to the Soldiers’ Committee of his regiment. He 
command, n ed Army in 1918 and then commanded cavalry units. He 
2 Th ed the short-lived Cossack Corps in 1937. 
B ox, Japanese 6th Army. 
€ of the new T-34 tanks were used in this fighting. 
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against Poland. In two days the Polish air force, of some 900 air- 
craft, was flattened, and within a week German land forces, 
moving from the west, had bitten deep into the country. Another 
German army had cut southwards into Poland from East Prussia. 
By September 3rd, France and Britain were involved in war 
against Nazi Germany too. 

The dispositions of the Polish army, which was nominally two 
million strong, were hardly sound, as the bulk of it was lined up 
along the frontiers. She had about 45 infantry divisions and 12 
cavalry regiments, but only one armoured division. German 
panzer divisions smashed their way through the linear defences 
and made a pincer movement on Warsaw. Another, wider, sweep- 
ing pincer aimed at the line of Brest-Litovsk. Poland had no cen- 
tral reserve to strike back a heavy blow, to restore the situation. 


Stalin sat on the fence until the Polish army was a broken force; 


when he moved in to help devour the victim. On September 17th 
he ordered the waiting 


: Red Army units, poised along the Soviet- 
Polish frontier, to advance and occupy as much Polish territory as 
possible. His pretext was that the State of Poland no longer 
existed. 

The Red Army breached the frontier, hardly meeting any 
Opposition at all, and moved westwards, averaging about 60 miles 
in the first day, Opposition was negligible and Vilna was taken on 
Hie 18th: The following day the Red Army entered Brest-Litovsks 
where it encountered representatives of the German Army. AD 
agreement was made for the country to be divided between the 
two of them, which was later formally signed in Moscow. 

Although down aad badly hurt, the Polish Army fought 0n 
Strongly wherever it could. Its heroic counter-attack had been 
Swamped owing to lack of air support. Warsaw did not fall until 
the 27th, and the last point of resistance, Modlin, a town on the 
Vistula River, held out until the following day. During this 


all along the agreed de a É 
e ads marcation li Army re 
mained in Eastern Poland. ne, and the Red y 
e ius almost unopposed sweep forward, the Soviet reat 
suppl : ri ci behind and straggled badly. Administrative an 
the rs echelons had failed, and had there been serious resistance 
€ would have been a different one. It was a disjointed, 
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creaky machine that trundled into Poland: a contrast to the well- 
oiled, smooth and deadly Wehrmacht. f 

Units of the Polish army that found themselves in territory 
occupied by the Red Army surrendered to it, to be disarmed and 
interned. About 14,300 Poles, of whom about 8,000 were officers, 
Were separated and moved off to prisoner-of-war camps. Nothing 
more was heard of them after this until a mass grave was un- 
earthed by the Nazis in April 1943, in Katyn Wood, near 
Smolensk, 

In October 1939, the Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, were obliged to accept a ‘mutual defensive’ arrangement 
imposed on them by the Soviet Union, which entailed Red Army 
troops entering and using their territory.! The next year a similar 
Process happened when Rumania was forced to cede to the Soviet 
Union Bessarabia and the northern part of Bukovina. 

In the latter part of 1939 several changes began to take place 
Which gave the hitherto revolutionary facade of the Red Army a 
more conventional outward form. The position of the officers and 
their relations with the men were more clearly defined. There was 
no longer any talk of equality of the ranks, and although in fact 
this had for some time been little more than an empty form of 
" ords to appease Communist principles and sentiments, it had 

ended Occasionally to cause difficulties. Discipline was tightened 
hos compulsory saluting? was enforced and the officers gained 
on Pay and privileges. Uniforms too, especially those of the 
io rh S, became brighter, smarter and better fitting. An impetus 

NIS trend was given by the Russo-Finnish War. 
sting camps and barracks were built, and improved food and 
Sport material conditions were introduced. Some attention to 
educ: mnd recreation was given, and more was paid to basic 
ig Illiteracy had been nearly, but not quite, wiped out. 
the rae it can be said that a better type of man was trained for 

ed Army, which had always taken the best available any- 


e Territorial Militia was abolished and the Territorial units 
© Merged into the regular element. Conscription regulations 


1 I : 
Sovi $ July 1940 these three Baltic States were incorporated into the 
viet Union. 
remarked S World War II, after a visit to Moscow, Sir Winston Churchill 
that he had never seen such punctilious saluting. 
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were amended and the system tightened up. Soldiers had to serve 
for two years, and non-commissioned officers for three. The age 
of reserve liability was raised from 40 to 50 years. 

By the end of 1939, there was a small number of officers who 
had seen recent active service either in Spain, China, Manchuria 
or Poland, which went a little way to compensate for the huge 
amputations caused by the Great Purge, which had removed so 


many with Civil War experience. Even so, the Red Army was in a 
dazed and muddled condition. 
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The Finnish Campaign 
November goth, 1939 to March 14th, 1940 


he next war in which the Red Army was involved was with 
Neutral Finland, once nominally part of the old Russian 
mpire. This campaign is frequently referred to as the 

War’, as it was fought from November 30th, 1939 until 
March 14th, 1940, amid the snows and frozen wastes. A lumber- 
Ng; clumsy Goliath had difficulty in smothering a smaller David, 


rid Wrong estimates and deductions were drawn by wishful 
thinkers 


Finland had been under Swedish rule for about six centuries 
Sanl Successfully invaded by Russia in 1808, and the following 
Gra Was ceded by Sweden to Russia. The country then became a 
Gren Duchy within the Russian Empire, with the Tsar as the 
Ver " Duke, and was left alone to manage its internal affairs to a 
mat arge extent. An attempt was made to interfere in domestic 

is £75» When a Russian Governor was appeinted in 1903, but 
igne 6 à Serious national strike, after which Finland was left 
9f th ‘gain. During World War I, Finnish troops fought as part 
s Russian Imperial Army, although the war itself did not 

d 


s Winter 


touch Finlan 


saw her lately after the October Revolution in Russia, Finland 


iet beca portunity and declared her independence, the a 
to this oming the government. Both Russia and Sweden ne 
Litoy,i and the fact was later confirmed by the Treaty of Brest- 

Vsk, 1n March 1918. 
200,0 x Finnish independence was declared there were about 

17990 Russian troops in the country, many of whom laid down 
tiny number fought for the Germans against the Russians. 
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THE FINNISH CAMPAIGN 


their arms and asked to be repatriated as soon as possible. As m 
happening to the armed forces within Russia at that m > 
these troops were also subjected to pressures and propagan ` A 
Bolshevik agents and agitators, with the result that, deprived o: 
Strong central control and direction, a proportion formed them- 
Selves into Red Guards and began to take over sections of Fin- 
land, 
General Mannerheim, a Finnish general who had been in i 
Ussian service, until the October Revolution, when he md 
to his native country, was in the process of forming a sm 
National army from Finns who had served in the Russian = 
Perial army. This force was still in embryo form and complete y 
madequate to cope with the numerous Red Guards. The Finnis 
“et asked Sweden to assist, but that country was unwilling, so 
the Finns had to turn to the Germans, still fully involved in 
World War I. For strategical reasons, Germany obliged and dis- 
Patched to Finland, about 12,000 troops, who drove out the Red 


Guards and restored order. A White counter-terror raged for a 
little while, 


A period of Political confusion, caused by alternating German 
emand 


S and Allied threats, lasted until after the Armistice of 
1918, after which the new sovereign state settled down. Between 
= two World Wars, Finland followed a policy of neutrality, 
coming a member of the League of Nations. . 
; © reason for the Russo-Finnish War was simple. The Soviet 
non needed a defensive shield for her naval base at Kronstadt. 
cy ustadt, on the Gulf of Finland, was considered to be Russia’s 
U: ndow to the West’, which should control for the Soviet 
isa on the Baltic approaches. So far there had been one dangerous 
na dvantage, Which was that Russia did not control the northern 
Ore of the Gulf, but important as this was no great fuss was 
ee € about the absence of this outer protection until Hitler 
t LODS could no longer be disguised or misinterpreted. Be E 
lit DO potentia] aggressor had loomed large enough on 2 
f n to cause anxiety. Now it was different, and unless the 
B ADS could gain, at the very least, a base on the Hango 
bome w® there was danger that the Red Baltic Fleet might be 
ttled up. 


Cede 1938, feelers Were put out to see if Finland would either 
©» lease or allow Red bases to be established on her territory, 
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but stoutly sticking to her policy of neutrality, Finland would not 
agree. Perhaps she was too suspicious, and felt that concessions 
would be the thin end of the wedge. 

The German Campaign in Poland in September 1939, showed 
the efficiency and power of the Nazi Wehrmacht, and brought the 
Germans and the Russians abruptly face to face. Stalin knew that 
despite his pact with Germany, war with Hitler was probable, 
although he still felt that the Far East was more potentially 
dangerous. Time was running short, and in October 1939 the 
Russians again opened negotiations with the Finns. This time 
Stalin wanted, amongst other things, certain islands in the Gulf 
of Finland,’ the lease of the Hango Peninsula, and favourable 
adjustments along the frontier on the Karelian Isthmus and in the 
Petsamo area. 

The Finns would only discuss certain of these matters, and on 
November 13th the Russians broke off the negotiations. Tho- 
roughly alarmed, the Finns tried to re-open them, but it was t00 
late, their opportunity had gone. Stalin had lost patience and 
decided to take what he wanted by force of arms. 


The Soviet Union terminated her non-aggression treaty with 
Finland. 


» and broke off diplomatic relations. On November 30th, 
1939, the Soviet Union launched a massive attack by land, sca 
and air on neutral Finland, expecting victory within a fortnight 
or so. The nominal reason for the commencement of hostilities 
was alleged Finnish artillery firing on a Russian frontier village. 
Finland had a small conscript army, and when Soviet intentions 
became apparent reservists were called up for training; until 
there were about 3c5,000 under arms, of whom about 200,000 
were in the army proper. This total figure included the frontier 
guards, the armed police, the navy, the air force and the various 
home-guard formations, as well as a number of women. 
„The ground forces were mainly infantry, and formed into n 
divisions, Each had a strength of about 15,000 men, and consiste 
of 3 regiments and a battery of 36 guns. The artillery pieces were 


elderly types of small calibre, and the stock of ammunition for 
them was distinctly limited. In addition, there were about 10° 
anti-aircraft guns, 


: There was a shortage of machine-guns witbiD 
the field Units, and the bulk of the reservists were armed only 
with rifles. Persona] equipment was also short, and civilian 
1 These were Suursaari, Lavansaari, Seiskari, and T'ytarsaaret. 
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Vehicles had to be impressed to supplement the meagre military 
transport. 

The air force possessed about 150 aircraft, and the navy had 
only a handful of small ships. 

The Finnish defence was based on the * Mannerheim Line’, a 
fortified zone, about 20 miles deep, which roughly ran diagonally 
across the Karelian Isthmus through wooded country, inter- 
Spersed with marshes, lakes and streams. It was so cold in the 
[dics of 1939-40 that these were frozen over and the Soviet 

S ien able to cross them. The line stood about 30 miles back 
Th ^ € frontier, and there were other outer defences covering it. 
E HR of the artillery and the majority of the infantry divisions 
Psi least six—were massed in this area, and it was the obvious 

Most convenient route for an invader to take. 
ae Speciality of the Finnish army was motti fighting, a form of 
iin a bile warfare in which small units encircled and isolated 
aggressiv the enemy, working mainly by night. It was a type of 
Countr b. m a warfare admirably suited to the nature of the 
contin be Finnish troops had completed about six weeks 
Tetained US training when hostilities began, as reservists had been 

CN e there was a degree of readiness and cohesion within 

Trou is 
Suc i of individual training was high, ee 
The initiativ, as markmanship, camouflage and use a g ies 
couraged Me of the junior leaders was well develope = Fus 
termined to ie was very high, and the Finns were gi ed 
Nation being vie in their power to repel the qoom t : cam 

€ Soviet co ited in this resolve. Also, tife Finns knew, à 
Measures ncentrations and the failure of the Russian security 
€ co When and where the main blow was to fall. 

Voroshi Onduct of the invasion of Finland was entrusted to 
Lening, Hi who primarily used the staff and troops from the 
drafted in eee District, although other formations were 

Sis egi tone parts of the country to meen aA 
Moving ori "Or some weeks beforehand, Voros ‘a T 
tier, an ER into their predetermined places behin ue 
to the Finns ng other preparations, many of which were Kn 


pa izi er 
terrain realizing the nature and the difficulties of the Finnish 
x. a effort to snatch quick victory, he planned a huge 
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crushing movement, with a terriffic punch at the Mannerheim 
Line. To make sure of success, he used what he thought would be 
an overwhelming number of men. About 600,000 were involved 
in the first phase. Voroshilov planned that his main blow would 
strike the Mannerheim Line, but that there would be others in 
different sectors, in the north and the ‘waist’, so that if any one 
failed, or was slowed up, the others would get through fairly 
quickly to vital points well inside the country. This plan of 
operations would ensure that Finnish forces were fully deployed 
and employed, and that there would be less probability of reserves 
being held back to embarrass the Red Army. Voroshilov thought 
that he would be successful within two weeks at the most. 

The efficiency and morale of the Red Army as a whole were 
not what they had been two years before, but it was still a dis- 
ciplined working body, and although both Voroshilov and 
Shaposhnikov, his Chief of General Staff, fully realized this and 
knew also that staff work tended to be poor and that initiative had 
been deadened, they felt that sheer numbers would steam-roller 
speedily a way to victory. The standard of training of the Red 
Army soldier was not up to the mark of the freer Finn, and 
throughout this campaign the former was constantly astounded 
by the Finn's marksmanship with his small arms. 

The main Red Force, which was to crash through the Manner- 
heim Line, was known as the 7th Army Group and consisted of 
12 infantry divisions, an armoured element! and several regiments 
of field artillery; a total of about 350,000 men. The Karelian 
Isthmus is wedged between the Gulf of Finland and Lake Lagoda, 
and is roughly 30 iailes wide. It was down this corridor that 
Voroshilov hoped to bowl this force at speed so that it would 
gather momentum to crash through the Finnish fortified line. 

Light and medium tanks were employed in Finland as it was 
thought they would be better able to move over the snow, ice and 
other obstacles. The Soviet tank role was now definitely that of 
support to the infantry, and not vice versa. The field guns taken 
were also light ones, of 75 mm. or less, which were considered to 
be enough to crack the Finnish fortifications. 

The task of the 7th Army Group was to break through the 


1 
The armoured element consisted of a tank battalion (20 to 30 tanks 


each) to each infantry divisi : 
ision, and also an armo: ‘corps’, consisting 9 
three or four tank regiments, i area Sea 
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Mannerheim Line, take Viipuri, then move along the coast west- 
wards to Helsinki, and then to the Hango Peninsula. 

The next Red force assembled was known as the 8th Army 
Group, and it concentrated north of Lake Lagoda. This consisted 
of 7 infantry divisions and an armoured regiment. Its task was to 
cross the frontier to the north of the lake and then push round it 
southwards to get behind the Finns holding the Mannerheim 
Line, with a secondary task of dealing with any reserves that 
might either be lying in wait or moving up. 

Farther north, stretched well out along the border was the 9th 

my Group, which consisted of 5 infantry divisions. Its task was 
to cut westwards into Finland and sever communications with 
Sweden, It was to do this by making four widely spaced thrusts 
Into enemy territory, which were to be along the existing roads 
and tracks with the object of first of all gaining the road junctions 
in the heart of the country, notably at Kajanni and Kemijarvi. 

The other Red formation, known as the 14th Army Group, 
Was in the far north, in Lapland proper, and its task was to take 

etsamo, the ice-free port, and the surrounding area. It consisted 
of 2 infantry divisions. 

In conjunction with these ground attacks, aircraft of the Red 
Air Force Went into action, bombing cities, installations and 
defences, Within a few days the small Finnish air force was 
neutralized. Red pilots proved to be adept and skilful. The Red 

avy also played a part in the first few days, by attacking Finnish 
See defences and bombarding them. Finnish batteries shot 
E hard, but Very soon frozen seas restricted activities of this 


On November 3oth, 1939, the Red 7th Army Group moved 
m nderously over the frontier northwards along the Karelian 
e One, running into stiff opposition immediately. By sheer 
eight of numbers, and the existence of the Red Air Force, the 
d Were pushed slowly backwards, but it took the Red Army 
fo cek to reach the Mannerheim Line. During this time losses in 
en and material were heavy. 
nce it reached the main Finnish defences, the Red Army 
nS ak itself head-on against them, expending its strength in mass 
es attacks, which were generally completely unsuccessful. 
im eld artillery pounded away continuously, but made little 
Pression on the fortifications, which were much tougher than 
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had been anticipated. The tanks in support of the infantry did 
not do so well either, as although the rivers and streams were 
frozen hard over, thus making the going more tolerable, it was 
found that their armour was too thin to stand up to the Finnish 
artillery. The Soviet tanks suffered heavily in consequence. 

The advance of the Red Army was blocked by this Finnish 
defence line, and although it had minor successes at Taipale, on 
the east, on December 6th, and again in the ‘centre’, near Summa, 
in the third week of that month, it could not break through, 
despite repeated attempts. The doctrine of the mass infantry 
attack, and of rigid formations, was adhered to with disastrous 
results. The Finns claim to have inflicted some 200,000 casualties 
on the Red Army formations in the first four weeks’ fighting in 
this sector alone. 

In the last week of December, when the Red Army had been 
brought to a halt, the Finns essayed a counter-attack which had 
Some success, but lack of numbers and resources prevented it 
being exploited. By the end of the year a stalemate had been 
reached along the Karelian Front, 

_ The 8th Army Group of seven infantry divisions, penetrated 
into Finland just to the north of Lake Lagoda, advancing on a 
four-prong front, along existing roads and tracks, but it soon 
became strung out. Despite many natural obstacles and lakes, the 
country was more open and lent itself to manceuvre. When the 
Red Army troops had moved some 20 miles or so inside Finnish 
territory, the Finns struck back, using night fighting and motti 
tactics. Red Army units were encircled and cut off, to be annihi- 
lated one by one. The Red Army thrusts continued doggedly 
onwards, but the pace slowed and eventually the movement 
came almost to a stop somewhere to the north-west of Lake 
Lagoda. The 8th Army Group had little prospect of completing 
p mission, which was to strike at the rear of the Mannerheim 
e. 
, Soviet casualties were again very heavy as the Red Army sol- 
diers still maintained their rigid formations, and seemed unable 
to adapt themselves to the new, unfamiliar conditions. Finnish 
reserves were rushed to this point, and the straggling Red Army 
divisions were badly knocked about. 
Higher up, at the ‘waist? of Finland, the 9th Army Group» 
With five infantry divisions, penetrated towards the Gulf of 
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Bothnia in four different places. The Red Army formations 
moved in the same pattern along existing roads, and the units 
became strung out. Once they were 30 miles or so inside the 
country, the Finns brought into play their motti tactics and began 
encircling and annihilating bodies of Red Army soldiers, especially 
the stragglers, Despite this, two of the Red Army thrusts success- 
fully linked up in a pincer movement at the town of Soumussalmi, 
but after this the 9th Army Group became hopelessly involved in 
piecemeal fighting over a very wide area. It split into three 
‘blobs’, each of which found itself in difficulties. 

In Lapland, in the far north, the Red 14th Army Group, 

Moving from the direction of Murmansk, ploughed its way 
doggedly towards Petsamo. In this sector the Finns only had 
about 700 soldiers, but the Soviet troops suffered losses due to 
encountering motti tactics, and their progress was reduced to a 
Snail's pace, 
In all these sectors, from the Karelian Front in the south to 
Petsamo in the north, small detachments of paratroops were em- 
P'oyed in the first instances to seize objectives, such as bridges or 
Sad junctions, which as far as can be seen, were all accomplished 
Successfully, However, underestimating the speed of the advance 
Of the ground troops, all these paratroop detachments were wiped 
Out before the main bodies could connect up with them. This had 
an important effect on the future use of paratroops. 

Y the end of the year fighting in all sectors had died down. 
nstead of the expected quick success, the Red Army had hit up 
ngalit a small, but wily and agile, wild-cat, with extremely sharp 
nn The Red Army was thrashing around out of its depth: it 
Mid been able to adapt itself to the terrain or to the particular 

+> adopted by the Finns. 

li he failure to reduce Finland speedily (a nation of only 34 mil- 

on inhabitants) was a terrible humiliation for Stalin and for the 
Fas. my, especially as the eyes of the world were on this 

wiggle. Ready sympathy welled up in America, Britain, and 
Mas for gallant little Finland, fighting the gross Russian bear, 
se of help were made. Finland needed war material, but, 
Way 5,19 the belligerency of Germany and the neutrality of Nor- 

ay and Sweden, the difficulty lay in shipping it to her. 
number of Scandinavian volunteers were already fighting in 
anks of the Finnish army against the Soviet Union, and both 
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Britain and France set about organizing similar volunteer detach- 
ments. Both countries also promised aircraft and other aid, in- 
cluding a mission, under Sir Walter Citrine, to evaluate conditions 
and organize assistance. 

Ever realistic, the Soviet leaders looked into the reasons for the 
failure of the Red Army in Finland. Stalin realized that it was 
essential that a quick decision be forced before other nations were 
drawn into the conflict. 

It was decided that all priority should be given to reducing the 
Karelian Front, and that the maximum number of men and the 
maximum amount of material should be concentrated for this 
purpose, so that the Finns would simply be swamped. This front 
was chosen because of the short, convenient lines-of-communica- 
tion from Leningrad, and because it was the most direct route to 
the main enemy concentrations. It was realized that countless 
men could be absorbed in the ‘waist? and other parts of Finland 
without hardly causing a ripple on the surface. The bulk of the 
Finnish forces was on the Karelian Front, and the Red Army 
dictum was always to strike at the enemy and not merely to 
occupy ground, The way chosen was the toughest, but the short- 
est. 

Voroshilov retired from overall command of this campaign, and 
General Timoshenko was appointed to be in charge of the 

Southern Front’, as it became known. Voroshilov was a friend of 


Stalin, so there was no retribution: he kept his job as Commissar 
for Defence. 


Soviet soldiers arrived in ever-increasing numbers, and com- 


plete new army staffs'had to be assembled to cope with them. The 
total strength reached was probably about 14 million, and 
Were packed tight in, or immediately behind, the narrow Karelian 
Isthmus. Complete divisions were moved in from other military 
districts, and extra reservists were called up to replace casualties 
and fill out reserve and skeleton divisions. 

"Thought was also given to material. The field guns had not 
been heavy enough, so larger ones were brought in from all over 
Russia, until they almost stood wheel-to-wheel, reminiscent of 
Scenes on the Western Front in World War I. The light and 


medium tanks were withdrawn from the front line and replace 

by heavier ones. The new heavy tank, the KV-1, which weighed 

43 tons, and had thicker armour, was just coming into gener 
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Service. As the new models came from the assembly lines, they 
Were sent straight into action.! 

All this preparation took time, and throughout the month of 
January 1940 Red Army artillery pounded away at the Manner- 
heim Line, aided by the Red Air Force, which continually 
bombed targets inside Finland as well. All priority was given to 
Timoshenko’s needs. Elsewhere in Finland, the Red Army 
Groups were instructed to make what local gains they could. Three 
ae divisions were sent as reinforcements, but that was about 
At last all was ready, and on February 11th, Timoshenko un- 
leashed his waiting hordes. The infantry went forward in mass 
Against the Finnish fortifications, and 13 infantry divisions were 
in this massive assault wave, moving under an umbrella of artil- 

ery and aerial bombardment. It was a savage frontal attack, and 
the casualties were terrific, but wave followed wave as fresh 
formations were moved forward to take the place of the decimated 
Snes, until the defence positions were swamped. This ghastly, 
"t relentless, pressure was maintained until the Mannerheim 
or was finally punctured in the centre, near Summa, on the 


The next day, the Finns, their last reserves committed, were 
©tced to give up the western part of the Mannerheim Line, and 
fall back to other defensive positions they had constructed just in 
nf Viipuri. Giving them no respite at all, Timoshenko 
rid followed up with 6 fresh infantry divisions. The KV-1 
us Were able to knock out many Finnish fortifications, and 
ey materially aided the advance. Inall about24 infantry pe 
in dus 9r 8 armoured regiments, with heavy tanks, were employe 
paign. compressed sector in this the second phase of the cam- 
int the Finns held on by the skin of their teeth, hoping 
Petately for an early thaw, when they anticipated that the Red 
Fu Would bog down in the morass and so give them some relief 
hp Dus Alas for the Finns, the spring was very late instead ^. 
Th 5 carly, and Finnish resources were just about exhausted. 
“te Were no more reserves of men, ammunition was almost 
dapi Sovie t Union probably had a total of between 16,000 and 18,000 


at this time, but amongst them were many of the older 
types of the ‘T’ and *BT? series. 
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completely expended and promised Allied material and volun- 
teers would not be able to reach them in sufficient quantity in 
time to affect the course of the battle. They gave in to the inevit- 
able, and an armistice was signed on March 13th,? and came into 
effect the next day. 

By this agreement, the Soviet Union gained all she wanted by 
way of bases to protect Kronstadt, and in fact Finland lost about 
Io per cent of her territory. The cost? As is usual with Russia, no 
one knows exactly. She admitted to 68,000 killed and missing, 
and to 130,000 wounded, but the true score may be far in excess 
of that. 

Hardly a command performance for the Red Army, and the 
picture spread abroad was that of an inefficient, lumbering, primi- 
tive army, which only with difficulty had managed to subdue a 
poorly armed foe, one-fiftieth of its size. This tended to give the 
impression that the Great Purge had ruined it, that the Red Army 
soldier was no better than his counterpart had been in 1914, and 
that Red Army commanders had little or no idea of co-ordinating 
arms in battle. This view was widely and gladly accepted, because 
it was what many people wanted to believe. 

What was the truth? It was correct to say that many things 
Were not all they should have been within the Red Army, and 
that there were many others which called for criticism and com- 
ment, but when the matter was deeply delved into there was not 
so much that was profoundly wrong. It had not been a brilliantly 
conducted campaign by any standards, but there had been special 
circumstances that the critics were wont to gloss over or ignore. 
Also, the Red Army aad won in the end. 

Stalin had to some extent miscalculated in that he had expected 
a prompt uprising of the Finnish people against the Finnish 
Government in November 1939, as he imagined the Finns were 


eager to throw off an unpopular régime. This was why in severa 


places the Red 7th Army Group marched into Finland behind 
massed bands, 


expecting to meet tumultuous civilian enthusiasm? 
and support. 


A lack of sufficient experienced staff officers was revealed, and 
the hopeless muddle of I$ million men milling around in the 
ss Isthmus and area adjacent emphasized this point. But 

= ys se 1% million soldiers take a lot of administering 32 

Some authorities insist that it was signed on the r4th. 
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What was overlooked was that, despite this, the intense pressure 
of mass attacks and gigantic artillery bombardments was kept up 
day and night for four weeks. 

Lack of reliable intelligence had allowed the use of field guns of 
too small calibre and tanks with too thin armour in the initial 
Stage, but, once the strength of the Finnish defence line was dis- 
cerned, this was remedied when heavier guns and tanks were 
rushed into battle. 

The world had just been treated to the spectacle of German 
Panzer formations cutting into Poland at speed and perhaps 
expected something of the same sort to occur in Finland, especially 
as it was known that the Soviet Union was building large mech- 
anized formations and was known to have large numbers of 
tanks. However, Finland, especially in winter time, is not ideal 
tank country and so a blitzkrieg on the German pattern would 
hardly have been successful over a terrain laced with lakes, 
marshes, rivers, and forests. 

The Strategical plan in both phases was reasonably sound and 
neither can be condemned unduly. Voroshilov’s plan, of several 
wo. thrusts deep into the heart of the country, was a good one, 
boue. would quite probably have succeeded but for the steely 
soldi € and the extremely high standard of training of the Finnish 
elles ers. Once the true facts were known, Timoshenko’s plan was 
vital Sound one. He concentrated the bulk of his means at the 
WEIR he The cost was high, but no higher perhaps than it 
int have been had he instead launched huge numbers of men 
© the heart of Finland via the ‘waist’. 

atone as said that the co-ordination of ififantry, artillery and 
Many f Was poor and disjointed, and it was true that there were 
comm aults, hitches and miscalculations. What was not so loudly 

ays = upon was the improvement shown from the early 
Kae, : campaign in this respect to the later stages when mass 
for fou Were continually going in night and day. To keep this up 

Wa T Weeks, even though machine-like precision was not 

e present, was in itself an extraordinary performance. 

Wor S Jogistical and transport systems of the Red Army did not 
organize d on many occasions, but the whole campaign had been 
tions al at short notice and had swelled up to gigantic propor- 
at all, most overnight, so really the wonder is that they worked 
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All the Red Army personnel who took part in this campaign 
returned wiser men, were they commanders, staff officers or 
soldiers, and what was more important, all seemed to realize this 
and take note. The professional pride of the Red Army had been 
touched. 

The Red Army soldier came out of this campaign magnificently, 
and his bravery, his endurance and his fortitude in the face of 
deadly fire, on short rations and under extreme climatic conditions 
was amazing. He had warm clothing (contrary to what is fre- 
quently alleged), but it tended to be cumbersome and restrictive, 
especially when compared with that of the Finns, making him 
easily visible against the skyline and against snowy backgrounds. 
However, there is no denying that his standard of training, when 
contrasted with that of the Finns, was low, and his marksmanship 
was poor. 

__ The Finnish Campaign disillusioned the Red Army about its 
infallibility and brought to light shortcomings which were 
analysed ruthlessly and partially rectified. The first need was for 
far More trained staff officers, and under Shaposhnikov's direc- 
tion special courses were organized to produce them. Thousands 
mortes had to attend, those thought suitable were detailed as 
E Was nothing voluntary or optional about being chosen for 
8 eme and the lessons brought to light were studied. 
"uw Was a shortage of experienced officers, and over 4,000 
dei e who had been dismissed in the Great Purge, Were 
Bokoasovaley ee back into thearmy. Amongst them ine 
the Soviet Uni * SETOVS and Tolbukhin, all future Marshals © 
rur manuals Were again amended, and although the 
‘hiethod of y attack Was still recommended as the ultimate 
more fives E the enemy, infantry tactic = were as 
The Soviet milit: ore Initiative was allowed to junior leader 
lew fae e ary manuals were changed or radically amende 
sendia times between 1938 and 1941, which may gi" 
€ indication of the uncertainty and confusion of thought. 

Armour was still u di : KV-1 
gave place to th sed In support of the infantry. The KY 
Certain impr : RV which had a 152 mm. gun, and in which 
Erlend a zm had been made in the light of experience in 
standard meum ted aa of 26 tons, began to appear a° f 

ank. The sudden and unexpected collapse ° 
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France in June 1940, owing to the dramatic and successful use of 
German panzer formations, caused the Red Army planners to re- 
think their armoured doctrines. Shaposhnikov had always been 
dubious of the wisdom of splitting up the old motor/mechanized 
Corps, so it was decided to reconstitute at least some of them. 

There had been instances of indiscipline in the Finnish Cam- 
Paign, and in October 1940 a new disciplinary code was intro- 
duced. Gone was any faint remaining shadow of equality between 
officers and soldiers ; unquestioning obedience was now demanded 
at all times and on all occasions. 

It can be said that the Finnish Campaign saved the Soviet 


Union, as it was a premature test of the Red Army, which brought 
to light its faults. 


ee 
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War Against Nazi Germany 


is divisions 
formal declaration of war, Hitler launched v bar S 
into Soviet-occupied territory, along a front A Pak a 
miles, extending from the Black Sea to Finland. TT. im 2 ss The 
the subsequent desperate struggle for survival is kno 
reat Patriotic War. . — 
K Stalin was taken almost completely by surprise. He baa, 7 a 
true, aggressive designs, but they were centred end P ought 
Soviet penetration into the Balkans and Turkey. St Y re GYeg- 
that the reports of German intentions to invade Russia y iie 
emphasized deliberately by the Allies to embroil him wi n their 
Soviet formations on the Western frontier remained k rovo- 
peace-time establishments, and to avoid any possibility (o) E least 
cation most of the Soviet frontier forces were pamper er 
20 miles. Stalin had concluded a non-aggression pact wit 
in 1939. His real fear was 


eee ar 
Japan, and he had maintained the F 
Eastern Armies at fuli strength. 


Ss 

Arms production had if anything slackened off; the ys 
ture of automatic Weapons, for example, for the nante 
declined in 1940. Also, when Hitler attacked there were gen o 
tank guns in service, and it was estimated that only 17 per c 
the aircraft were really ‘modern’, ecially 

Expansion plans for the armed forces had been made, esp 100 
in relation to the infantry, and, in addition to the pay e 
infantry divisions, another 80 were being formed on pane fore 
activated in the event of a full mobilization. Immediately as in 
Hitler’s invasion the standing strength of the Red Army ite 
the region of 21 million, many conscripts having been re 
after their statutory Period of service had terminated. 
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The OSOAVIAKHIM was ordered to mass-produce trained 
Specialists both for the army and the navy, and in the course of 
doing this expanded to an overall strength of about 20 million, of 
whom 30 per cent were women. To give an idea of the extent of 
this preparatory measure the OSOAVIAKHIM developed over 
1,500 parachuting centres, 3,500 driving and maintenance schools, 
and nearly 1,000 gliding clubs, while the Red Air Force relied 
upon it to produce its ‘reserve’ of pilots and air crew. 

The Nazis had made careful and thorough preparation for their 
2I offensive against the Soviet Union, which they hoped 
of the Succeed in putting the Red Army out of action by the end 
Proje year, and although ostensibly involved in mounting the 
a invasion of Britain, German troops and material were 
plan. : transferred to Poland and East Prussia in readiness. The 
came a known as ‘Operation Fritz’, was developed and 

ue he be called "Operation Barbarossa’. This attack had been 
slav; 4  2nmence in May 1941, but events in Greece and Yugo- 
avia had delayed it, 
me handed diplomacy was used to obtain the active col- 
m ton of Finland, Rumania, and Hungary. Finland allowed 
ar aah troops on her territory, and then came openly into the 
1940 sf the Soviet Union. Hoping to regain territory lost in 
divis," qu Obilized about 180,000 men and provided 16 infantry 
lons for the fighting. 
Promisin a Overtures were made to Rumania, that country 
Side the Me raise and maintain at least 10 divisions to fight along- 
TOntier beris: in return for which she expected favourable 
and that is tet War material was dispatched to Hungary, 
Oviet Cuntry promised rs divisions to be used against the 
Tance — Other countries, such as Italy, Bulgaria, and 
itler s inveigled into assisting Hitler's grand design. 
Soviet U "aS optimistic about the outcome of this war with the 
Several: nion, and was anxious for it to begin. His reasons were 
mances, ch army and air force were at the peak of their perfor- 
Was the wi morale was high and it seemed that the blitzkrieg 
Opinion eee way of waging war. He had formed a poor 
Tesult of th ca Army leadership, efficiency and morale, as the 

It is Sa e Finnish Campaign. 

Against Ge OSsible to give a detailed account of the Russian War 
many, which lasted from June 1941 until May 1945; 
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i d 
i narratives of the various campaigns an 

e bie caet in it can be found elsewhere for d 
wish to study the progress of the fighting blow by b we Ly briefly 
proposed merely to deal with this war, year by apt ad oris 
recounting the major actions only and the tren ys fret 
gether with a short commentary on the state of lor. ien a 
changes of organization, its development and ome cedem 
year, so that the main thread of the story of the Re 


i campaign 
traced without its pattern becoming obscured by dense p 
smoke. 


I94I á 
m . nt 

The year of 1941 saw German successes and Soviet Lc e d 
retreats. The Germans planned three massive eue: 4 f Von 
smaller subsidiary ones, under the supreme comman oup, of 
Brauchitsch."The main one, with the Central Army oo The 
some 50 divisions, under Von Bock, was aimed at ra ues i 
Northern Army Group, under Von Leeb, was to hit Len: was to 
while the Southern Army Group, under Von Rundstedt, f Ger- © 
cut into the Ukraine, Farther south still, a combined force for the 
man, Hungarian, and Rumanian troops, was to make e were 
Caucasus area, while in the extreme north, in Finland, ia oda 
to be thrusts towards Murmansk, in the region of Lake Lag 
and down the Karelian Isthmus, A d 

Hitler apparently wanted priority to be given to the pe d " 
punch so that the Baltic Seaboard could be cleared, bur ae 
man General Staff was more keen on taking the Ukraine Sei 
of its industrial and agricultural wealth. Both, however, ae to 
that Moscow was a Prestige objective that must be suppor 
the hilt. 

Lying in wait to absorb the 
Army ground forces, 
Timoshenko comman 
one, and Budenny th 

During the first fo: 


ed 
Se punches was the bulk of pose 
also loosely formed into three huge gr entre 
ded the northern one, Voroshilov the c 
€ southern one, - 
rtnight the Germans pretty well had pee 
thing their own Way, and at the end of that period the ur 
had in most places been forced back to the so-called tiers. 
Defence Line ^, which roughly ran along the pre-1939 we tres» 
German aircraft had bombed Russian cities and industrial cen 
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and given skilful and intensive ground support to their advancing 
formations. 

In the far north, Finnish troops, in conjunction with German 
divisions, advanced towards Murmansk, north of Lake Lagoda, 
and down the Karelian Isthmus, in three main bodies. Progress 
was comparatively slow, but the Finns reached their pre-1939 
frontiers. It is interesting to note that though they had done so 
well in the previous war against the Soviet Union which caused 
everyone to expect big things of them again, they were not able to 
push very far into Russian territory, even though only matched 
against second-rate troops. 

Starting from East Prussia, the Northern Army Group made 
rapid progress, crashing through Riga and Pskov towards Lenin- 
grad, only to be halted about 50 miles short of that city by stiffen- 
ing defences. In this advance the Germans used small detach- 
ments of paratroops, which they dropped ahead of the main body 
to seize bridges and other vital points. These had good effect, 
causing confusion. In this theatre the Red Army divisions escaped 
Wholesale destruction by rapid withdrawal, but even so the Ger- 
mans claim to have taken some 35,000 prisoners, 1,000 guns and 

* 400 tanks. Attempts to leap-frog troops by ship along the coast 
Were foiled by the Red Navy, operating from Kronstadt. 
ire Central Army Group, starting from the region of ear 
et iM north of the Pripet Marshes, driving along the 
Bripped T railway line, and by a rapid pincer movement 
+ Success n Which fell to it on June 28th. This was a huge 
Prisoners the Germans claimed to have taken over 300,000 
n i "dea tanks and 1,800 guns, in this swift operation. | 
Uderian, th then pushed quickly on towards Smolensk, with 
y another € tank general, leading his panzer group in the van; 
and a six- oe movement that city was seized on July roth, 
When it ay battle ensued which was won by the € 
en S Over, the Central Army Group claimed that it ha 
aed 300,000 prisoners, 3,000 tanks and ee. 
an, With pu 88 for the infantry to keep up with him, Gu 
OViet regen Panzer group, pushed on towards Moscow, . E 
Although PCS had been rushed forward to defend the capital. 
Success fy). Progress was slower, Guderian was still nevertheless 
Oppos;;..) "hrusting his way through the hastily accumulating 
Position. h ? alled him 
> When an order from Hitler, on July 19th, calle 
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off and directed him to move southwards instead to co-operate 

i e Southern Army Group. 
eee Guderian complied, and the German aoe ec 
Moscow was halted. Guderian was convinced that had he mee 
allowed to press quickly on without stopping he could e s 
reached and probably taken Moscow. Whether this is so 2d "m 
a matter of opinion which has come to be one of the most ae 
debated points of the war. The fact remains that the respite Lem 
Voroshilov time to organize the defences of the capital, and St 
to rally the Soviet peoples and muster reserves. 

Moving south of on Pripet Marshes, the Southern xd 
Group was first of all held up at Lvov, and then at other por r 
before being brought to a stop. However, the taking of Anrop 
at the end of July made a gap through which the German pend 
flooded. The Southern Army Group approached the Dus 
Dnieper, aiming towards Kiev. A three-pronged squceze wW à 
made on to that city, the other two prongs being Guderian's pan 
zer army coming down from the north (after being diverted from 
his drive on Moscow) and part of the mixed German-Hungarian 
Rumanian group coming up from the south. T 

The mixed German-Hungarian-Rumanian group, under Kleis 2 
had moved forward and crossed both the Rivers Prut and nel 
ter with little difficulty, and had surged forward to take Uma : 
This city fell on August I2th, and another 150,000 prisoners wer 
scooped up by the Germans. 

Co-ordinated by Von Rundstedt, the Red forces at Kiev; ime 
Budenny, were encircled. The battle was over on September 27t» 
and 665,000 prisonezs, 4,000 guns and nearly 1,000 tanks poc 
taken by Hitler's divisions, Budenny fled by aircraft just befor 
the end. 

The mixed German 
quickly forward and oc 
the Black Sea fell to it 
ling the isthmus of the 
Crimea overrun, Seva: 


-Hungarian-Rumanian group moved 
cupied the southern Ukraine. Odessa de 
on October 16th. Next, Perekop, piso 
Crimea, was breached on the 19th, and t á 
stapol held out but was beseiged. The dá 
vaders then pushed on to Rostov, but this was as far as they co 
reach this time. 

The Southern Army 
eastwards, and wit 
Orel, farther to 


Group, under Von Rundstedt, pushed 
h a pincer nip took Kharkov on October own 
the north, had already fallen on the 8th of t 
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month. Next it was the turn of Kursk, which was taken on Nov- 
ember 2nd, when in this sector too the Germans ground to a halt. 

After weeks of delay the advance of the Central Army Group, 
under Von Bock, was renewed, and on October 2nd the city of 

yazma was taken, together with about 600,000 prisoners. Instead 
"n continuing the drive on Moscow, the Germans again stopped, 
but this time the delay was due to the generals, who wanted to 
establish a Strong winter line, and not to Hitler. 

However, Hitler urged them on, and the movement was re- 
;umed on November I2th, Von Bock employing some 35 divisions 
2 fhis attempt to take the Soviet capital. The going was far more 
difficult as the terrain was swampy and wooded, thus channelling 
tanks and vehicles, and making them vulnerable to anti-tank 
oon and depriving them of much of their valuable mobility. 
the cober 2oth, a state of siege was declared in Moscow, and 
defen PUlation Was mobilized to dig anti-tank ditches for the 

€ of the c 


T ity 
ose C'ermans took Kalinin, about roo miles north-west of 
Northern and then Mozhaysk, 60 miles west of it, after which the 
Can Prong of the advance moved towards the Moscow-Volga 
Man ding to the north-west of Moscow. After a pause, the Ger- 
ivisions w. Was resumed on November 16th, but the German 
Vehicles d down to half Strength, fuel was short and tanks and 
Miles of Mo. ed maintenance, They reached a point within 35 

u "age à before they were forced to halt. 
Wards to E his Panzers, had been ordered to move north- 
Et a, but p. conjunction with the assault on Moscow. He hit 
Msteaq took «..)B Unable to take that city, bypassed it and 
about O mi Stalinogorsk, only to be halted again at Kashira, 
assaults ples short of Moscow. By early December the German 
Cakeneg and faded away. 
the Main “man Weakness was that wheeled vehicles constituted 
mechani l1 of their mechanical equipment. The Germans had 
Prepared fine Wheels and not tracks, indicating that they had 
m trackless. x in the road-abundant Western Europe, rather 
“ated p Ussia, Their armoured cars and trucks were 
os be vag; > and once the tanks ran out of fuel they were 
Stalin į 2 Kuypy pen inistrative departments and foreign legations were 
i Puted to p> about soo miles away on the River Volga for security. 
M ave stayed in Moscow throughout. 
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stranded as no fuel supplies could be brought up to them. 
Tracked vehicles could move relatively more easily through mud. 

On October 24th changes of high command were announced. 
Instead of the Red armies facing the Germans being in three large 
groups, they were to be divided into two only. Zhukov was 
appointed to command the northern one, which included Mor 
cow, and Timoshenko the southern one. Voroshilov relinquishe 
the position of Commissar for Defence. 

Under the energetic direction of Zhukov and Timoshenko, 
during December a number of Soviet counter-attacks were made, 
which can be summarized briefly as follows. In the Leningrad 
sector, Red Army troops succeeded on December 9th in retaking 
Tikhvin, a town about 100 miles east of Leningrad which the 
Germans had entered the previous month. 

Although the Moscow sector was in the firm grip of winter, at 
least two main counter-attacks were made. In the north, both 
Kalinin and Klin were retaken, and also Volokolamsk and Ruze, 
towns about 80 miles west of the capital. The Germans manage 
to hold on to Mozhaysk, but apart from that they were pushed 
back in most other places up to a radius of 100 miles from Mos- 
cow. Another Red Army counter-attack towards Tula re-took 


Telets, a railway junction, and moved in the direction of Kursk 
and Kharkov. 


In the south, a frontal assault across the River Don drove the 
Germans from 


Rostov, and thus lessened the threat to the Cau- 
Casus area. Then, on the last days of the year, Red Army seaborne 
troops landed in the Crimea and retook certain small ports. The 
Germans, having over-extended themselves, were in most places 
tending to fall back anyway. 

On December roh, Hitler dismissed Field Marshal Von 
Brauchitsch, who had been in overall command of the fighting 
against the Soviet Union, and several other senior officers, 40! 
assumed personal control of the war himself. 


Comments upon 1941 


"The reasons for the German successes can be briefly put down 


to superior tactical use of their armour, speed, high morale an 
lastly superior equipment, 


The main reasons for the Soviet defeats, apart from the inferior 
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performance of their machines, were their linear defence and the 
Policy of doggedly holding on to every inch of ground. This 
enabled the mobile German armies using blitzkrieg tactics, to 
break through, cut deep into the country, and make encircling 
movements which trapped large bodies of troops. Only in the 
northern sector did the Red Army troops retreat rapidly to Lenin- 
grad and thus avoid destruction. 

The German armies were over-extended by their very success- 
ful advances, worn out, short of fuel and deep in enemy territory, 
all of which considerably aided the Red Army counter-attacks 
that were made in December. Also, the Germans were ill-pre- 
Pared for winter campaigning, having, for example, no great- 
Coats for many of the men, or anti-freeze liquid for their vehicles. 

The snow and the temperature heavily handicapped the Nazi 
forces, as the German light and medium tanks could not operate 
1n more than 18 inches of snow, and their aircraft, through lack of 
electrical heating apparatus, took a long time (up to 1} hours) to 
Start when the really cold weather set in. German aircraft suffered 
another drawback in that they had no ski undercarriages in the 
first winter of 1941-2. 

The bulk of the Red Army was distributed along the German 
front. It consisted of about 170 infantry and 30 cavalry divisions, 
and a small armoured element.! 

Reservists were called up and during the first six weeks of the 

Bhting about 2} million were absorbed, mainly to replace 
Casualties and bring existing formations up to strength, but owing 
to the terrific losses in the autumn the Red Army overall strength 
» Not rise much above that figure (21 milli»n) until October. By 

€ end of the year it had reached the 4 million mark.? The Ger- 
Mans had miscalculated the amount of trained reserves the 
Russians could produce and how quickly they could be put into 
new formations, By December there were about 200 divisions in 
contact with the enemy, mostly newly formed ones. 

Ae 18 most probable that the Red Army casualties from the time 
Of the initial German attack until the end of December were about 
fase ine Germans had about 122 divisions on their Russian Front all told 

these figures include those of the Finns, Hungarians and Rumanians) 


of whi : 
f which 24 were armoured and at least 13 were motorized. Be 
" he number was 4,207,000, according to Mr. Khrushchev in his 
Peech of January 1960, 
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1 million killed and 2} million taken prisoner: the figures for 
the wounded can only be roughly guessed at. No wonder Hitler 
was surprised when his tired but triumphant troops found their 
way blocked by fresh Red Army divisions before Leningrad; 
Moscow and along the River Don. The resilience of the Red 
Army astounded him. 

On June 30th, 1941, the State Defence Committee (known by 
the Russian initials of GKO) was created. It consisted of between 
five and eight members of the Politburo, with Stalin as the chair- 
man, and it had complete power over the whole country (not only 
the armed forces) to conduct and direct hostilities. This com- 
mittee reigned paramount throughout the war.! By 1943-4» apart 
from Stalin himself, amongst the other notable members were 
Molotov, Voroshilov, Kaganovich, Khrushchev, Mikoyan, and 
Kalinin. 

_ Next was formed the all-powerful STAVKA (again Russian 
initials meaning almost literally GHQ), which consisted of 
between 12 and 20 senior officers of all arms and services, whose 
function was to advise the GKO. In fact, the STAVKA produced 
most of the major operational plans. Members of the STAVKA 
frequently held operational commands and key appointments: 
Zhukov, for example, was a member throughout the war. It was 
the task of the existing General Staff of the Red Army and Red 
any to work for STAVKA, and to translate its directives int 
In August 1941, 


: a separate military organization was estab- 
lished, under a y Bani 


epe * Chief of Rear Areas’, whose responsibility was 
to co-ordinate and make the best use of all transport and supplies 
ss the Whole country. The Chief of Rear Areas had control over 
the railways, all road transport and line-of-communicatio? 
MEI s well as food, fuel, and ammunition, and also, inciden- 
bid Ma ee pe and veterinary services. The railway syste” 
the iem MR to the paucity of roads, and knowing n 
was quickl e 5 quently damaged it by air action, but damag 
"is ud ees € good and the wheels kept turning. "ue 
of her Third Fi aar caught the Soviet Union in the P 
Military Econ ive Year Plan. On the top of this was impose 
Fish omic Plan, to produce the maximum amount ° 
remained a more eria of his post as Commissar for Defenc 
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war material. This became an annual affair, being adjusted 
yearly. Hundreds of factories and plants were bodily lifted by 
rail, lock, stock and barrel, from the Moscow region and the 
Ukraine to new sites east of the Urals. 

During the first three months of the war the Red Air Force, 
which had consisted of between 8,000 and 10,000 aircraft, in 
some I2 ‘air divisions’, was practically wiped out. The machines 
had been outclassed in the air. The Red Air Force aircraft being 
largely Ilyushin-15’s and Ilyushin-16’s, biplanes, which had done 
so well in Spain, and other older models, could not match up to 
the German Messerschmit 109’s, Messerschmit 110's, the Focke- 
Wulf 190’s, the Junkers 88's and the Dorniers. Generally the 
German pilot was more skilful and better trained. 

The Red Air Force had concentrated upon close support at the 
expense of long-range bombing,* but still had not perfected their 
techniques. In the late autumn the Yak-1, the MiG-3 and the 
Lagg-3 fighters (named after Yakovlev, Mikoyan, and Lavochkin, 
the designers, respectively) began to come into service, but 
terribly slowly. The OSOAVIAKHIM continued to produce 
pilots and air crew. Apart from training pilots and technicians for 
the Red Air Force, the OSOAVIAKHIM was given the gigantic 
responsibility of organizing the anti-aircraft defences of the 
country and of giving compulsory civil defence training to all 
citizens. 

The Red Army armoured element suffered crushing blows, 
because its equipment was ill-fitted to combat that of the Ger- 
mans, and out of a probable 20,000 tanks possessed in June 1941, 
about 17,000 were lost or had been put out of action by the end of 
the year. Hitler’s tanks, of which he committed about 3,500, had 
better mobility, a better gun, and a longer range of action. The 
new, partly completed, armoured corps, which were being re- 
formed in the light of the German panzer victories of 1940, were 
all destroyed. A Peoples’ Commissariat for Tank Production was 
Set up on a semi-independent basis, and new plants were estab- 
lished to the east of the Urals, which were soon turning out an 
improved T-34, the T-34/85, which had thicker frontal armour to 


! A few days before the Germans invaded Russia, Smushkevich, who 

ad commanded the Red Air Force detachments in Spain, and who on his 

Teturn advocated close support tactics instead of long-range strategic 
bombing, was liquidated. 
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combat the German anti-tank guns which had put so many Soviet 
tanks out of action. The KV-2 was coming into service in adequate 
numbers. 

"There also came into existence a Peoples’ Commissariat for 
Mortars, which had considerable success in mass-producing 
81 mm. and 120 mm. mortars, so urgently needed by the infantry 
at this stage. 

The question of morale crops up persistently at this early stage 
of the war, and it is asked how such large, organized groups of 
soldiers, mostly of the regular standing forces, allowed themselves 
to be taken prisoner with so little fuss. Undoubtedly, the Great 
Purge still had its mark on the Red Army, and there were mental 
reservations in the minds of many towards Stalin’s régime. Quite 
probably many were open to suggestion and looked for more 
sympathetic treatment at the hands of the Germans, which was 
not forthcoming. Hitler entered Russia as the brutal conqueror. 
Had he entered as the benevolent liberator, the story would have 
had a different ending, and the Red Army may have divided 
peainst itself. Morale had sunk to a low level, and the Communist 
Party had failed to lift it. In battle the men themselves were un- 
Predictable, capable of acts of extreme bravery or of panic at 
unexpected moments, and in many cases incapable of independent 
action once the chain of command had been broken. 

It was not until November that this downward trend was 
n switched his line of persuasion and openly 
ids dto ort c Russians to defend their * Fatherland* with 
utes P of blood. The word ‘Russia’ was brought into use 
the ma ration, in place of the * Soviet Union’. He also dissolved 

Th mintern and played down * World Communism’. 

€ picture of the Red Army at the end of 1941 was one of a 


battered, bleeding giant, almost crushed, but in which signs of 
resurgence were beginning to show. 


1942 
den ace the Battle for Moscow still raged, and it con" 
region set in ien February. » When a sort of stalemate in that 
R barker Neither side being sufficiently strong to push the 
Capital any distance. Zhukov, in charge of the defences of the 
Pital, was reinforced by newly raised infantry armies, and also 
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by fresh regular divisions from the Far East. Tank brigades were 
brought from Siberia and thrown into the battle as well. The Red 
Air Force quickly began to recover strength and the Luftwaffe no 
longer hada preponderance of numbers in the skies over Moscow. 

A similar situation had developed around Leningrad where the 
partially encircled Russians held on with difficulty. Again neither 
side was able to muster enough men and material to make a 
definite impression. The Red Army counter-attacks all along the 
German front had died down by March. It has been said with 
some truth, that both Moscow and Leningrad were saved because 
the Germans did not have enough fuel. 

The Russian climate has a profound seasonal effect on cam- 
paigning, and during the spring rains no large-scale operations 
were mounted, and both the Germans and the Russians concen- 
trated upon strengthening their forces. Hitler was determined to 
resume the offensive again at the first possible moment. His plan 
for 1942 was to penetrate and seize the oilfields of the Caucasus, 
which were essential to him if he were to maintain huge mobile 
armies in action and from whence Moscow could be attacked. The 
Germans no longer had the strength or the resources to assault 
along the line as they would have liked. Their offensive was con- 
fined to the south. 

On June rst, the Germans launched an attack on Sevastapol. 
The Red Army defenders held firm for a time, causing heavy 
casualties to both German and Rumanian divisions, but the city 
"ai fell on July 2nd, when the Red Army forces were evacuate 

In the same montis the bulk of the Southern Army Group proke 
through the Soviet defences between Orel and Kursk, and with a 
—— army leading, made for Voronezh, on the River Don. At 
ee same i the remainder of the Army Group and the mixed 

rman-Hungarian-Rumanian force pushed forward from the 
region of Kharkov, when, after retaking Rostov, they quickly 
moved south-east. This thrust into the Caucasus area was not 
Seriously opposed at first, b 
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Turning southwards from Voronezh and moving along the 
bank of the River Don, the Germans ran into difficulties, and 
only made slow progress. They did not arrive before the outer 
defences of Stalingrad until August. By this time Hitler had be- 
come obsessed with taking that city. To Hitler’s mind it was 
* Stalin's City’, and its capture was important for prestige reasons. 
It was also important asa defensive bastion for the Caucasus push. 

The Battle for Stalingrad was an epic and one of the turning- 
points of the war. It has been described in ample detail by many 
Pens, and here it is sufficient to say, in outline, that during Sep- 
tember and October the German divisions battered themselves 
against its defences. Then in November came the Red Army 
Counter-attacks which shook the Germans, and the following 
month the encirclement began. Hitler refused to allow his 300,000 
troops to be withdrawn and so escape the net. The result was that 
during the first days of January (1943) the remnants were sur- 
rounded and in the subsequent Red Army attack over 30,000 
Were killed. The attempted break-through had failed. A few days 
later an ultimatum to surrender was rejected and the bombard- 
ment was intensified. By January 17th, it was all over, the last 
resistance crumpled and the surviving 90,000 Germans, with Von 
Paulus, their commander, were taken prisoner. On the Soviet 
Side, the commander of the main Stalingrad fighting was General 
Yeremenko, and his political deputy was Khrushchev. 


Comments on 1942 


In this year the Red Army had held the Germans at Leningrad, 
AN Moscow and at Stalingrad, but the cost had been heavy. Over 
2 million soldiers were killed and the number taken prisoner since 
June 1941 had risen to 33 million: other casualties must have been 
Proportionate. Russia was saved by over-extended German lines- 
of-communication, German lack of fuel, the winter and the mud. 
The Majority of German vehicles were on wheels, not tracks, and 
SO Were at a disadvantage. 
The strength of the Red Army had risen to at least 9 million. It 
had been estimated that there were about 16 million men of 
military age, trained and partly-trained, available for mobilization 
as Soon as equipment became available. 

Corps headquarters were abolished, thus doing away with 
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senior officer appointments for which few competent were avail- 
able, and the divisions were grouped directly into ‘armies’, which 
in turn came under the direct control of the ‘ Fronts’ (equal to an 
army group), of which in 1942 there were 12. The Fronts became 
the distributing centres for supplies which, owing to the fact that 
distribution of supplies was controlled by the Chief of Rear 
Areas, who was not always in the tactical picture, led to confusion. 
Horse-drawn transport was predominantly used between the 
railhead and the front areas. " 

The divisions became smaller and smaller, and ‘brigades 
sometimes appeared in their place. The brigade consisted merely 
of two infantry regiments, which was about all some of the newly 
appointed commanders were capable of handling in action. There 
were about 400 divisions and brigades in existence by the end of 
the year. Old decimated formations were dissolved completely 
and new ones created as soon as equipment was ready for them. 

A general reserve was formed too. The idea was Stalin's, and 
he resolutely turned a deaf ear to all appeals for reinforcements 
from the general reserve no matter how desperate the situation 
was. He was determined to keep it under his hand until it was 
strong enough to influence situations: he would not allow it to be 
frittered away. He gave teeth to this general reserve by ruthlessly 
taking one tank battalion and one artillery unit away from every 
infantry division. 

The Red Army was desperately short of artillery, as so much 
had been lost in the initial German advances. Factories were set 
up to produce guns, but a time lag was inevitable until the new 
pieces came into service in quantity. This was bridged by using 
mortars, mounted on trucks, which could be produced more 
quickly and were easier to handle in action. Trained artillery 
officers and personnel were also lacking. 

The evacuated tank plants and factories were soon in full pro- 
duction, but in the early part of the year practically all the tanks 
produced, mostly T-34's, went straight into the front areas tO 
replace casualties, and it was not until the summer that any SUr- 
plus was available to form new units. As soon as was possible both 
(bes E regiments were created for close support for s 
t y. Brigades had between 55 and 60 tanks, and regimen 

etween 35 and 40. By mid-summer the Red Army probably 
had just over 5,000 tanks in service. Production rose sharply 
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until about 1,000 a month were coming off the assembly lines. 
In the late summer larger armoured formations were established 
to perform an independent mobile role, somewhat similar to that 
of the German panzer armies. These were known as ‘armoured. 
corps’, although they were in fact of divisional size, consisting of 
about 200 tanks. The first of these went into action in November 
at Stalingrad. : 
: During the year diesel engines were fitted to all tanks, which 
increased their radius of action three- or four-fold without re- 
fuelling. Next, the new heavy tank, the improved KV-2, came 
into service. This was roughly equal to the German Tiger-1, but 
with a bigger gun (a 122 mm. to an 88 mm.) and wider tracks 
which gave it better purchase through mud and snow. . 
The aircraft industry re-equipped the Red Air Force with 
better aircraft in quantity.? It had been reduced to less than 1,000 
machines at one stage, but by the end of the Battle for Moscow, 
this figure had risen to 1,400, and was increasing. In addition to 
the Yak-r fighter, another machine, the Ilyushin-2, a ground 
Support plane, heavily armoured and relatively slow, which be- 
came known as the ‘Stormovik’, was produced in quantity.* The 

\ussians were able to concentrate upon close support and fighter 
aircraft as the Allies were taking care of most of the long-range 
and strategic bombing. By the end of the year an improved type 
of Stormovik, the Ilyushin-3, came into service. 

. These fleets of aircraft were formed into ‘air armies’, each con- 
Sisting of a number of ‘air divisions’, which were under the direct 
Control of the Front commander. The air divisions contained 

tween 900 and 1,100 aircraft of different sorts. 

The Soviet Union cried out for military aid, and short as the - 
€s were themselves and although they needed every single 
m for their own war needs, huge quantities were sent. Britain 
Sent tanks, aircraft and vehicles? by the dangerous northern sea 


ite: 


à Over 1,500 complete factories and plants of different sorts mainly 
Producing military equipment had been moved eastward by rail. — 
€ name ‘Stormovik’ literally means ‘ground support plane , and 
Could be used for all aircraft in that role. However, it came especially, for 
1 estern commentators, to be used exclusively for the Ilyushin-2’s and the 
Yushin-y's, 
Britain and the Commonwealth sent: 
In 1941—705 aircraft, 481 tanks and 2,373 vehicles. 
In 1942—1,960 aircraft, 2,795 tanks and 22,000 vehicles. 
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route to Murmansk. Many ships were lost during the winter of 
1941-2, and for example, 80 per cent of the ships of one convoy 
were sunk, but a proportion of all convoys got through with sup- 
plies. It is of interest to note that the British had difficulty in 
getting permission to base squadrons of fighters in North Russia 
to provide the otherwise lacking air cover, especially over Mur- 
mansk and Archangel where most of the losses took place. 

An interesting sidelight on Soviet-Western relations, a har- 
binger of things to come, was provided by the Soviet insistence on 
taking over equipment without instructors, claiming that Rus- 
sians already knew how to handle anything the West could pro- 
duce. Hence when the Americans sent fighters (* Aircobras") with 
tricycle undercarriages (i.e. with wheels in the wings and the 
nose) the Russians lost many of them, and the pilots, by trying to 
land on all three wheels simultaneously, thereby causing the 
weaker nose wheel to collapse. 

The Lease-Lend Agreement was made between America and 
the Soviet Union in June 1942, and the route through Iran was 
opened up, which allowed material to get through.! The amounts 
of materials sent by the Allies, especially the tanks and aircraft; 
carried the Red Army over a very difficult period until their $0 
recently uprooted factories had settled down to full production 
again. The motor vehicles provided did more than that, as they 
were relied upon almost entirely to carry the most urgently 
needed fuel and ammunition to the fighting formations. Without 
cae Soviet operations would have been impossible throughout 

ar. 


As soon as the figitt became one for Russia and not solely for 
the Communist Party and Marxist doctrines there was a change 
of attitude inthe officer cadre, which developed a fiercely patriotic 
Spirit and quickly recovered its old self-confidence. Incompetent 
Senior officers, many of whom owed their appointments to poli- 
tical pull rather than ability, were removed. Reserve officers wer® 
given refresher and promotion courses, while new schools and 


* From 1942 to 1945 Ameri 
Tica sent t i ion: 
385,000 trucks, o the Soviet Union: 


51,500 jeeps, 
14,800 aircraft, 
7,000 tanks, 
and some 4 million tons of general supplies. 
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academies were established to train new officers, both cadets and 
selected men from the ranks. Staff training was given to many. 

The military officers again drew level with, and then eclipsed, 
their political counterparts. The powers of the political officers 
had been limited in June 1941, and in October 1942 they no longer 
countersigned operational orders, while in December they re- 
verted to becoming merely assistants to the military commanders. 
The next year (1943) they were abolished at sub-unit level. The 
term ‘officer’ was brought into wider use, and his status and 
Prestige were boosted. 

Generally the senior commanders and staff officers in the Red 
Army were not up to the standard of those in the German army, 
but the Russians were learning fast. Senior Red Army com- 
manders quickly grasped the value of mobile operations, but were 
unable to practise them owing to shortage of material. 

The morale of the Red Army still remained rather low, 
although there were signs of its revival. Troops forming the new 
divisions were unseasoned, and in many instances composed of 
Older men. The spirit was not quite all that was desired, and there 
Was an attitude of cautiousness amongst the men on the battle- 
field. It must be said that the morale of the civilians was lower, 
and that it was not until after Stalingrad that it began to improve 
throughout the Soviet Union. To boost morale further, divisions 
that had done well in battle were designated ‘Guards divisions ^ 
and the personnel in them received extra pay. A 

Belated propaganda from Berlin directed at the non-Slavic 
Peoples had some success. In the Ukraine, and in some other 
Places, spasmodic partisan warfare sprang up. The Red Army was 
always Very sensitive about partisan bands of any shade or colour, 
Cven Communist-led and inspired ones. Several were liquidated, 
Ne Many others disbanded in the Ukraine, Slovakia, Bulgaria, 

astern Serbia, and in the Baltic States. The Red Army did not 
is for Partisans, even friendly ones, operating with it, or 1n its 


Nevertheless practical and realistic as ever, the Russians made 
is of partisan bands whenever they could, sometimes ordering 
€mtoretreat with the withdrawing German forces. The Russians 
el Organized supplies for partisan bands that they considered 
€ of some use to them. The partisan movement, organized 

m Moscow, was increasingly active throughout 1942 and 1943. 
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ile it was not of decisive importance it occupied the attention 
RM of the enna imt and had a damaging effect 
rman morale. 
Mx Red Army general captured at the Battle for Moscow;! 
Vlasov, an anti-Stalinist who wanted an independent state, began 
forming units of White Russians and others from prisoner-of-war 
camps to fight for the Germans. At least 2,000 Soviet officers 
defected to him. Ukrainians, Tartars, and Moslems fought on the 
Western Front, and Cossacks on the Italian Front, against the 
Allies during the course of the war. ! 
The paratroop formations had of necessity been thrown € 
the ground battle, but during February and March the Re 
Army used them on two occasions in their paratrooping role for 
the first time in the war against Germany. The first instance was 
in the central sector, when a brigade of paratroops was dropped 
behind the enemy in deep snow. It took the Germans several days 


to round them up, but did not seem to achieve any other real 
advantage. 


The second one took 


paratroop brigade was employed. It failed to take its objectives, 
but had some 
in the land b 
which is rath 
this was bec 


Russians in Finland in 1939, 


Contingent at the initial Stage 
The cavalry was kept tog 
used to cover wooded, hill 
the mechanized unit: 
terrain, 
1 General Vlasoy surr 


ded 
j endered to the Americans in 1 45, who han 
him over to the Russians to be shot. s 
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The Red Army formations continued to have their chemical 
Warfare detachments, but although these were ready they were 
Dot used. In fact, the Russians seemed desperately anxious not to 
allow chemical warfare to begin if they could help it, and in the 
Opening months of the war they even avoided the use of smoke, 
for fear of giving the impression that they were laying war 
Bases, 

Communications within the Red Army were not up to the stan- 
dard of those in the Wehrmacht, and neither was the equipment 
30 good. It was quite usual for divisional commanders and their 
Chicfs-of-staff to have to communicate by letter with their sub- 
ordinates, 

The OSOAVIAKHIM was given yet another ante, tiat of 
organizing and training resistance units to operate in German- 
Occupied territory. 


1943 
In the Spring of 1943! the rains had imposed stability on the 
“~ss0-German ‘front’, making vehicle movement practically 
p Possible, so until the summer there was no large-scale activity: 
oth were Preparing and bringing up more men, arms and 
Machines with which to resume the offensive. In this front line 
“re were large, unfavourable * bulges’, against both the Russians 
Nr us Germans, and both planned to iron them out. 
The Germans were under the impression that their defeats and 
tilures had been due to the Russian winter, the spring thaw and 
© autumn rains, rather than to the Red Army, and so decided to 
ponCentrate their men and machines for a gigantic summer cam- 
paign, when they felt they would have the advantage. Their 
Poured forces were now equipped with the new Tiger tank 
CT-6) and a new self-propelled gun (the Ferdinand). Hitler post- 
Poned the launching of this summer offensive several times, and 
a not begin until early July. The strategic objective was Mos- 
W. 


Launched on July sth, the big German offensive of the year was 
E of all aimed at what was known as the Kursk Salient, a large 
“ection of Soviet-held territory that bulged into the German line. 
men 1943 Stalin pushed himself forward as the * Supreme ae 
SP’, with a ‘Headquarters, Supreme Command’ to assist him. 
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This was assaulted from both its northern and southern edges, 
and although gains were made, the Germans faced stiff opposition 
all the way: this time the Reds were ready for them. After a week’s 
fighting in which German losses were heavy, the Red Army 
launched a counter-offensive, which by the 23rd of the month 
had succeeded in forcing the enemy back to whence he had 
started. This attack had been on the familiar pincer movement, 
but the difference was that this time it failed. 

The cost to the Germans of this unsuccessful offensive was 
estimated at over 70,000 dead, wounded and prisoners; 3,000 
tanks, over 850 self-propelled guns, 1,000 guns, 1,400 aircraft and 
over 5,000 vehicles were destroyed. " 

It was now the turn of the Red Army, and on July 12th, while 
the battle for the Kursk Salient was still being fought out, it 
launched a big offensive, aimed at reducing the German-held 
Orel Salient. A successful three-pronged attack was made, and on. 
August 6th, Orel itself fell to the Red Army. The Germans in this 
Sector were pushed backwards, losing over 1,500 tanks in the pro- 
cess. 

On August 3rd, Soviet forces, under Zhukov, by nowa Marshal, 

unched another big offensive on the German-held Kharkov 
bulge. Heavy artillery preparation was used beforehand and the 
Red Air Force gave intensive close support to the troops on the 
ground. The massive artillery barrage was a typical example © 
Red Army tactics. The Germans lost over 1,500 tanks, and Khar- 
kov was entered by the Red Army on the 23rd of that month. 

Farther to the north, another Red Army thrust broke through 
the German defences in the region of Vyazma, and succeeded in 
reaching and seizing Smolensk by September 25th. 

During the autumn, fearful of being outflanked and encircled, 
the German armies in places fell back, so that by the end of 
November most were on the west side of the River Dnieper. The 
territory easily, as in obedience to Hitler ? 
fought in many places until they wer? 
At Leningrad, for example, the Germans 
44. Hitler no longer had the reserves 2 
the fray on a grand scale, and the German 
ckwards steadily. The Red Army followe 
utflanked, Kiev fell to the Soviet forces °” 


la 
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Comments on 1943 


It can be said that 1943 was a year of lost initiative for the Nazi 
forces, and one of solid achievement for the Red Army, but the 
Cost to the Soviet Union had been high, as about 1-5 million sol- 
diers had been killed, and other casualties in proportion. Accord- 
ing to German estimates, in April 1943 the Red Army consisted 
of about 560 infantry divisions and brigades, and about 220 
armoured brigades, regiments and independent battalions. The 
Overall strength of the Soviet armed forces must have risen to 
just over ro million, of which at least 5:5 million were facing the 
Germans. In 1943, the Germans had about 132 million men 
under arms, 

The Red Ar my now had sufficient numbers for it never to have 
to denude sections of the front in order to mount operations else- 
Where. The officers were more experienced, the inefficient had 

cen weeded out, and the best ones promoted. They were also 

“ginning to develop a changed outlook, and to rise above the 
former rigid thinking they had been previously bound by. They 
appreciated the value of mobility, of breaking through at selected 
Points and of deep penetration. Considerable preparation was 
made for an offensive, tank wedges were driven in the breaches, 
and the degree of co-operation among all arms had risen consider- 
ably. Red Army intelligence in the field was good and thus 1m- 
measurably assisted the higher commanders to make sound plans. 
" Soviet tank production was picking up as the factories east u 
TS Urals got into their stride, rising from about 2,000 per moa 

the start of the year to almost 3,000 by December 1943. i 
Im Army was thought to have had about 7,000 tanks omi 
Ver On in the spring, but by the end of the year did not m : 
d Many more available. Battle casualties and other wastag 

wee for most of the monthly output. —— d 

he heavy KV-2 tank was dropped and in its place appe 
onten erat Stalin, a 57 ton tank with a 122 mm. Buns w 
€d the German Tiger with its 88 mm. gun. É 
"s Of the year the newer T34 /85 tank came into full production, 
he ch although it had an 85 mm. gun, was still not quite ons 
© German Panther. Some progress was also made in forming 
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The Red Army began to introduce into its armoured units self- 
propelled guns, and developed an ‘SU?’ series (Samokhonaya 
Ustanovka) which were a sort of turretless tank, or a gun mounted 
on a tank chassis. Starting with the SU76 (a 76 mm. gun), they 
went on to produce the SU85 (an 85 mm. gun, and so on), the 
SUroo and then the SU122. Assault-gun regiments were formed 
of these self-propelled guns. Marshal Fedorenko, who was the 
chief-of-staff of the armoured forces at the beginning of the war; 
was credited with being the organizing genius behind the Red 
Army armoured element expansion. He remained in charge of 
this arm for the remainder of the war. 

So far the accent had been on producing mortars in huge num- 
bers for the infantry formations, but once that had been achieved, 
the next step was to turn out anti-tank guns in quantity to combat 
the panzers. At the end of 1941 the Red Army did not in fact have 
a serviceable anti-tank gun—one had to be developed. Only when 
this had been accomplished could the industry concentrate upon 
producing field guns again, 

It is thought that in January 1942 the artillery park was at its 
minimum—about 6,000 field guns only—but this figure had in- 
creased to about 20,000 by the summer of 1943, despite continued 
battle losses. The rate of production was maintained, and artillery 
divisions were formed, there being about 30 of these by the end 
of the year. Rocket launchers were brought into service, having 
been used successfully for the first time the previous year. These 
fired short-range rockets in batteries. As a matter of interest, they 
Were at first manned only by NKVD troops and kept well away 
from the eyes of the Western reporters. 

As millions of men were conscripted into the forces, the 
majority into the infantry arm, the quality of the Red Army 
infantryman declined, Infantry formations existed in increasing 
number, but their fighting capability for this reason was lower. 

_ After abstaining from using smoke for so long, this yeat’s fight” 
ing saw the Russians using large smoke screens for the first time 
in their operations. 
rus third and last paratroop operation by the Red Army 109 E 
place in the southern Sector in the autumn, near the River Dnie- 
per. It was only a partial success. ° 
m cavalry contingent increased in size, from about 35 t° ea 
Visions, and according to the Russian figures, rose to abou 
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600,000, at which level it continued until the end of the war. Each 
Front had two or three divisions of cavalry which it used to pro- 
tect flanks and for operating over difficult terrain. The horsemen 
were found to be of particular value in the spring thaw and the 
autumn rains. 

Getting supplies and ammunition forward to the troops in 
action continued to be a problem; the railways were frequently 
disrupted by German air activity. The Russians relied very 
much on the Lease-Lend trucks to take supplies forward into the 
battle areas, especially to the armoured units. Otherwise the pic- 
ture was generally one of long columns of horse-drawn vehicles 
taking food, ammunition and fuel to the forward supply points. 
It should be emphasized that the shortages caused by early re- 
Verses and the evacuation of factories, was overcome by Allied 
aid, by now coming through Iran, without which the Soviet 
Position would have been far worse. 

During the year the Red Air Force gained mastery over the 
Luftwaffe, although the Germans introduced new and improved 
types of Messerschmits and Focke-Wulfs. The Russians were 
Producing the new Yaks (Yakovlev) and the Lagg-5 (Lavochkin) 
1n quantity, and these soon outnumbered the enemy’s by two to 
one. For example, against about 2,500 German aircraft in action 
in August, there were about 5,000: Soviet ones. By the end of the 
year Soviet aircraft factories were turning out up to 3,000 
Machines a month. Red Army policy was still to concentrate 
Upon close support to the ground forces and on fighters, and 
&round/air techniques improved considerably. A separate organi- 
zation for supplying the air force was introduced. 

The Battle for Stalingrad marked the turn of the tide for the 
Soviet Union, and during 1943 morale, which had been quite low, 
rose again,’ encouraged by a change in propaganda. Former 
military glories and heroes were brought out, dusted and gilded. 
Suvoroy and other successful Russian generals of history were 
Praised and their campaigns studied earnestly, whilst military 
Orders, decorations and medals glitteringly abounded on breasts. 
Gaudy epaulettes, out since Tsarist days, were reintroduced. 


* In September 1943, Stalin allowed the Russian Orthodox Church to 
elect a Synod, which both rallied the remnants of church communities 


ee his war effort, and deprived Hitler of one of his best propaganda 
Ops. 
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It is of interest to note that in July 1943, a special committee;! 
Known as the Reparations Committee, or the TK, was Set 
up, under the chairmanship of Voroshilov, who by this time 
had been eclipsed by more brilliant leaders in the conduct of the 
war, but who kept his rank and position because he was a personal 
friend of Stalin. Its task was to control and distribute all enemy 
material seized. 


1944 


For the Red Army, 1944 was a year of rousing success, during 
Which it launched ten separate offensives at various points along a 
front that was almost 2,000 miles in length. These can be briefly 
outlined as follows. 

The first offensive took place in January, and is usually known 
as the Liberation of Leningrad, Between the 14th and the 27th, 
the Red Army smashed through the German defensive positions 
Surrounding the city. Red Army troops cleared the area south- 
wards as far as Novgorod, and then during the next fortnight 
pushed their way westwards to take Luga, about 80 miles south of 
Leningrad. As usual, very heavy artillery concentrations had been 
used in this offensive; German casualties were high, and they lost 
large quantities of tanks and guns as well. The main object, to 
free the Moscow-Leningrad railway, was achieved. y 

The second offensive was in the Ukraine, and it took place in 
February and March in extreme conditions. Four Red Army 
Fronts were employed, and in a series of jerks the Germans were 
ejected from the southern and eastern parts of the Ukraine. 
Again, German casualties and losses of material were heavy. The 
Red Army reached the River Bug. 

The third offensive took Odessa, the Black Sea port, and freed 
the Crimea. Outflanked from the north, Odessa fell on February 
oth, and then attention was directed to the Crimea, which Hitler 
insisted should be held, Fighting continued throughout April, in 
which the Russians used massive artillery concentration an 
aerial bombing. On May 9th, Sevastapol fell, and the north shore 
of the Black Sea was under Soviet control again. 

The fourth offensive was on Finland. It began on June oth, and 
was directed along the Karelian Isthmus. Within two days the 
3 Trofeiny Komitet. 
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Finnish-German defences had been broken, and by the 19th, the 
Mannerheim Line pierced. Another Red Army thrust was made 
to the north of Lake Onega, and by the end of the following 
month, July, the Finns had all been pushed back into their own 
country. 

The fifth offensive took place in White Russia in June and July, 
and the Soviet attack, moving north of the Pripet Marshes, was 
launched on June 23rd, striking into Poland on a wide front. 
Vitebsk fell on the 27th, Minsk on July 23rd, Vilna on the 13th, 
Grodno on the 16th, and Brest-Litovsk on the 28th. By the be- 
ginning of August Red Army troops were crossing the River 
Nieman.! German casualties and material losses were exception- 
ally high. 

The sixth offensive cleared the Western Ukraine, and took 
place in July and August. This advance aimed at Lvov, in Poland, 
Went south of the Pripet Marshes. Separate thrusts were made 
Starting on July 13th, which a week later had reached the out- 
skirts of the city. Several German groups were encircled and 
destroyed, and by the end of the month Red Army troops had 
reached the River Vistula. The fighting died down by mid- 
August, by which time the Germans had suffered nearly 200,000 
Casualties, and had lost nearly 2,000 tanks and 700 aircraft. 

_ The seventh offensive went deep into Rumania and took place 
In August. Moving over the River Prut on the roth, two Red 

my Fronts made for the south-west, and after destroying a 
Combined German and Rumanian force in battle near the 
Rumanian frontier, enemy opposition melted away. The Russians 
SEN southwards into Rumania, entering Bucharest on August 

st. 

The eighth offensive took place in September and October, and 
Cleared the Baltic States of Estonia and Latvia. The offensive 
began on September 27th and was carried out by four Red Army 
Fronts. On the 29th, Tallinn, the seaport capital of Estonia, had 
been taken. Another arm of this Red Army thrust turned south- 
Westwards and made for Riga, the capital of Latvia, which it took 


* This speedy Soviet advance gave undue optimism to the Poles, and 
Tesulted in the unfortunate uprising in Warsaw on August 4th, For two 
months about 60,000 Polish fighters held out against SS troops and the 
Luftwaffe, When they surrendered on October 2nd, only about 10,000 
Temained, 
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on October 23rd. The Red Navy then seized the Estonian islands, 
which made the Gulf of Finland more secure for the Soviet 
Union. . 

The ninth offensive lasted from September until December, 
with its main object to defeat the Axis forces in Hungary, and as a 
prelude, Red Army troops entered Yugoslavia on September 23rd. 
A month later the Russians had overrun most of the country and 
taken Belgrade, the capital. Red Army forces then pressed on into 
Hungary, where the German-Hungarian divisions held on 
desperately to Budapest. For two months fighting raged around 
that city, but it could not be taken, so the Red Army bypassed it. 
Soviet troops penetrated into Czechoslovakia in the last days of 
December, by which time most of Hungary, except for Budapest, 
had been overrun. 

The tenth offensive took place in October, in the far north, in 
Lapland. The object was to take the port of Petsamo and other 
places from which the Allied convoys to Murmansk could be 
better protected. After heavy artillery and aerial bombardment 
on the German and Finnish positions, the Red Army broke 
through the defences, and three days later took Petsamo. A week 
later, the Reds had cleared the surrounding area, and had moved 


st Norwegian territory. The Red Navy assisted in these opera 
ons. 


Comments on 1944 


The main reason for the tremendous successs of the Red Army 
was that Germany was now fighting desperately on several fronts. 
She was rapidly exhausting her resources and simply did not hav’ 
Sufficient men or material to stem the Red Army. Previously 
Hitler had been able to use a large proportion of his land forces 
against the Soviet Union, but now he had other calls on B 
MUEVBR, Hitler had, it is true, been literally fighting on “two 
fronts’ since June 1941, if one counts the North African fighting: 
Also he had to earmark forces in Europe to be ready to repel 
possible landings from any side, but when the Second Front 
opened up (June 1944) this meant that he had even less troops t° 
spare to fight against the Soviet Union than before. 

t liga of the Allied air forces allowed the Red Air Forc? 
© concentrate mainly on close Support of the ground troops. S 
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infantry divisions were better trained by now, the soldiers could 
follow a creeping barrage closely, attacks were rehearsed before- 
hand, and tremendous artillery concentrations were now made 
possible by the success of the artillery manufacturing programme. 

The bottom of the Soviet barrel had been scraped for man- 
power, and the strength of the armed forces rose to the maximum 
figure of about 12-4 million, but the very old and the very young 
had been scooped in. The Germans estimated that there were just 
over 400 infantry divisions (including brigades, of course) in 12 
Fronts, in action against them during the year. In fact, there was 
a total of 527 infantry divisions and brigades in the Red Army all 
told, so they may not have been far wrong. Victorious though it 
had been, the cost included over 1:4 million killed. The Soviet 
Union was faced with the problem that she had no more reserves 
of manpower to call upon, and from December the strength of 
the armed forces began to decline. 

The infantrymen now distinctly showed caution and fre- 
quently reluctance on the battlefield, where they tended to con- 
trast with the armoured personnel, who had developed a fine 
daring, offensive spirit. 

In Stalin's eyes artillery was always the god of war, and during 
1944 guns of all calibres tumbled from the factories thick and fast. 
More artillery divisions were formed? until there were over 40 of 
them, and in the ten Red Army offensives gigantic barrages were 
frequently put down. There was ample ammunition too. About 
150 small assault-gun regiments had also been formed, mainly to 
work with the armoured forces. 

The armoured element expanded considerably during the 
year, and it is thought that the Red Army had, by December, at 
least 14,000 modern tanks in service, despite continual and heavy 
losses. Armoured brigades and regiments were still employed to 
give the infantry close support, but the armoured corps, of which 
there were nearly 40 (formed into six Tank Armies), acted in a 
mobile, independent role. However, control in battle was not 
always of the best, mainly due to the fact that there were no inter- 
tank radio communications below company level, the tank com- 
manders having to rely on visual signals. 

1 Marshal Voronov, an artillery expert, who had played a prominent 
Part in the Battle for Stalingrad, was in charge of the artillery organization 
and expansion. He became the first Soviet Marshal of Artillery. 
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Aircraft production remained high, despite the fact that Stalin 
was no believer that air power alone could win the war, and the 
Luftwaffe was increasingly outnumbered. The Red Air Force had 
about 16,000 aircraft in service by the end of the year. A new 
fighter, the Ilyushin-10, which had an improved performance, 
came into production. Little strategical bombing was carried out 
by the Red Air Force, but there was a small long-range bomber 
element, consisting mainly of Ant-3’s and Ant-4’s. 

Now that the Red Army was moving forward the lack of 
sufficient motor vehicles was felt, and the speed of the advance 
was frequently hampered by this shortage. Armoured units at 
times had to carry infantry on their tanks. It was often only Hit-, 
ler’s policy of static defence that enabled the comparatively slow- 
moving Red Army formations to make successful encircling 
movements. The transport vehicle fleet seems to have been in the 
region of just over half-a-million only, of which by 1944 over 
434,000 were US trucks acquired by Lease-Lend. This was not 
nearly enough. . 

The Reparations Committee, under Voroshilov, now turned it$ 
attention to ruthlessly stripping enemy territory of all machinery; 


plant, vehicles, tools, and material of any sort whether needed by 
the Soviet Union or not. 


1945 


The year of victory was 1945 and during the first four months 
the Red Army pushed rera. im cio d as hard as it could go 
in an attempt to reach Berlin before the Allies, who were 
approaching that city from the opposite direction. The Soviet 
plan was that the main thrust should drive straight for Berlin, 1? 
conjunction with two others, one of which would clear East 
Prussia in the north, and the other which would make for Vienna 
in the south. After numerous thunderous barrages, on January 
I2th, 1945 the Red Army moved westwards. f 

In Northern Europe, Red Army troops reached the Gulf o 
Danzig by the 26th, thus cutting off the Germans in the East 
Prussian pocket and containing them so that they could not 
threaten the main central drive on to Berlin. The Red Army 
encirclement began slowly to crush this pocket, until, one by t 
Danzig, Konigsberg, and other strongholds in that sector fell t° 
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the Russian troops, after which more Red Army formations were 
available for the dash to the German capital. 

In the south, in Hungary, throughout January, reinforced 
German forces held out in Budapest, but were finally beaten 
down by the sheer weight of Russian artillery. The city was taken 
by the Red Army on February 15th. Grimly determined, the Ger- 
mans mounted a counter-attack the following month, their last of 
the war, but the mass of men and material against them was too 
great, and after a fortnight’s hard fighting, the attack died away. 
The Red Army troops then pushed their way into Austria, closing 
in on Vienna from two directions. There was a battle for the city 
which fell to the Soviet troops on April 7th. 

The main drive for Berlin was in two prongs, one of which was 
to go through Poznan, in Poland, and the other through Breslau, 
on the River Oder, in Germany. Warsaw was captured on January 
17th. As soon as the German forces in East Prussia had been 
overcome, the Red Army moved on to Poznan, where it met stiff 
resistance. The city was bypassed and the Soviet troops raced 
forward towards the River Oder, where the Germans were 
attempting to form a belated defence line. 

The southern prong took Breslau after some fighting and then 
made its way slowly forward. The centre had to wait to allow its 
flanks to draw level to give protection for the final advance. This 
was begun on April 16th, and by the 21st, the suburbs of Berlin 
had been reached. 

On May 8th, the German forces surrendered, only a few Ger- 
man divisions carrying on the hopeless fight for a few days 
longer. ^ 


Comment on 1945 


In a nutshell the Soviet successes of 1945 were mainly due to 
the amount of material available. For example, over 8,000 air- 
craft, 6,400 tanks and 22,000 guns had been massed for the final 
break-through to Berlin. Germany, a beaten nation, did not have 
the means to stop this onslaught. 

The official Soviet casualty figures for the whole of the war are 
given as 7 million service personnel and 1o million civilians killed, 
and also 3 million ‘disabled’. It is thought that these figures do 
not show the true picture, and that they should really be higher, 
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some authorities going as far as to suggest that they should be 
doubled. 

Stalin left the Soviet peoples in no doubt as to who had been the 
‘sole architect of victory’ and the ‘saviour of the country’, and 
creditable actions of the notable military commanders in the field, 
who had risen to the top during the war through ability and whose 
role had been acclaimed throughout the latter stages of the war, 
were by 1946 pushed into the background. Perhaps some of the 
more prominent of the military leaders who deserved fame were 
Zhukov, Malinovsky, Tolbukhin, Rokossovsky, Vasilevsky; 
Konev, Timoshenko, Yeremenko, and Voronoy, to name but a 
few of those better known to Western readers: there were many> 
many more. 

However, Stalin’s policy was to make it clear that only he, with 
Some support from the Party, had really shaped the Soviet 
Union’s military destiny. Not until 1952, did any Soviet histories 
of World War II appear; nothing was allowed to question the 
propaganda line that Stalin alone had organized victory from the 
moment of the initial German attack. 


War against Japan 


Once Germany was defeated Stalin turned his thoughts to the 
Far East, where Japan was still struggling hard with America. 
Stalin never had any illusions about Japanese intentions or a2Y 
great affection for them. There had been friction for years be- 
tween the two countries and numerous border incidents of ti 
ing severity. In December 1941, when things looked very eH 
for Russia, he had seriously expected them to attack, but they di 
not, and when this scare died down the Far Eastern divisions 
Were transferred, one by one, to the Western Front, where they 
were badly needed, to be replaced by raw, newly formed a 
Throughout the war with Germany, the strength in the Far Eas 


remained constant at about 30 infantry divisions and half-a- 
dozen armoured brigades. 


At the Yalta Meeting, Stalin apparently agreed that he would 
enter the war against J apan! within three months of the defeat © 
Germany. War with Germany came to an end in May 1945> thus 
freeing the Red Army for hostilities in the Far East, but Stalit 


1 ; : E ; $ 
Soviet Union had signed a non-aggression pact with Japan 10 1941 
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seemed to be in no hurry. Perhaps cynically remembering the 
delays by the Allies in opening the Second Front, he did not 
anticipate declaring war on Japan until the end of August at the 
earliest. The Red Army General Staff considered that a short two 
or three month campaign would comfortably clear the Japanese 
from Manchuria before the winter set in. 

During the summer months reinforcements flowed, almost at a 
leisurely pace, eastwards across Siberia, although the build-up 
had begun the previous autumn, until by the beginning of August 
there were about 600,000 men assembled, in about 80 infantry 
divisions and 4 armoured corps, together with about 1,000 tanks 
and 3,000 aircraft, facing the Japanese Kwantung Army.* Mar- 
shal Vasilevsky was appointed to command, and the whole was 
divided into three separate ‘Fronts’, one based on Chita, one on 
Vladivostok, and the other on Khabarovsk, on the Amur River. 

The plan of action was that the Red Army Front from Chita 
should move south-east into Manchuria, and that from Vladivos- 
tok should move westwards, while the other Front at Khabarovsk 
was to clear the north of the country. By July, the Red Army 
troops were settling into positions along the Manchurian border 
from where they could rapidly advance when the signal was 
given. 

Stalin’s hand was forced. On August 6th, the first atomic bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima. Realizing that he would have to 
hurry or else be too late, Stalin declared war on Japan on the 8th, 
and the following day the Red Army moved over the frontier into 
Manchuria, thus beginning an 11-day war. 

From the north-west the Front from Chita pierced the south- 
ern part of the Takhingan Mountain Range, and once this was 
done a Red Army tank force made across country for Mukden. 
From Vladivostok, the Red Army Front burst through the Japan- 
ese defences and moved towards Harbin and Kirin. From the 
north-east the other Red Army Front moved down the Amur 
River making for Tsitsihar. Red Army paratroops were used to be 
dropped on several towns just ahead of the advancing Fronts. 

The one big battle of this campaign was fought near Ningtu, 
roughly midway between Vladivostok and Kirin, around a rail- 
way junction and the hills and valleys to the north of that town. 

1 The Japanese Kwantung Army consisted of 31 infantry divisions and 
two tank brigades. . 
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It lasted for five days and ended indecisively. The Japanese were 
fighting strongly when news of their capitulation broke on them. 
The Japanese formally surrendered on August 14th, but news 
was slow to trickle through to Manchuria, and the fighting con- 
tinued on until the 19th, by which time the Red Army had 
settled down on the railway communications of the country. 

As witness to the fact that hard fighting actually took place in 
this 11-day war in Manchuria, the Russians admitted to 8,219 
killed and 22,264 wounded, whilst they claim to have inflicted 
some 80,000 casualties on the Japanese. In addition, on the sur- 
render, they netted some 594,000 prisoners. 

Voroshilov’s Reparations Committee set to work, using the 
Japanese prisoners as forced labour to strip the country of prac- 
tically everything of use that could be removed. When the Red 
Army finally withdrew from Manchuria in May 1946, it left 
behind little for the Chinese Nationalists and the Chinese Com- 
munists to fight each other for, except bare earth. 
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Post-War Developments 


gigantic problems concerning the Soviet armed forces, 

which were: 1. Demobilization; 2. Reorganization on a 

peace-time basis; 3. Ensuring that the armed forces remained 
loyal to the Party. 

Despite the huge numbers under arms, demobilization did not 
present such a difficult problem as might have been expected as 
there was an urgent need for manpower to reconstruct Russian 
economy. The optimum number available for military service 
had already been passed, and by May 1945, for example, it had 
fallen below 11 million.! Systematically and quickly this total was 
reduced to about 5 million by February the following year, and 
then it sank down to about 3 million by May 1948;* probably its 
lowest. After this, as the result of Stalin's Cold War policy, 
Strength again began to rise, reaching another maximum of about 
5:7 million in 1955. 

Although both industry and agriculture desperately cried out 
for men, Stalin was determined to maintain a comparatively large 
peace-time army, composed of the very best. The discontented, 


Ase as World War II ended Stalin was faced with three 


1 The Red Army, on the cessation of hostilities probably consisted of: 
510 infantry divisions and brigades 
34 cavalry divisions 
40 artillery divisions 
25 tank corps 
13 mechanized corps 
60 tank brigades 
180 tank regiments 
150 artillery regiments 
125 air divisions (Red Air Force). 
? According to Mr. Khrushchev, the figure was 2,874,000. 
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the mediocre and the indifferent were discharged, and only the 
very able and the politically reliable were retained in the services. 
In the first stages of demobilization the politically suspect were 
discharged in droves. . iod 
During 1945 and 1946, a major reorganization was planne H 
a peace-time basis, but this was somewhat slow to come into "E 2 
and was not completed until well on into 1949. Stalin retained the 
position of Commissar for Defence until 1947, when a ei 
Ministry was set up on more conventional lines to control an 
direct the whole of the armed forces. Marshal Bulganin was 
appointed to this post, and took the title of Minister for 2 
The previous year (1946) the old name of the Red Army © 
Workers and Peasants was changed for the more embracing one 
of the ‘Soviet Army’, ' " 
The wartime STAVKA was dissolved and the Military Counc 
and the General Staff resumed their former functions. The 
Military Council, presided over by the Minister for ntm 
consisting of the heads of services and civilian political persona al 
ties, was responsible for evolving policy decisions. The Gener s 
Staff was responsible for making plans to put these policies into 
effect. All the various arms and services had their own Direc 
torates, each with its own staff, the Director of each being at the 
Defence Ministry, f 
Soviet territory was divided into 23 Military Districts, E = 
which were directly responsible to the Defence Ministry. 


Standing strength of the ground forces of the Soviet Army was tO 
be 2:6 million, 


The army in the Far East, under Malinovsky, survived as an 


independent force. It had developed its own war industries, 50 

that its dependence on the Trans-Siberian Railway was aera 

to a minimum. The Far Eastern Army remained at a strength o 

about 36 infantry and 6 airborne divisions, together with eith ui 

2 or 3 mechanized ones, These Were distributed out into 3 

tary Districts, --— 
It was planned to have 175 divisions of different type m 

peace-time standing army, of which at least 50 were to be 1? 

1 These were: 


ary District (Chita) 


ary District (Sakhalin Island) 
tary District (Vladivostok). 
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State of instant readiness facing westwards. 97 were to be infantry, 
54 either tank or mechanized, 11 artillery, 8 airborne, and 5 
cavalry divisions.1 These divisions were grouped together into 
‘corps’, and the corps into ‘armies’. 

Soviet mobilization plans were also drastically overhauled, and 
the 175 divisions were to be increased by ‘D Day plus 40° to 300, 
and within three months another 100 divisions were to be 
mobilized, thus making a grand total of 400. 

The OSOAVIAKHIM remained a valuable part-time sup- 
porting organization, charged with training a reserve of specialists 
and giving basic military instruction. 

The ground forces remained predominant, both the air force 
and the navy playing a secondary supporting role. In 1946, Konev 
Was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the ground forces and 
Was given the task of pushing the reorganization plan through. 

Infantry divisions remained triangular in construction, and had 
about 11,000 men, and each had a small armoured organic unit. 

In 1946 the armoured ‘corps’ was abolished, and in its place 
appeared ‘tank’ and ‘mechanized’ divisions. The tank division 
had about 280 tanks, assault guns and armoured fighting vehicles, 
and a strength of about 9,000 men, of whom only about 2,000 
Were motorized infantry. The mechanized divisions hada strength 
of about 12,500, of which half were infantry. They consisted of 
3 regiments, each of 1 tank and 2 motorized infantry battalions, 
and had about 200 tanks and armoured fighting vehicles. 

There was a revival of interest in airborne troops. These so far 
had been under the control of the air force, when their develop- 
ment had been slow and under which they had never really 
flourished. In 1952, airborne troops were taken from the air force 
and allowed to form their own directorate, responsible to the 
Defence Ministry. A new enthusiasm was kindled, and small 
divisions of about 10,000 men were formed. 

The strength of the cavalry contingent dropped only slowly, 
there being still 12 divisions in 1952. 

Despite the devastated nature of the economy and the urgent 
need to rehabilitate, a fairly large proportion of industry remained 
Beared to the needs of the armed forces, and large quantities of 
military material continued to be produced. One of the main 

* Other authorities differ slightly in this break-down, but the figures 
quoted are the most frequently mentioned. 
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aims was to make the 175 divisions completely mobile. By 1950, 
half the transport of the standing army was still horse-drawn, but 
steps were being taken to remedy this. . 

Attention and resources were also diverted to producing better 
tanks and aircraft, and there was a widespread use of German 
technicians and seized German manufacturing facilities and 
industrial plant to achieve this end. As they came into service an 
ample surplus of slightly out-of-date material became available; 
not only for training purposes but to supply the Chinese Com- 
munists for their intervention in Korea, and later to sell to other 
smaller countries, such as Egypt, and, of course, to equip the 
puppet Eastern European states. 

The heavy shadow of omnipotence which Stalin cast over the 
armed forces caused military thought to be stultified. For example 
the lead in rocket development, which the Soviet Union briefly 
held after 1945, was lost to America. 

Stalin was convinced that numbers counted, perhaps above 
anything else, and that more fire-power was needed to support 
them. He advocated increased fire-power for the division, defence 
in depth and completely mobile formations. Those were the 
principles upon which he directed the reorganization to be bu 

Independent military thought or views by senior officers an 
Writers, were strictly discouraged, and even articles written by 
prominent war leaders for military journals slavishly echoe 
Stalin’s dictum, and were careful never to deviate from it. 

Stalin’s ‘ Five Principles of Victory’ were: 


I. Security of rear areas through political stability 
2. Morale a 


3. Numbers of divisions and quality. 
4. Mass of equipment 
5. Ability and skill of the officers. 

All Soviet military writers were careful to confine themselves 
to praising these points. The result was mental stagnation an 
frustration in military circles. ; 

The third major problem that Stalin had to contend with was 
to ensure that the armed forces remained loyal to the n à 
Which, of course, meant himself. During World War d 
especially the latter part, a terriffic esprit de corps had blossom 
within the Red Army, which was bursting with pride at , - 
achievements. Soldiers walked with heads held high in a co? 
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dent, not to say jaunty manner, their pride in their profession 
manifest. The political officers and the shrewd Stalin eyed all this 
with distrust. 

To boost morale, during the early part of the war, military 
traditions had to be fostered and deferred to, and the political 
officers had temporarily to take a back seat, but from 1944 on- 
wards when the final outcome could no longer be in serious doubt, 
the far-sighted Stalin instructed the Zampolits, or military 
deputies, as the political officers eventually became known, 
gradually to reassert their dominance. Stalin wished that all the 
credit, the honour and glory for winning the struggle against 
Nazi Germany should go primarily to himself and the Party, and 
not to military commanders. He did not want successful generals 
and other officers to form discontented cliques. Individual leader- 
ship on the battlefield was played down. In 1946, Stalin had re- 
moved the popular Zhukov from his position as Commander-in- 
Chief of the ground forces, banishing him to a distant obscure 
military district. Zhukov had been replaced by Konev, who was 
more self-effacing. 

The power and influence of the political officers again slowly 
rose and although not so ostentatious as formerly, they soon began 
to overshadow the military commanders. The Party seized the 
armed forces in its grip. 

The bulk of the pre-war officer cadre had perished in battle, 
and an almost entirely new regular officer cadre had to be 
assembled. The high pay and standard of living, and privileges of 
an officer of the Soviet Army ensured that there was no lack of 
aspirants. Only the very best of the nearly two million war-time 
Officers who were still serving in 1945 (about 750,000) were re- 
tained, which meant that by Western standards the Soviet Army 
was over-officered, the proportion eventually settling down at 
about one officer to five soldiers. ^ 

An intensive educational programme with a heavy political 
accent was organized for these new regular officers. Officers were 
Cross-posted from the units in which they had served in action, 
and the war-time spirit of comradeship in arms declined. No 
longer was there the close companionship, mutual respect and 
Co-operation amongst themselves, bred under heavy fire and 
difficulties. The influence of the political officers and memories of 
the Great Purge engendered in the new regular officers a 
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suspicion or distrust of each other which led to a determination to 
keep aloof and look after themselves as being the safest and best 
method of advancement and survival. The cadet schools annually 
produced between 10,000 and 12,000 young officers moulded in 
this same pattern. 

With the strict imposition of Party authority on the army, its 
morale sank. Hundreds of thousands of Red Army soldiers had 
gone into Europe where they had encountered comparatively 
good living conditions and a good standard of economic life, 
which even though restricted by war-time conditions were better 
than they had ever known, or many of them guessed at. During 
the last 18 months or so of the war, formal discipline had fre- 
quently been overwhelmed by the camaraderie brought about by 
trials, hazards and victories of campaigning, when the officers 
were in close touch and sympathy with their men. When the war 
was over officers resumed their aloof and impersonal attitude and 
no longer had the individual respect of the men they commanded, 
whom, as a result of the deliberate policy of cross-posting, they 
hardly knew and had not seen in action. 

As they came into contact with the West, Soviet occupation 
forces tended to become disillusioned and discontented, and for 
the first three years in Eastern Europe and Germany there were 
spates of insubordination and desertions. Soviet Army deserters 
must have numbered several thousands and more, but the Rus- 
Sian authorities refused to admit or acknowledge that a Soviet 
soldier ever deserted with the heinous object of exchanging the 
Soviet way of life for that of the West. There were also frequent 
complaints from the political officers that many of the Soviet 
troops developed a superficial admiration of the Germans, theit 
methods and mode of living. 

Strict, almost brutal, discipline was enforced and the men of the 
occupational forces were restricted in their movements off duty» 
never being, for example, allowed out of barracks alone. The 
worst malcontents were quickly shipped back to Russia to be 
either imprisoned or discharged. To raise morale the principle e 

Guards? units was retained (the men in such formations having 
extra pay and privileges). The Party, through its political officers» 
kept a tight grip on the Soviet occupation forces, until by 1959 
they were in a much better state of discipline and morale 
Nevertheless, at the time of the East Berlin Rising in 1953; there 
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were many defections of Soviet troops, in a few instances whole 
sub-units deserting or presenting their demands to their officers 
en bloc. 

In 1947 the Constitution of the Soviet Union was amended, and 
it decreed general military service for all men between the ages of 
19 and 49 years: women could only be conscripted for certain 
tasks. The conscript for the army was required to serve for two 
years if he were an ordinary soldier, and for three years if he was 
promoted to be a non-commissioned officer. When his compul- 
sory service ended, the man was posted to the reserve, which was 
reformed into different categories. By 1950 this new system was 
functioning smoothly. 

Stalin was obsessed with retaining power and through the 
MGB (Ministry of State Security) continued to remove those he 
was jealous of, suspected or disliked. The MGB was formed in 
1946, being the successor of the NKVD, and was under Stalin’s 
direct control. Its main activities in the post-war years were 
directed against intellectuals and Jews, culminating in the 
notorious ‘Doctor’s Plot’, when a number of doctors were alleged 
to have been planning to take Stalin’s life. There seems to be little 
doubt that Stalin was planning worse still to come when he died 
on March sth, 1953. 

Such was the awe Stalin had created and the effect he had on the 
Soviet peoples that for a long time there was a stunned silence. It 
was not until about three years later, after he had been interred 
beside Lenin, in Lenin’s Tomb in the Red Square, Moscow, that 
Khrushchev dared to make his famous denunciatory speech, 
which marked the commencement of the de-Stalinization in the 
Soviet Union,? although certain senior officers had already raised 
their voices against Stalin’s self-manufactured military infallibi- 
lity. Stalin’s body was not removed from Lenin’s Tomb until 
October 1961, when the process was extended to wiping the name 
of Stalin from the map of the Soviet Union.? 

From the military point of view, Stalin was a great man, who, 
after hindering the early development of the Red Army through 
his antagonism to Trotsky and then later nearly destroying it in 


1 Khrushchev made his famous ‘ Secret Speech’, denouncing Stalin, to 


the Central Committee in February 1956. 
2 There were 22 places named after Stalin, which had to be changed. 


The best known of all, Stalingrad, was altered to Volgograd. 
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suspicion or distrust of each other which led to a determination to 
keep aloof and look after themselves as being the safest and best 
method of advancement and survival. The cadet schools annually 
produced between 10,000 and 12,000 young officers moulded in 
this same pattern. 

With the strict imposition of Party authority on the army, its 
morale sank. Hundreds of thousands of Red Army soldiers had 
gone into Europe where they had encountered comparatively 
good living conditions and a good standard of economic life, 
which even though restricted by war-time conditions were better 
than they had ever known, or many of them guessed at. During 
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the first three years in Eastern Europe and Germany there were 
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Soviet way of life for that of the West. There were also frequent 
complaints from the political officers that many of the Soviet 
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were many defections of Soviet troops, in a few instances whole 
sub-units deserting or presenting their demands to their officers 
en bloc. 

In 1947 the Constitution of the Soviet Union was amended, and 
it decreed general military service for all men between the ages of 
19 and 49 years: women could only be conscripted for certain 
tasks. The conscript for the army was required to serve for two 
years if he were an ordinary soldier, and for three years if he was 
promoted to be a non-commissioned officer. When his compul- 
sory service ended, the man was posted to the reserve, which was 
reformed into different categories. By 1950 this new system was 
functioning smoothly. 

Stalin was obsessed with retaining power and through the 
MGB (Ministry of State Security) continued to remove those he 
was jealous of, suspected or disliked. The MGB was formed in 
1946, being the successor of the NKVD, and was under Stalin’s 
direct control. Its main activities in the post-war years were 
directed against intellectuals and Jews, culminating in the 
notorious * Doctor's Plot’, when a number of doctors were alleged 
to have been planning to take Stalin’s life. There seems to be little 
doubt that Stalin was planning worse still to come when he died 
on March sth, 1953. 

Such was the awe Stalin had created and the effect he had on the 
Soviet peoples that for a long time there was a stunned silence. It 
was not until about three years later, after he had been interred 
beside Lenin, in Lenin’s Tomb in the Red Square, Moscow, that 
Khrushchev dared to make his famous denunciatory speech, 
which marked the commencement of the de-Stalinization in the 
Soviet Union, although certain senior officers had already raised 
their voices against Stalin’s self-manufactured military infallibi- 
lity. Stalin’s body was not removed from Lenin’s Tomb until 
October 1961, when the process was extended to wiping the name 
of Stalin from the map of the Soviet Union.? 

From the military point of view, Stalin was a great man, who, 
after hindering the early development of the Red Army through 
his antagonism to Trotsky and then later nearly destroying it in 


1 Khrushchev made his famous ‘ Secret Speech’, denouncing Stalin, to 


the Central Committee in February 1956. 
2 There were 22 places named after Stalin, which had to be changed. 


The best known of all, Stalingrad, was altered to Volgograd. 
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his Great Purge, did much during World War II to m 
breathe fire and life into it. Stalin gilded his own lily Quran 
greedily grabbing all military credit that was going; never edem 
he was an able strategist, for as far as can be gathered he faeit 
main directing force behind the major operations. It paa about 
able now to denigrate Stalin and to deprecate everything layed 
him. There is no doubt that Marshal Zhukov and Set snes 
outstanding parts in pulling the Soviet Union together, » the Red 
should be entitled to part of the credit for the successes 0: 
Army against the Germans. : n 
Bier the Heath ee Stalin, for many months things went Pr 
much the same within the Soviet Army; only a slight, Ending 
loosening of the hold of the political officers and a corr eP ld be 
flicker of a struggle for dominance by the officer cadre co utious 
discerned. Generally, within the armed forces there was a ca 
air; all were waiting to see what was going to happen. d in 
However, behind the scenes in the latter part of 1953 onik 
1954, a vigorous military debate developed amongst the soviet 
nent leaders, statesmen and military planners. Leading jences 
politicians, although perhaps with little or no military ee and 
were seldom backward in expressing views on strategic rrect 
military problems. Stalin had believed, after 1945, that the rem 
defence policy to adopt in war was to prepare for a P ” poth 
retreat into the depths of the Soviet Union with the object b ize 
of exhausting an enemy and of giving the country time to r e 
fully, after which Stalin’s Five Principles of Victory Ee that 
employed With advantageous prospects. Stalin claime ide 
military factors such as Surprise, terrain, climate, etc., prov! 
only temporary advantages or disadvantages, and that none ba eat 
Precominantly affect the course of a war between GT 
owers. 


The advent of nuclear weapons, and es ecially the lead in this 
field that Ameri ae Eder 


| ar 
med to be gaining, together with her nucle 


War was now apparent and thi als 
thought. Articles began to appear in Soviet military jour? 
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criticizing military policy, strategy and tactics, such as would 
never have dared to be printed were Stalin alive. 

Marshal Zhukov, whom many regarded as the real * architect of 
victory’, was recalled and in 1955 was appointed Minister for 
Defence. He sided with Khrushchev in the struggle for power 
among the leading Soviet politicians after Stalin's death. Zhukov 
was the first head of the armed forces who was a soldier by pro- 
fession, the others, such as Trotsky, Stalin, and Bulganin, and 
even Voroshilov, had been primarily politicians. 

Under Zhukov military thought began to flourish more freely 
and new ideas of warfare and strategy were discussed. The idea of 
‘buying time’ by ‘selling space’ fell in disfavour and other 
possibilities were put forward. The General Staff planners began 
to be concerned at the probability of having to fight two types of 
war at the same time, one of defence within the Soviet Union, and 
one of offence outside the Soviet Union. 

The doctrine remained one in which men counted for more 
than machines, although machines were essential in quantity, and 
in any future war technicians would be the decisive factor. Tac- 
tical nuclear weapons were now possessed by both the Soviet 
Union and America, so their possible effect on the future battle- 
field had to be considered. This led to a slight opening out of the 
tight formations in the field, although the military leaders re- 
mained addicted to mass. Armour and mobility were given more 
predominant roles, and the rigid, centralized command was also 
slightly loosened. 

Zhukov instituted and set in motion an extensive programme 
of re-equipping and reorganizing the ground forces, based on 
increased fire-power and mobility, which took place in 1955, and 
was carried on into 1956. Heavy industry was re-geared to this 
plan. Armour was given priority and a larger number of tanks 
were allocated to formations. Tank divisions were increased in 
Size up to 340 tanks and armoured fighting vehicles, and the per- 
sonnel in them rose to 12,000 men. Mechanized divisions in- 
creased their armoured vehicles to about 270, and their strength 
to over 15,000 men. 

The extra manpower for the armoured element was at the 
expense of the infantry divisions, which sank in strength to 9,000 
men, and then slightly below that figure. 

By the end of 1955, the Soviet Army had got rid of all its 
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horse-drawn transport, or had relegated it to the reserve 
formations. 

New guns were introduced with an increased range; longer 
range rocket launchers were developed; amphibious vehicles, 
both armoured and ‘soft-skinned’, were issued to formations, and 
the motorized infantry began to receive a new armoured personnel- 
carrier. Standard bridging equipment was issued to infantry 
divisions, in most cases for the first time, this having always been 
a weakness with the Soviet Army. 

The airborne troops had developed into a corps d’élite, there 
being, by 1955, about seven divisions of them, each about 10,000 
strong. Each division had its own organic aircraft, which were 
mainly Ilyushin-12’s, which carried about 30 men. These were 
supplemented a little later by the newer Ilyushin-18, which 
carried about 66 men. 

The Air Defence Command was raised to the status of a fourth 
service, and part of the strength of the Air Force was detached 
and put under its control. There was also a slow pruning down of 
some of the rather top-heavy command staffs, especially for the 
larger formations. 

This programme was retarded by events in Hungary, where 
again there were far more rumblings amongst Soviet occupation 
forces in that country than is generally known. However, precise 
figures are absent. 

Zhukov was making his successful mark on the Soviet Army, 
and apart from the energetic measures just described to re-equip 
it and bring its doctrine up to date, he had also succeeded in 
rallying morale to a fairly high degree. The defections in Hungary» 
however many there were, were far less than they might have 
been three or four years before. However, his being a professional 
soldier and not a political one probably led to his tendency to cur- 
tail the power of the political officers. 'This made him suspect and 
brought him into disfavour. In 1957 he was removed from his 
position as Minister for Defence, and replaced by Marshal 
Malinovsky. Zhukov had proved to be an extremely popular 
qm especially with the officer cadre, and in view of this the 
E wed change-over took place so quietly and smoothly 

Man at the Party had a firm grip on the armed forces. 

linovsky made minor amendments to Zhukov's 1955 te- 
organization plan, which was Progressing rather slowly, and gave 
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it a sharp impetus. Beginning in 1958, an almost entirely new 
range of tanks, aircraft, vehicles, weapons and equipment were 
introduced into service with the Soviet Army. This was com- 
pleted in about two years, and by 1960 the standing army was 
completely re-equipped. 

The number of ‘standing’ divisions was increased to 215, but 
the extra 40 were only in cadre or skeleton form, and most of them 
would have had to rely upon older arms and equipment such as 
horse-drawn transport. 

The OSOAVIAKHIM continued its now traditional role of 
part-time trainer for the armed forces. It was slightly reorganized 
and appeared under the new title of ‘DOSAAF’, which are the 
Russian initials for the ‘ Voluntary Society for Assisting the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy’. 

From 1955, both the budget and the overall strength of the 
armed forces sank. In that year, about 20 per cent of the national 
budget was allocated to military expenditure. The call for man- 
power from certain industries was overwhelming as the successive 
Five Year Plans were put into operation to open up Siberia and 
increase production. Armed strength dropped from 5,763,000 in 
that year down to 3,623,000 by 1960. The number of formations 
remained the same, but the size of the divisions, especially the 
infantry ones, was progressively reduced. Despite expenditure on 
nuclear projects, the military budget fell in the same period to 
II per cent of the nation's expenditure. 

In 1960 further cuts in the strength of the armed forces were 
announced, but these were not fully implemented, and in fact 
since that date they appear to have grown a little larger. It will be 
remembered that the * Berlin Wall? was erected in August 1961, 
in which year strength was expanded by the simple expedient of 
retaining conscripts after their normal term of service had ex- 
pired. In 1962, the age of the call-up was lowered to 18 years, 
which seemed to be in order to counteract the years of low birth 
rate and maintain overall strength. 

During the years 1955 to 1960 the ‘axe’ fell heavily on the 
officer cadre, during which period over 260,000 were discharged 
from the forces. This figure does not seem to include normal 
retirement and other wastage, which may have been in the region 
of another 17,000 annually, making a total yearly loss of perhaps 
70,000. 
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The officer reductions were harsh and arbitrary. They caused 
hardship as the discharged officers were untrained for any omer 
profession and had great difficulty in fitting into civilian life. It 
was later revealed that only about 35 per cent were able to obtain 
comparable positions, mainly in the new projects in Siberia. The 
remainder had to take ordinary jobs, and while many became 
clerks and truck drivers, some had to take jobs as ordinary 
labourers. This sudden come-down from a high standard of living 
to that of the unprivileged worker, had a profound effect on the 
officer cadre and did much to ensure they kept to the Party Line 
and behaved themselves. There was constant apprehension as to 
who might go next, amongst both generals and subalterns. It 
certainly was a great weapon in the hands of the political depart- 
ment, enabling it to weed out discontents and put a curb on any 
independent show of spirit or individuality. . 

Cuts and retrenchments in the armed forces ceased in 1960; 
owing perhaps to international tension. The previous year - 
Seven Year Plan (1959-65) had been launched with the object o 
surpassing America in many major industries, but so many e 
had been drained off that the defence chiefs had become alarme 

- at the shrinkage of the armed forces. sed 

The air force also expanded and was reorganized. It remaine 
subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief of the ground aie 
the doctrine being that huge, completely mobile armies would be 
able to move under its protective umbrella. An Air Defence Force 
was formed for this specific purpose. During World War II es 
Strategic bombing element had been small, but this was rectifie 
and a powerful one created. 

By 1955 the air force was in four sections. First, there was the 
Strategic Air Force. This was built up until it consisted of just 
Over 2,000 aircraft for long-range bombing and reconnaissance. 
The second section was the "Tactical Air Force, which had been 
the backbone during the war, and whose task it was to give e 
Support to the ground troops in battle, By 1955, this numbere 
between 20,000 to 22,000 aircraft, arranged in some 12 air armies. 
The third section Was the Air Defence Force, the *umbrella 2 
which consisted of some 10,000 or more fighter-interceptor aif- 
Craft. The fourth section was the Air Transport Corps, which; as 
its title Suggests, was used mainly for transport purposes. This 
consisted of at least 75500 aircraft of different types. 
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Experiments continued with new types of machines, and both 
the MiG-15, a jet fighter, and the Ilyushin-28, a light bomber, 
came into general service about this time. 

Morale was high in the air force, and there was keen competi- 
tion amongst the conscripts to be selected to serve with this arm. 
The men served for three years. 

With the advancement in rocket and long-range guided missile 
development the importance of the Strategic Air Force lessened, 
and from 1959, it was allowed to run down. 

The Red Navy (also renamed the Soviet Navy) seemed to 
develop more slowly, and have less good fortune than the ground 
forces, although after the war it had taken over a large number of 
German, Italian, and Japanese ships to make good its wartime 
losses. In 1947 the navy was brought under the new Defence 
Ministry. Then Stalin began to view it more favourably. In 1950 
it again became a separate ministry, and a new construction pro- 
gramme was put into operation, with the accent on submarines. 
German naval experts and designers were recruited to assist. 

This programme went reasonably well, but in 1954 after 
Stalin’s death, the Soviet Navy was again brought back under the 
control of the Defence Ministry. The accent was changed to 
building long-range submarines. 

The Soviet Navy had always had its own air arm, and con- 
tinued to do so. It had no aircraft carriers, and all its aircraft, of 
Which in 1956 there were about 3,000, Were land-based. Ratings 
had to serve for five years. : . 

In the rocket, atomic and nuclear field the Soviet Union had 
varying success and progress. In the case of rockets, they had an 
early lead over America which was temporarily lost shortly after 
the war. During World War II the Red Army had used short- 
range rockets on the battlefield, and interest had been shown in 
their potentialities. Later, German experts, who had been work- 
ing on the V-1 and V-2 rockets, were recruited and their know- 
ledge and skill put to work. As the years have passed they have 
successfully developed short-, medium- and long-range ballistic 
missiles, capable of carrying nuclear warheads.! 

Linked closely with the rocket development was space research, 
in which field again the Russians have had some remarkable 

1 The artillery arm was closely associated with this development, and 


an Academy of Artillery Sciences was established in 1946. 
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successes. In October 1957, the famous Sputnik? was Lee 
hich was the first of three similar satellites. In 1959, three pro 
eod first of which travelled past it 
jectiles were fired at the moon, the firs h bole 
to become a satellite of the sun, the second hit the moon, an 
third successfully photographed part of its ‘dark ra T 
In the ‘space race’ the Russians were ahead of the ma : ~ 
succeeding in putting the first man into orbit in April 19 B Ed 
August 1962, the Russians had two cosmonauts in space 
T fw eoi and nuclear sphere, the Soviet Union lies 
behind America for some while, but later quickly made be auil 
lost time. The first Soviet atomic bomb was not explode pm 
August 1949 (four years after the first American one), peser 
first Soviet hydrogen bomb in August 1953 (only nine m 
r the first American one). 
in Soviet Union conducted several series of tests, Both o 
atomic and hydrogen devices and bombs. There was a pa fe 
explosion of a 60-megaton one in October 1961. There have 
other tests since. f -" 
In the rocket field, great strides were made too, and in 19 in 
was thought that, apart from the two main testing grounds “er 
the Caspian Sea, there were over 100 other rocket sites in T 
Soviet Union.? In that year, Malinovsky, the Defence Minis vs 
boasted that the Soviet Union had ‘ample’ tactical rockets; he o 
a range of ‘tens of hundreds of miles’, and also strategical roc E 
with ‘unlimited range’. He claimed that the Soviet Union W ^ 
well ahead of America, and that it was impossible to destroy 
ballistic missile in flight. -— 
However, further technical developments must have be : 
made, which enabled him to amend that statement at the pia 
munist Party Congress in October 1961, and to say that t : 
Russians had now developed an ‘anti-missile rocket’. Still p : 
boastful mood, Malinovsky gave it out in May 1962 that E 
Soviet Union possessed enough rockets and nuclear warheads 
destroy and annihilate all important objects on enemy wages 
Continuing in the same triumphant vein in July of that year, MI- 
* Sputnik means ‘satellite’ in Russian. — 
2 The Soviet Union launched 115 research rockets and devices 


i imes. 
tudying the upper atmosphere and space during the past year (The Times; 
August 2nd, 1962). 
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Khrushchev crowed that the Soviet anti-missile rocket could ‘hit 
a fly in space’. 

However, Malinovsky emphasized that mass armies were still 
needed to back up and support this rocket armoury, and it should 
always be remembered that despite their outstanding successes in 
the rocket and nuclear fields, the Soviet Army has considered 
them throughout to be ‘extra fire-power’ only. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Soviet Armed Forces Today 


phasis is placed on the armed forces. After temporarily 

decreasing, the military allocation has crept up to about 
163 per cent of the country's annual government expenditure. In 
rough figures it is expected to be about £5,560 million for 1963- 
How this is spent and what the end product is likely to be may 
one day be of serious consequence to the world. 

A brief review of the Soviet forces as they are today will be a 
fitting close to this story of the Red Army. This does not pretend 
to be an exhaustive intelligence report, but a few illustrative de- 
tails are mentioned so that an idea can be gained of what they are 
really like. Information quoted is that which has come to hand, at 
the very latest, by August 1963, and changes may have been made, 
or be in progress, after this date. ee: 

I think the facts as I have set them out are as accurate as it 1$ 
possible for an outside source to obtain. We do not know nearly 
as much as we would like to about many technical details. Rus- 
sians are not only secretive by nature, but are deeply suspicious of 
Westerners. An illustration of this point is that when a conscript 
takes the oath of allegiance and loyalty to the state, he swears 
strictly to ‘preserve government and military secrets’. Security 1 
taken very seriously in the Soviet Union, and practically every- 
thing of a military nature is secret. However, sufficient informa- 
tion percolates through the Iron Curtain to enable a reasonably 


accurate assessment to be made of the Soviet Army, and for com- 
ment to be made upon many of its aspects. 


! | here is no doubt that in the Soviet Union today great em- 
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Strategic Thinking 


First of all a few words about the strategic thinking of the plan- 
ners, senior commanders and staff, which forms the basic doctrine 
on which all organization, armament, and training must hinge. It 
is felt that the much publicized ‘peaceful co-existence’ is but a 
short-term expedient for the final Marxist objective of World 
Communism. They feel, either reluctantly, grudgingly or 
zealously, that a final clash with Capitalism is inevitable, as the 
spread of Communism by peaceful means will only go so far, after 
which they will have to storm the bastions of the Free World to 
gain their political end. 

The result is constant preparation for war and the maintenance 
of gigantic armed forces perpetually on the alert. Since the 
Revolutions, the Soviet Union has always had disproportionately 
large standing forces, which she has never voluntarily reduced 
below a certain level. The cuts in strength between 1955 and 1960 
were dictated by the urgent need for manpower in other spheres, 
and when this occurred it was counter-balanced by increased fire- 
power and offensive ability. Disarmament talks and discussions on 
limiting or outlawing nuclear weapons are but a smoke-screen 
designed to confuse and lull the West, so that momentary advan- 
tages may be filched. 

They do not think that any future war will be of short duration, 
as does the West, but that it will be a long, gruelling contest, a 
trial of strength between giants. The Soviet planners believe that 
it will only be won by a series of hard blows, and that many will be 
required to bring victory. They do not believe that the destruc- 
tion of a few cities or major installations will end the war sud- 
denly, but that the final decision will eventually have to be fought 
Out on a battlefield, where men, and not machines alone, will 
count. They do not feel that Inter-Continental Ballistic Missiles 
(IRBMs) will prevent large land forces from functioning. 

_ The Soviet Union maintains large forces in a state of almost 
instant readiness, and has, for example, 20 divisions in East 
Germany, deployed well forward, 75 per cent of her standing 
forces are massed and positioned ready to roll westwards ata 
moment’s notice to overrun as much of Europe as possible as 
soon as possible. They estimate that they should be able to reach 
the Atlantic shore in from 3 to 7 days. The next stage would then 
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be to dominate all Europe, before turning to the Middle East. 
Africa, near at hand, would probably be the next step, leaving far- 
off America, contained and isolated, to be battered by IRBMs. . 

If you are inclined to scoff, be sceptical or doubt all or any = 
of this, one can only advise a close study of speeches by ae 
leaders, both political and military, their systematic policy an 
course of conduct, and what we know of the military facts. 4 

The Soviet method of conducting war is to co-ordinate an 
subordinate all arms and services to the ground forces, which it 
believes must close with and destroy the enemy armies before 
victory can be claimed. The strategic thinking is that one x» 
alone, such as the air force or nuclear missiles, is not capable 9 
winning a war, but that all are aids to the ground forces. Despite 
their startling advances in the nuclear and rocket fields, the latter 
are not considered to be the *ultimate? weapon. A most important 
feature is that all field formations are designed and trained to fight 
either with or without nuclear weapons. There has never been 
any suggestion or attempt to form ‘pentomic divisions’, geared to 
function only with nuclear weapons. 


Strength and Organization 


Mr. Krushchev told us that the strength of the Soviet forces 12 
February 1960 was 3,623,000 men, but he omitted the security 
troops from this figure, which would have added another half- 
million to it at least. He then announced that the Soviet Army 
would be systematically reduced by 1-2 million over the following 
two years, and in fact about half a million were released from 
military service before this cut-down was slowed and then finally 
Stopped in August 1961, when all discharges were suspended» 
even though the terms of conscripts had ended. This caused the 
overall strength to rise. 

In the years before I960, about 700,000 men were annually 
taken for military Service, but in that year the low birth rate of the 
war period began to make itself felt, and the figure fell to about 
550,000, and will fall even lower. In June 1962, the call-up a8° 


was lowered to 18 years, obviously to counter this trend (5€€ 
Chapter IX). 


A reasonable estimate of 


the strength of the Soviet standing 
armed forces in mid- 


1963 would be in the region of 3:6 million; 
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this to include the security forces which have been reduced to 
about 350,000. 

The mobilization potential may be regarded as being in the 
region of 7 million men, this being the comfortable optimum 
figure, all other war-time essential demands being taken into con- 
sideration. This would include about 2:5 million available for 
immediate recall to fill reserve formations and make units up to 
strength, and another 2 million to come in more slowly to replace 
casualties. 

All the armed forces of the Soviet Union come directly under 
the Minister for Defence, who is still that old warrior, Malinov- 

_ Sky, shrewd and popular. The functions and set-up of the Defence 
Ministry have been briefly outlined and call for no special com- 
ment as they are on fairly conventional lines. However, a feature 
of special interest is that three separate streams of communication 
flow through the Soviet Army. One is for general administration, 
which is done by the Military Districts, of which there are now 18, 
which in turn communicate with and take instructions from the 
Defence Ministry. The next is that technical training is directed 
and supervised through the heads of the various directorates of 
the arms and services concerned. The third is the purely opera- 
tional chain of command in which the operational staff at the 
Defence Ministry deal directly with the staffs of the various 
Fronts, of which there are either six or seven. These in turn, for 
Operational matters, deal directly with the staffs of their subor- 
dinate armies, which in turn, deal in a like manner with their sub- 
ordinate formations and units. 

The Soviet Defence Forces consist of two branches, the Soviet 
Army, which is the main one, and the Soviet Navy. The Army 
itself is divided into the Ground Forces, the Rocket Artillery, the 
Air Force and the Air Defence. The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Ground Forces is ex officio Deputy Defence Minister, who does not 
exercise direct control over his command, but is responsible for 
tactical doctrine, training, co-ordination and general administra- 
tion, except, that is, for the armour, artillery and the air force, 
which although under his control in theory, have in fact their own 
Separate channels for these matters. 
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Ground Forces 


The Ground Forces, consisting of the infantry, the armour, the 
field artillery, the engineers and other supporting arms and ser- 
vices, are predominant, and all plans and surmises are based on 
them. Perhaps it would be fairly accurate to say that the strength 
of the Ground Forces must be in the region of 2:3 million. 

The division is the basic field formation upon which the 
Ground Forces are built, and there are about 215 of them. About 
40 are still in skeleton form, which leaves us with the old, familiar 
figure of 175 active divisions. The latest break-down is probably: 

20 armoured divisions 
55 mechanized divisions 
35 support divisions 
56 infantry divisions 
9 airborne divisions. 1 

The additional 40 are about half infantry, a quarter mechanized 
and armoured, and a quarter support divisions. Artillery, engineers 
signals, and anti-tank divisions are known as ‘support divisions + 

In reserve, on paper, are another 100 divisions, mostly infantry 
ones, which it is planned could be mobilized within a month or $0» 
which would bring the total up to about 315 divisions of all sorts. 
These reserve divisions would be equipped with older materi 
and would not be so mobile as the standing ones. E 

Some experts say that the mobilization potential is 400 divi- 
sions, which may be so on paper, but it is felt that the Soviet 
Army would have difficulty in equipping that number, and 
although it may eventually be accomplished, it would take time» 
perhaps longer than the planned three months. : 

Divisions are grouped into ‘armies’. The corps, while it still 
remains in existence, seems to have lost its operational significance» 
and may in future indicate an ad hoc formation for some speci 
purpose. 

There are ‘composite armies? and ‘mechanized armies’. The 
composite army as its title suggests, is a mixed force, which may 
consist of one mechanized and two or more infantry divisions» 
with extra units of anti-aircraft and heavy artillery, engineers, 
signals, chemical warfare and supply. The mechanized army may 
consist of one armoured and either four or five mechanized divi- 
sions. 
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The highest operational formation is the ‘Front’, which is 
somewhat similar to an army group, and is really a massed 
group of all arms. These Fronts are strategically sited, and as 
may be guessed, the composition of each varies according to its 
possible future task and where it is situated. A Front may consist 
of: 

I mechanized army 

3 or more composite armies 

I or more heavy artillery divisions 

I or more reconnaissance regiments 

I or more chemical warfare regiments 
1 air division (of up to 1,000 aircraft). 

The Front is completely mobile and can move off from place to 
place en bloc, having sufficient organic transport to do so. At least 
that is the theory and certainly the four or five Fronts that are 
poised to strike into Europe have full mobility, as they have the 
first priority of arms, equipment, and vehicles. There may not be 
the same degree of mobility elsewhere, but nevertheless it should 
not be underrated. 


Infantry 

The infantry constitutes the senior arm of the Soviet Army, 
and in fact remains the ‘Queen of the Battlefield’, Everything is 
based on the infantry, and all other arms are geared to support it. 
Itis never a case of the infantry supporting the tanks or protecting 
the artillery, but always the other way round. All conscripts have 
to undergo a short, stiff infantry training course on being called 
Up, no matter what arm or service they ar eventually posted to. 
Many who specialize have already in fact absorbed a certain 
amount of infantry training in the DOSAAF. 

The basic infantry formation is the division, still frequently 
referred to as a ‘rifle division’, there now being few independent 
brigades and regiments left. This is of triangular pattern, con- 
Sisting of three regiments, each of three battalions, amounting to 
about 12,000 men at full war strength. Special features are that 
each infantry division has an organic tank battalion, of between 
55 and 70 tanks, and a radiological unit for tracking safe routes 
through contaminated areas. In addition to the artillery and field 
engineer battalions, there is a chemical warfare detachment, as 
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well as other supporting arms and supply units. The engineer 
battalion now carries new bridging equipment. 

In each infantry regiment there is a heavy weapons company, 
which has anti-aircraft, anti-tank and assault guns and heavy mor- 
tars. The assault guns are the old SU1oo's, JSU122's, and 
JSU 152 mm., which are still in general use, but a new, air por- 
table one, the SU47, on tracks, weighing 7 tons, is coming into 
general service to replace them. 

The regimental anti-tank weapon is a recoilless 107 mm. gun, 
towed by a tracked vehicle and fired from a tripod, and it is re- 
puted to be able to pierce 12 inches of armoured plate at 800 
yards. The mortars, which have an increased range, are the 
breech-loaded 160 mm. and 240 mm. 

Within the battalions the main arms are the 82 mm. recoilless 
anti-tank gun, which is said to be able to pierce 8 inches of armour 
at 400 yards, and the 81 mm. and 120 mm. mortars. Small arms 
consist of the new standard, lightweight 7:62 mm. medium and 
light machine-guns, carbine-rifles and sub-carbines. A 9 mm. per- 
sonal ‘sten-type’ pistol is carried by officers and section (squad) 
leaders. 

§ In the standing forces the infantry divisions are either mechan- 
ized, motorized or lorry-borne, but all fight on their feet. 

A new organization for a motorized infantry regiment began to 
be put into operation in 1962. This basically consists of a Com- 
mand, HQ and support element, three motorized infantry, and 
one tank battalion. The established strength is 2,090 officers an 
men. The regimental support units include an engineer platoon, 
an armoured reconnaissance company (six PT76 amphibious 
tanks, three BTR50' armoured personnel carriers, and four 
BT R40, four-wheeled, armoured reconnaissance vehicles), 4n 
anti-tank battery (six 100 mm. guns), an anti-tank rocket com- 
pany (six 107 mm, self-propelled anti-tank rocket launchers), 2 
heavy mortar company (six 160 mm, mortars), and an armoured 
air defence company (six 57 mm. anti-aircraft tanks, with twit 
guns and four 14:5 four-barrelled anti-aircraft guns). It is note 
ar each regiment has an ABC (atomic, biological, and chemical) 

efence Platoon. 

Each motorized infantry battalion consists of three infantry, 22 
anti-tank and a mortar company, and has a total strength of 43° 
all ranks, Each infantry company has eight armoured personne 
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carriers, either BTR50P’s or BTR152’s. The anti-tank company 
has three 85 mm. anti-tank guns and six self-propelled anti-tank 
rocket launchers, and the mortar company has six 120 mm. mor- 
tars. It is planned that one of the infantry battalions in each 
motorized regiment will be trained to be air-transported and air- 
landed. 

The tank battalion has three tank companies, each of ten T-54 
tanks, and a strength of 194 all ranks. 

It is thought that this may be the model on which all the 
infantry regiments will be organized in time. 

The battery-type rocket launchers eject anti-tank missiles, 
which work on the same principle as the French SSr1, having a 
range of up to 3,000 yards. These are generally mounted on the 
BTR40A armoured personnel carrier, which is amphibious. 
There are several models of this sort, but all seem to be in the 
experimental stage. One previously weak point, the signal equip- 
ment within formations, has improved, and the infantry sub- 
units, for example, now have robust wireless sets, which, although 
seemingly somewhat crude by Western standards, are efficient. 

It is the intention that all the infantry shall eventually be 
carried in armoured personnel carriers. There are several types 
of this vehicle in service, such as the BTR152, which is wheeled 
and open topped. A new one, the BTR50P, a tracked amphibian, 
capable of carrying 25 fully equipped infantrymen, is now coming 
into service. Also, there is a prototype of a new, and as yet un- 
named, one, with 8 wheels, open topped, capable of carrying 14 
fully equipped men, designed to replace the BTR152. 


Armour 


The armoured element has become the cream of the ground 
forces, despite lip service to the idea that the infantry must have 
Pride of place. This has its roots in World War II, when the 
morale and quality of the infantry sank, while at the same time the 
expanding armoured forces bred a new-found esprit de corps. 
This trend has continued, and today the armour can Pick its 
Personnel. 

There are still two types of division, the armoured and the 
mechanized. The armoured divisions have up to 450 tanks of 
different sorts and about 10,500 men, of whom still only about 
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2,000 are motorized infantry. Within the companies, the tanks 
have been increased in number from 10 to 16. The mechanized 
divisions have between 200 and 250 tanks, and about 11,000 men, 
of whom almost half are motorized infantry. . 

It is usually estimated that the Soviet Army probably has just 
over 20,000 ‘front-line’ tanks of the latest types, and another 
15,000 second-line ones of less modern vintage. The latter figure 
may be larger as it includes the T-34/85’s and SU100's, which 
were at one time produced in vast numbers. 

The standard medium tank is the T-54, which weighs 35 tons 
and mounts a 100 mm. gun. It also has three infra-red lights, one 
of which has a range of up to 1,000 yards. The standard heavy 
tank is the T-10, of 54 tons, which has a 122 mm. gun. The JS-3> 
weighing 45 tons, with a 122 mm. gun, is still in service, as are 
several others of that vintage. The armoured formations also have 
the new SU47, the new assault gun, and there are many of the 
older JSU122's and JSU152’s in service as well. In addition, 
there is a range of amphibious vehicles. 

It should always be remembered that Soviet tanks are powered 
by diesel engines, which, as a rough rule-of-thumb, have a work- 
ing range without refuelling of 400 kilometres, as against the © d 
NATO average of only 100 kilometres. 


Artillery 


The Soviet Army is still very strong in artillery—a legacy of 
Stalin's day. Within the last three years it has been re-equipPe 
with an entirely new set of field, anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns» 
and also new vehicles, mainly on tracks, to tow them and carry 
the ammunition. The field guns themselves seem to be the 85 m™™- 
and 122 mm., which have a range of 10 miles plus, and the 155 
mm., which fires accurately at a distance of 20 miles. The new 
heavy gun, the 203 mm., is also capable of firing an atomic shell 
up to 15 miles, as well as ordinary shells at greater distances. 


Large breech-loaded mortars come under the artillery, of which 
P one is the 240 mm., also capable of projecting an atoml¢ 


Generally the carriages of the new field guns, previously a weak 
point, are better, Stronger and allow the gun to be taken into 
action more quickly. Several tracked, amphibious towing units 
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are in service. So far the Russians do not appear to have decided 
upon standardization, but this should come fairly soon. 

The artillery, especially during the past few years, has been 
closely associated with rocket and missile development, and it 


seems that this arm will control the tactical nuclear weapons on 
the battlefield. 


Airborne Troops 


Much is made of the fact that the Soviet Union has about 
100,000 airborne troops, in nine specialized divisions. Although 
the Russians were pioneers of this arm, it declined in prestige and 
advancement, and was scarcely used during World War II. How- 
ever, since the war a reaction has set in and paratrooping has 
flourished, its spirit vying with that of the armoured element. 
There is a long waiting list of trained parachutists to pick from, as 
the DOSAAF continues to train ample part-time volunteers. 

A separate directorate is responsible to the Ministry of Defence, 
but for training and equipment the airborne forces come under 
the air force. The organization is that a division has three regi- 
ments, each consisting of a paratroop, an airborne and a com- 
mando/sabotage battalion. 

Aircraft are permanently allocated to formations, which are 
able to use them freely for training. It is thought that there are 
sufficient to carry about 20,000 men, that is two complete divi- 
sions, into an operation in one air lift. The main aircraft in service 
is the TU-70,! able to carry about 70 men, but there are also 
numbers of Ilyushin-28’s, able to carry 66 men. 

Helicopters, of a variety of sorts, are in wide experimental use 
with the airborne forces. These are mainly the Mi-4 (Hound),? a 
small, one-rotor machine, capable of carrying 8 or 9 men, and the 
Yak-24 (Horse), a two-rotor machine, able to carry up to 40 men. 
Other types seen in service, to give them their NATO nomen- 
clature, are the Hook, literally a large crane, the Hare, which 


Carries 4 men, the Hen, carrying 2 men, and the Hat, which is a 
one-man helicopter. 


1 “TU? is for Tupolev, the designer. 
* The NATO nomenclature for Soviet helicopters. 
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Logistics 

Logistics is a big and complicated subject in any army, and in 
the bureaucratic Soviet one it is more so. There are masses of staff 
tables that have to be strictly adhered to, staff officers deal only 
with one aspect, which makes for inflexibility, and paper work, 
regulations and restrictions abound. , 

It would be more than true to say that logistics in the Soviet 
Army are ponderous and rigid: a rule is made, and alternatives 
are not provided for. It does not matter if occasionally the men 1n 
one unit are hungry, or short of fuel or ammunition, as long as the 
majority are provided for. The system must be slavishly followed 
and it is fatalistically accepted that sometimes the few may have 
to suffer for the benefit of the majority. Provided the requisition 
forms are completed properly and all indents go through the 
correct channels everyone is reassured and the staff are happy. 

The higher command visualizes fleets of vehicles swarming all 
over the place, but one feels that they are not fully aware, nor do 


they seem to comprehend, the magnitude of the logistical prob- 
lems this involves. 


Officers 


The regular officer cadre is large, being somewhere between 
600,000 and 650,000, which makes the ratio of officers to men aS 
either 1:5 or 1:6,a high one. This means that there are not only 
plenty of regular officers for all the activated formations, but 
ample for the staff, schools and training centres, for DOSAAF 
and still a fair number for the shadow and reserve formations. 
There are about 20 military academies which produce just over 
15,000 cadets for the regular army annually, so the strength 15 
maintained. Reserve officers are trained at special centres, an 
aftera period of service, have to attend periodic refresher courses 
and training, frequently with DOSAAF. 

Being an officer is an attractive career in the Soviet Union, aS 
the officers are a privileged class and therefore there is no shortage 
of applicants. Pay is high compared with civilian life, and officers 
can buy scarce goods at low prices in military shops. Also, they 
are given special preference as regards housing, a particularly 

1 In the British army it is approximately 1:9. 
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knotty problem for the ordinary Soviet worker. There is a sub- 
stantial pension after 25 or more years’ service. 

Officers themselves are in three classes, the junior ones (up to 
and including, the rank of captain), the medium grades (up to 
colonel), and the generals. To the oft-asked question whether 
officers in a Communist egalitarian state have personal servants, 
the answer is most decidedly in the affirmative. Junior officers 
often have to share a batman, but all medium grade officers have 
at least one soldier-servant, who not only has to look after his 
master’s kit but is also expected to help the officer’s wife with her 
housework and chores, while the generals have a full staff of up to 
a dozen soldiers and a couple of officer aides, depending upon 
their status and importance, to look after their personal comfort 
and needs. 

Prestige is high, although it is suitably bridled by political 
curbs. Courts of Honour, a relic of Tsarist days, which were re- 
introduced in 1940, play a big part in shaping the codes of con- 
duct and the standard of behaviour amongst the officers them- 
selves. The object of the Courts of Honour is to ‘ guard the dignity 
and rank of officer ’—a far cry from the days of the Revolution— 
and within regiments, members are elected annually by secret 
ballot to form the tribunal that tries any officer who commits 
breaches of the code. It is a form of officers’ court martial, suitably 
adapted to the Communist society. 

The officers themselves are hard working, serious, loyal and 
Patriotic. Discipline is strict and political reliability is a first 
essential. The standard of leadership varies, and there are good 
and indifferent formations within the Soviet Army. Up to and 
including the rank of lieutenant-colonel, all regular officers are 
well trained and competent to do their own job within their own 
arm or service, and their technical efficiency is maintained at a 
high level by frequent refresher courses. There is no interchange 
of officers between arms and little liaison between services, which 
breeds a narrow outlook and does not make for flexibility. There 
tends to be lack of initiative and the inevitable acceptance of the 
laid down solution for any tactical or technical problem en- 
countered. 

These officers (up to lieutenant-colonel) are trained to fight a 
technical war, and there is a huge gap between them and the 
Teserve officers who have not nearly the same high standard of 
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training or technical efficiency. Heavy casualties in nuclear war- 
fare would retard the potential of an offensive for this reason. 

The promotion of medium grade officers, that is from colonel 
to major-general, is overshadowed by political considerations, 
with the result that mediocre men of only average ability, or 
sometimes less, but who are docile and acceptable to authority 
and faithful to the Party, sometimes come to the fore to command 
divisions. The Voroshilov Military Academy caters for the higher 
training of officers for divisional command. 

The staff officers are capable and efficient, but are restricted to 
one specific aspect of staff work. They are not interchangeable, 
and there is no such thing as ‘general staff duties’. A number of 
schools and centres train officers for the various staff jobs. Staff 
tables are rigid, unbending and have to be learnt off by heart. 
Generally, staff officers are overworked by bureaucracy. 

The senior officers, that is from the rank of lieutenant-general 
upwards, were all in positions of command or great responsibility 
during World War II, and as they have grown older they have 
become set in their ways and thought. While they are all shrewd, 
intelligent men, they have a ‘last war’ mentality, which hampers 
them from being easily receptive to new ideas. It is doubtful if all 
of them fully appreciate the nuclear age and its problems. 

Within the officer cadre there is a certain reserve and caution 
amongst the officers themselves, and sometimes more than a 
little uneasiness. Ever since the formation of the Red Army; 
officers have never been open-hearted, fully co-operative and 
frank with each other. On the contrary most have tended to 
plough a lonely furrow, keeping their own counsel and strictly 
looking after their own personal interest and welfare. While there 
is not the rivalry that sometimes springs to the fore within 
Western armies and gets out of hand—discipline is too strict for 
this to happen in the Soviet Army—there has never been a great 
amount of spontaneous and unsolicited aid to another unit in 
difficulties. They would have to be ordered to do such a thing, 
and would never dream of volunteering. 

_ The Great Purge deepened these traits, and in more recent 
times the cuts in strength, some of which were quite arbitrary 
when it came down to personalities, were a stern reminder that in 
the Soviet Army it was every officer for himself, and that no 
officer could afford to trust his brother officer. Although the 
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strength of the armed forces is rising, the number of ex-officers 
working as labourers serves as a salutary example to keep the 
Soviet officer cadre in line. 


The Men 


Although the proportion of townsmen is rising, the bulk of the 
men in the Soviet Army are peasants, who have most of the 
traditional peasants’ virtues and faults. The soldiers are sturdy, 
patient, hard working, docile to authority and used to rough 
living. Life for people in the Soviet Union has always been hard 
and at times extremely difficult, so the conscripts are content with 
few amenities. The peasants’ faults are lack of initiative, and 
cautiousness: their instinct for self-preservation is strong and they 
are at a loss when left alone without orders. Of many nationalities, 
they are suspicious of authority and have many misconceptions 
and prejudices, added to which is the unpredictable, mercurial 
trait which periodically crops up in war, of either panic or extreme 
bravery. The men have the ability to learn by imitation, and can 
be trained to a high technical standard by comparison with sol- 
diers of Western Powers. 

Men are now conscripted for at least three years, and they are 
called up at the age of 18 years, remaining on the reserve when 
they have completed their regular period of service, until they are 
50 years of age. Except for a small cadre of instructors and tech- 
nicians, there are no regular soldiers in the Soviet Army. The 
uniform of a Sovict soldier is good when compared with his 
civilian clothing, his rations are sufficient, and his accommodation 
is frequently better than he enjoys at homa. Pay is low, and leave 
is far from generous. 

Discipline is strict, and the soldier must salute, not only the 
Officers but also his non-commissioned officers as well. In theory 
he works a seven-hour day, but in practice his spare time is 
organized for him and in reality he has little true leisure, a$ he has 
to attend political and educational classes, and to go OP cultural 
tours and visits. : 

* In Jun - istration was lowered from 18 to 
17 imi wh Nile a a pat one year before required 
to commence service. This is probably designed to maintain the strength 
Of the armed forces and to counter the low birth rate that prevailed at the 
end of World War II. 
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Although little is said by the Soviet authorities, alcoholism 
remains a serious problem within the forces, even with the 
younger men. Strenuous efforts are made to combat this. 


Training 


The conscript attends a six-month basic course at a centre 
where he has to qualify with his weapons, shooting, drill, physical 
training, grenade throwing, military history and political subjects, 
in addition to which he goes through a strenuous battle course 
with live ammunition. After this he is posted to an arm or service, 
where he receives appropriate further technical or specialist 
instruction. He then, in the course of his service, takes part con- 
secutively in company, battalion, regimental, and sometimes, but 
not always, divisional exercises. It is very seldom that training at 
any higher level than division takes place. 

All the operations of war and their conventional variations, are 
practised, and for each there is a set formula, which has to be 
digested. If the solution to a certain set of facts is * go round by 
the left flank’, then regardless of whether there is a swamp or 
river in that direction, it must be ‘left flank? for the remainder of 
their service. Emphasis is placed on night training and movement 
by night, and also of living and working in snow and bad weather 
conditions. 

Nuclear warfare is not neglected, and on exercises ‘mock ups’ 
are used. Also the chemical warfare detachments are fully 
exercised in the field. Reservists are periodically called up to fill 
under-strength formations for an exercise. 

Efforts are made to instil initiative into junior leaders in the field, 
but without any outstanding success, as the rigid field regulations 
and. tactical manuals combine with tradition and politics to 
diminish this quality. From writings in Soviet military journals, 
the senior commanders seem to be dissatisfied with training at 
divisional level. Rapid concentration and dispersal is frequently 
practised, but it is not yet a smooth success and large bodies of 
troops tend to be jerky and ponderous in their movements. 

Political training has a high priority and although officially only 
two or three hours a weck are given to Marxism, Leninism, Com- 
munist principles, the history of socialism and the Patriotic War » 
in fact, unless a unit is in the field, every man spends over two 
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hours per day in this way, which eats well into his ‘spare time’. 

Many picture the Soviet Army as a rugged field force, contemp- 
tuous of spit and polish and formalism, but this is far from the 
truth. Smartness is carried to an extreme, and ceremonial drill 
abounds more than is suspected. The authorities are anxious to 
show the Soviet Army to the world, and to their own country, as a 
smart, disciplined, well-drilled body. Soviet soldiers are to be 
seen and are expected to be a source of pride. An unusual feature 
on the formal parade is that the commander or inspecting officer 
shouts a greeting to the men, who answer with a response in 
unison. 1 

The annual Moscow Parade is the highlight of the year when 
the Soviet Army is shown to the world. It should not be over- 
looked, however, that the troops of the Moscow garrison practise 
for three months or more to perfect their machine-like precision 
on these occasions. Another feature is that Soviet soldiers, when 
on training, sing on the march to order.” 


Operational Strategy and Tactics 


In May 1962, Malinovsky said that ‘mass armies plus nuclear 
missiles’ are still needed, which reflects the operational strategy 
that runs through the Soviet Army. There are few ‘new tricks’, 
and numbers still count, despite the lip service to *fire-power". 

Facing the West, the Soviet Union has a huge perimeter which 
cannot be completely covered, so it is envisaged that several 
mobile armies, capable of moving long distances and manceuvring 
under an air ‘umbrella’, will watch the vital and vulnerable sec- 
tors. The Soviet Union relies for defence, upon the ability to 
send large forces rapidly across country, which some consider to 
be an optimistic dream. 

Field formations, both armoured and infantry, remain fairly 
compact and tight, despite some small recent loosening up caused 
by the advent of tactical nuclear weapons. Armour remains 
especially compact for modern times, perhaps a lingering reaction 
to the disastrous dispersion policy of 1941. 

1 The greeting is ‘Hail comrades, we wish you health’. The response is 
“Thank you comrade, we serve the Soviet Union’. 

2 I am earnestly assured by Soviet officers that only good, patriotic 
songs are sung, and that unlike the soldiers of the British army, for 
example, they do not parody. 
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Surprise, a major principle of war previously little used by the 
Soviet Army in the past, is now being considered. 

The theory of the advance is to lead with a wide screen of 
armour and amphibious vehicles, probing forward. Enemy strong 
points are avoided if possible. The first stage is night infiltration 
by armoured and mechanized units in small groups, each of which 
moves as far as it can on its determined axis. Rivers and water 
obstacles are taken in their stride. 

The next stage, when opposition is encountered, is to feel for 
the flanks. If possible Soviet advancing forces will turn away from 
a strong enemy defended position and attempt either to out-flank 
or isolate it, leaving it to be dealt with by follow-up troops. 

A direct, planned attack is only made when it is considered 
that there is no other alternative, when the maximum force is 
concentrated and used for the purpose, including heavy air, 
artillery and nuclear power. Tactical nuclear weapons would be 
used in the first instance, and armoured divisions would break 
through to turn the flanks, while mechanized troops rush through 
the gap and exploit the advantage. According to Soviet military 
writings, the expected frontages in the deliberate attack are 
4,000 yards for a regiment, 1,200 yards for a battalion, and 500 
yards for a company. 

The theory of defence is based on a string of defended localities, 
each of reinforced battalion strength. Field works and camouflage 
are good, but the air ‘umbrella’ is relied upon rather heavily, and 
the policy is to open fire at long ranges. When an enemy assault is 
being made, the Soviet soldiers still rise up out of their trenches 
and go forward to meet the attacker to engage him in hand-to- 
hand combat. The taeory of night defensive patrolling is good 
and thorough, but tends to be limited in scope and extent. 


Morale 


As far as can be judged, morale is good. It is carefully watched, 
measured and fostered by the political department. If signs of 
flagging or discontent are seen steps are taken to restore it. The 
question often asked is whether morale will crack in war, and the 
fact that the Germans took 3} million prisoners in the first 18 
months of their war against the Soviet Union is pointed to. The 
answer may be that political indoctrination alone and the Com- 
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munist creed may not hold the Soviet Army together in adversity, 
but an appeal to nationalism might. 

Stalin switched his line of propaganda from the appeal of the 
Party to the appeal of Mother Russia just in time. Every Russian 
is fiercely patriotic and will fight strongly for his own country. 
This lesson has been learnt by the Soviet leaders, so it is unlikely 
that the debacles and drop in morale of 1941 and 1942 will be 
repeated. 

However, it should be realized that every Soviet soldier is a 
convinced antagonist of the West, and he firmly believes it when 
he is told by his political officers that the Western capitalists are 
trying to take from him what little he has. 


Political 


The Political Department within the Soviet Army, while not as 
ostentatious as formerly, is as powerful as ever, and has its grip on 
all sections and all ranks. The leaders are always secretly con- 
cerned about the loyalty of the forces, and know that should 
elements of it become disaffected and band together, a real danger 
to Communist leadership would arise. 

The Political Department has representatives who are loosely 
referred to as ZAMPOLITSs! in all formations and units, right 
down to company level. The political officer combines the tasks of 
education, political indoctrination and censorship, as well as 
reporting on morale. He is also the unit personnel officer and is 
supposed to deal with all welfare problems of the men. There 
should be no underestimating the fact that the ZAMPOLITs 
have great influence. ' . 

In addition to the Political Department there exists also a type 
of combined counter-intelligence and security police organization, 
Which is independent of army administration. This is a branch of 
the KGB (the Soviet initials for the Committee of State Security, 
Which in 1953, succeeded the MGB, or State Security Forces). It 
has representatives with all formations down to regimental level, 
and reports independently. : 

The result of These — and political networks is that there 
is small opportunity for discontent to fester and poison without it 
being noticed early and cauterized. Dreams of a junta of younger 

1 ZAMPOLIT means Deputy Commander for Political Affairs. 
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officers overthrowing the Communist government and taking 
charge are not real. The political rein is tight, and while so strong 
against external pressures, the Soviet Army seems powerless to 
turn against its masters, even should it want to do so. 


Rocket Artillery 


A separate arm, known as the Rocket Artillery, with its own 
Directorate at the Defence Ministry, is responsible for controlling, 
developing and deploying rockets, missiles and nuclear warheads. 
Little is known ofits organization or detailed work, butits strength 
is usually quoted as being about 300,000. 

The Soviet Army has a number of types of rocket artillery, one 
of which is the 310 mm. mechanized rocket gun, and it is assumed 
that the projectile from it is propelled by a rocket motor rather 
than expanding gases. There is also a 400 mm. mechanized rocket 
gun, but it is estimated that both these have now been super- 
seded by missile development. 

In the tactical range there is the T5B, a free flight rocket, 
similar to the US Honest John, with a range of about 15 miles. 
There is also the T5C, an improvement on its predecessor. 
Generally, the range of the tactical missiles varies from 14 miles 
up to 300, and most of the missiles are transported on amphibious, 
tracked chassis. 

In 1959, the Soviet Union was said to have about 35 ICBMs, 
and was expected to have at least 200 by 1962. However, some 
authorities are inclined to doubt whether this has been achieved, 
mainly on the score that a new type, having a range of over 8,000 
miles, is being perfected, and is expected to be developed and pro- 
duced in quantity instead. 

The Soviet Union must have a fair number of MRBMSs;! and, 
as has been previously mentioned, has over 100 launching sites 
Scattered strategically around its perimeter. The figure of 200 
MRBMs has been frequently mentioned, and is, I suppose, aS 
good a guess as any other, although one would be inclined to say 
that this was the very minimum. There are two main types, one 
with à range of 1,000 miles, and the other with a range of 1,800 

es. 

Nuclear warheads are distributed to the Fronts, but bearing in 

1 Medium Range Ballistic Missiles. 
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mind the principle of strong central control within the Soviet 
Army, it is extremely doubtful whether a Front commander could 
use them without direct permission from the very highest 
authority. 

Nuclear shells and bombs for the 203 mm. cannon and the 240 
mm. mortar are kept by the Rocket Artillery personnel. 


Air Force 


In 1969 the air force consisted of about 700,000 personnel and 
Over 25,000 aircraft, which operated from over 1,000 airfields. 
Since then it has been in the process of change, some of its tasks 
being taken over by the Rocket Artillery, so these figures may be 
less today. However, it is still an important factor, especially as 
the air *umbrella'to cover the ground force. Like other count- 
ries, the Soviet Union is reluctant to dispose of the manned 
machine. 

The strategic air force, which was built up after World War II, 
Consisting at one time of over 2,000 bombers, which had its own 
Directorate at the Ministry for Defence, is now dwindling. The 
main types still in service are the TU-20, a heavy bomber, and 
the TU-16, a medium bomber. It was thought at one time that by 
1962 the strategic air force would have been superseded by the 
Rocket Artillery, but this did not happen. It was noticed that 
Several new types of bomber were on show in 1961, so there has 
been some modification to this plan. 21 

The air force is responsible for the equipment and training of 
the personnel in the air ‘umbrella’. There are over 10,000 fighter- 
interceptor aircraft, mainly MiG-19's, MiQ-21’s, SU-15’s and 
SU-16’s, and this number is expected to increase. These aircraft 
are divided into ‘air armies’, of about 1,000 machines each, and 
for operational purposes come under the direct orders of the 
ground force commander. A new, delta-winged supersonic 
fighter, a YAK, is being brought into service to replace the YAK- 
25. 


number about 3,000 fighters 
ded by tactical nuclear 
es of which the Soviet 


The tactical air force, which may 
and light bombers, appears to be superse 
Weapons and guided ground-to-air missil 

nion possesses stocks. ne 

Morale is high in the air force, and a very keen, enthusiastic 
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spirit abounds. There is always a waiting list of volunteers. 
Material rewards are high, especially for jet pilots, in the shape of 
pay, quarters and privileges. . 

The air defence of the country is the responsibility of the Air 
Defence Command, and this includes the warning system, the 
anti-aircraft artillery, certain rockets and missiles and a number 
of fighter-interceptor aircraft. The main vulnerable areas of the 
country are divided into Air Defence Districts, some of which 
overlap the Military Districts. Elsewhere, air defence is the 
responsibility of the Military District Commander. 


Soviet Navy 


The relative importance of the Soviet Navy as compared with 
the ground forces, or air force, has always been small, it being 
something of a Cinderella of the services. However, since World 
War II the value of long-range submarines has been discovered 
by the Russians, and now the idea of having atomic-powered ones, 
capable of discharging ICBMs, has caught on. The task of the 
navy has been defensive and to aid combined operations along the 
coasts. 

The Soviet Navy is a Separate force, having its own Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who is an ex officio Deputy Defence Minister. 
It is the second largest navy in the world, having about 25 cruisers, 
130 destroyers, and 200 other naval craft. It has no aircraft 
carriers, but its main potential lies in its fleet of about 450 sub- 
marines. 

The Soviet Navy is distributed into four Fleets, the Baltic, the 
Northern, the Black Sea, and the Pacific. Also under naval con- 
trol are certain coastal defences and shore-based artillery and 
marine infantry. Helicopters are used for mine-laying and lifting, 
and projecting anti-submarine missiles. 

, The naval air arm is land-based, and consists of about 4,000 
aircraft, mainly TU-16's and Ilyushin-28's, carrying torpedoes. 
new type of flying boat was on show in 1961, and is anticipated 
will be brought into service Soon. 

As regards the future, in May 1962, it was announced that the 
navy was being rebuilt around atomic-powered submarines, with 
nuclear tipped rockets and homing torpedoes. The plan is that at 
least 75 per cent of a Possible 500 submarines, should be atomic- 
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powered, long-range ones. Already the Soviet Union has eight 
atomic-powered submarines, and several more are under con- 
struction. Photographs have been released by the Soviet Union ofa 
missile-launching submarine, showing a large missile mounted on 
the hull, but reports did not state whether it was able to be fired 
from under the water. At least 24 submarines have been con- 
verted to give them the ability to launch ICBMs on the surface by 
the end of 1962, and in July of that year, it was reported that Mr. 
Khrushchev had watched the first underwater firing of an ICBM 
from a Soviet submarine. 

The navy has two types of sea-to-ground missiles, one with a 
range of 100 miles and the other of 400 miles. 


Some Advantages and Disadvantages 


Before closing perhaps it may be of some interest to list briefly 

a few of the main advantages and disadvantages possessed by the 

Soviet Union in the event of any active conflict with the West. 

First of all her chief advantages seem to be: . 

1. Mobilized divisions, poised and ready to roll into Europe at 
a moment’s notice. There would be no delay occasioned by 
the process of mobilization. : , 

2. Quickly available trained reserves, to bring active formations 
up to strength, replace casualties and fill out reserve forma- 
tions. 

3. A completely new and modern range of weapons, 

equipment. 

- Stocks of rockets, missiles and tactical nuclear weapons. 

- Space to manœuvre and disperse. 

. Efficient and well-trained junior and medium-grade officers. 

- A self-sufficient economy. 1 

- Dispersed industries. . 

. A police state, with a regimented population. . 

. An efficient propaganda machine, carefully attuned to exploit 

any aspect of war. 

II. Finally, the Soviet Unio 
from the normal weaknesses of any coali 
central control. 

Against that somewhat imposing an 

tages, the Soviet Union has on the o 
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number of disadvantages, which to a large extent counter- 
balance them. The main ones seem to be: 


I. 


12. 


Shortage of manpower. The population is only between 208 
and 215 million, as against America's 178 million, Britain's 
51:4 million, Western Germany's 54:3 million, and France's 
476 million—to mention just some of the countries of 
NATO. 


. A large proportion of the population, especially industrial, is 


packed into large cities and centres, about 100 or so main 
ones, which make just as inviting targets as London or New 
York. 


. NATO bases surround the Soviet Union, from which every 


part of the country can be bombarded, added to which are 
the Polaris submarines which can be anywhere, even under 
the Polar ice-cap to the north. 


- Low industrial productivity, coupled with the demands of 


the Seven Year Plan and other projects, which are almost 
essential if Soviet economy is to continue at its present level, 
let alone advance. 


- A huge perimeter, which cannot be strongly defended every- 


where. 


- Poor internal communications, which would be every bit as 


much drag on the defenders as the attackers. 


- Limited oil reserves (in area, rather than in production), 


which may sharply dispel dreams of mobile warfare on the 
gigantic scale envisaged. If the Caucasus oil fields fell, or, for 
example, were made inoperative by nuclear weapons, the 


major part of the Soviet Army would have to revert to horse- 
drawn transport. 


- A fair sprinkling of mediocre divisional commanders and 


conservative senior officers. 


- Rigidity of command, and lack of flexibility and initiative 


within the forces themselves. 


- A stilted bureaucracy. 
- Unreliability of the satellite states, such as Poland, Hungary; 


and East Germany, to say nothing of the Ukraine or the 

peoples of the Baltic States. 

Lastly, the thought of Red China growling at the back door 

in an unfriendly manner, looking for ever hungrily at the 

empty spaces of Siberia, must be an eternal, nagging worry. 
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